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PREFACE. 

CONVINCED that reafon and 
revelation mutually fupport each 
other, and that true philofophy is the 
bell defence againft fcepticifm and in- 
fidelity, I have ventured, on thefe 
principles, to contribute my mite to 
the fupport of facred hiftory. And 
whether I have thrown any new light 
on that part of it, which falls under 
my review, rhuft be left to the judg- 
ment of the impartial reader ; but I 
flatter myfelf, I have freed it from fome 
vifionary comments, which .can nei- 
ther be reconciled to the rectitude of 
the divine nature; nor to that uni- 
formity of government, which is exer- 
cifed over the natural and moral world. 
I may be deemed prefumption in 
me, to differ from opinions which 
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claim the fandion of human authority^ 
and long ulage. My only apology is 
this. I nqt only find, that powpr and 
prefcription have hitherto been the 
great fuppprt of errpr, find the moil 
ijnwifjdy obila^l^* tp the progrefs of 
found knp^ledge; hut thq,t genuine 
truth li^s ey^r difglaiflaed any alliance 
with fviph %llapi0us friend g. Therer 
fore I h^ye implicitly fpUpwed the 
Jight of my pwn mind ; tho* at the 
feme tini^, I ^m fp far from arrogating 
to my f^lf any privilege, which I would 
not ripadily grant tp others, that inflead 
of cenfuring thpfe. who difffcr from 
me in fentiment, I mther commend 
them, for following the di6iates of 
:^heir owu judgment, when they be-f 
lieve it to be better informed. Ii^ 
fpeculative and controvertible points, 
I have impartially l^d before my rea- 
^^rs the arguments pf the different 

pppo-s 
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opponents, without taking upon me to 
afErm or decide upon the fubjeft ; but 
where I think that ufeful truth and 
rational reli^on are concerned, I have 
openly flood forth to fupp6rt the in- 
terefts of both. 

Some parts of my work will appear 
new to many of my readers ; particur 
larly my theory of the curfe upon the 
ground, and -of the natural means em- 
ployed by the Creator for the deJiruB'ton 
of the old world, The firft, whether 
true or falfe, is my own. The out-? 
lines of the.fecond I owe to. Mr, 
Whitehurft, but more efpecially tqi 
Monf. de Luc, Reader to our Queen, 
I might have reaped greater bene-, 
fit frpm the writings of that inge-- 
nious philofopher and excellent divine, 
had not the greateft part of my worl^ 
been printed off, before I had the plea-, 
fure of meeting with his Lettres Phy-x 
J^quei et Morales,* 
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I have endeavoured as much as 

♦ ■ 

poffible to adapt my difcourfes to 
the capacities of ordinary readers, and 
therefore have not introduced mathe- 
riiatical demon ft rat ions, nor minute dif- 
cuflions on philofophical fubjefts. Nei- 
ther have I interlaVded my work with 
many vouchers from the heathen hifto- 
riaris, in order to corroborate the au- 
thority of Mofes ; becaufe, in my opi- 
nion, it can anfwer no great purpofe, to 
quote a mutilated copy, to ihofe who 
have the original in their hands. 

. Were my publication thought wor- 
thy of a fecond edition, fome parts of 
it might be corrected, and others more 
fully elucidated • And fhould it meet 
with a favourable reception, I intend 
(from materials already coUefted) to 
publiih a fecond volume, including 
t4iat period of facred hiftory, from the 
4^1uge, to the eftablilhment of the 

twelve 
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twelve tribes in Canaan. During which 
period, we find many remarkable oc- 
currences, fucli as, the confufion of 
languages at Babel ; the dellruiStion of 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; the plagues o£ 
Egypt ; and the peregrinations of the 
Ifraelites thro' the wildernefs. 

* 

In my prefent undertaking I have 
met with the countenance of a 
numerous and refpeftable lift of 
fubfcribers, of different denominations,. 
to whom I fincerely prefent niy 
grateful acknowledgments. It is my 
greateft ambition, and it would be 
my greatefl happinefs, to have it in 
my power by any produftion of mine, 
to make them a more fubftantial re- 
turn, by imprefling their minds with 
jufl and worthy fentiments of Al- 
mighty God ; by excitiiig them to the 
ftudy of revelation, and a due efleera 
Cor its facred truths ; and convincing 

them 
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them that all the difpehfations of pro^ 
vidence to mankind, originated froni 
di\dne benevolence, and will at laft 
terminate in his glory, and the hap- 
pinefsbf his rational creation^ 
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£d« Paiue> Efq; t 



Sam. Beachcroft, Efq; i 
Peter Gauffcri, Efq; z 
Dan. Booth, E£q; 2 
Ed. Darrcll, Efq; 2 
Mark Weyland, Efq; i 
Dan. Giles, Efq; 2 
John Ofborne, Efq; 
Chritt. PuUer, Efq; 2 
Godfrey Thornton, Efq; a 
Richard Clay, Efq; 2» 
Wm. Cook, Efq; 2 
Brook Watfon, Efq; M. P. ^ 
Beedon Long, jun. Efq; 2 
T. S. Jackfon, Efq; 2 
Benj. Boddington, Efq; 2 
Thomas Dea, Efq; 2 
Roger Boehm, Efq; 2 
Benj. Winthrop, Efq; 2 
Lyde Browne, Efq; 2 
Wm, Snell, Efq; 2 
Job Matthew, Efq; 2 
Sam, Thornton, Efq; 2 
Sam. Bofanquet, Eiq^ 2 
James Maud, Efq; 
Wm. Ewer, Efq; 

Mrs. Ann Algehr 

Sam. Amory, Efq; 

Mr. James Atkinfon 

H. P. Blencow, Efq; 

W. F. Blencow^ M. D. Lowick 

Hall 
Henry Blundel, Efq; 
Tho. Bodlngton, Elq; 
Mr. John Bowman 
John Brjckwood, Efq; 2 
Mr. Sergeant Bolton 
Rich, Burke, Efq; Counfellor 

at Law 
Mr. John Barton 

— Jof. Barton 

— Wm. Brummel 
John Cowan, Efq; Ely Place 
Wm. Chapman, Efq; 
Rich. @amplain^ Efq; 

Haw 
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Tho. Coiling woodj Efqj 
Tbo, Colea, Efq; 
Mr. Chaunccy 
•— Cleniiel, Staples Inn 

— John Collinfon 
i>iik£ of Devon (hire 

Sir Tho. Davenport, King'g 

. Counfel 

Rob. Drummond, Efq; Banker 

Henry Drummond, Efq; ditto 

Joha Defchamps, Efq; 

Right Hon Cha. Ja. Fox, 4 

Sir Mich, le Fleming, Bart. 

James Bogle Fr<inch, Efq; 

Wm. Fuller, Efq^ Banket 

Nath. Bogle French, Efq; 

And. French, Efq; 

Mr. Robert Faulder, 6 

FufDcl Tuffin 

Sir Henry Gray 

Geo. Gedwing, Efq; 

Mr. Rich. Graham 

John Bay nes G arfbnh, Efq; M; P* 

Mr. Wm. Gladwyn 

John Graham, Efq; 

Wm. Graham, Efq; 

Tho. Graham, Efq; 

Tho. Garforth, Efq; Counfcllor 

at Law 
Mrs. Garforth 
Mr. G* Gregdry 
H^nry Hanfon, Efq; 
l)aniel Hobfon, Efq; 2 
Wm. Hanfon, Efq; 
John Hal ford, Efq; 
Rev. H. Hunter, D. D. 
Mr. Tho. Heyfham 

— Rich. Hewit 
"i^— Tho. Hodgfon 

•^ Hill, Efq; Counfcllor at 

L.aw 

— Haywood, Efq; Counfcllor 
at Law 

— Wm.'Hall, 3 

~ Th. Hodges, Little Baddo 



Wm. Hayword, Efq; F. R. S. 

Jof. Ironmonger, Efq; 4 

Mr. R. Irwing 

Rev. And. Kippis, D. D. 4 

Ja. Lowther^ Efq; M. P. 

John Lee, Efq; Kings's Counfel 

EJw. Law, Efq; Counfellor at 

Law 
Mr. Wm. Lewthi^raitc 
Samuel Msrtin, Efq; Coll. oi 

Antigua 
J6hn Myneer, Efq; 
Mr. Benj. Mills 

— Wjn. Norris, Surgioil 
John Nutt, Efq; 2 

^r, Newtion, Efq; 
Tho. Norman, Efq; 
John Norman, Efq; j 
Mr. Robert Norman 
Duke of Portland, 4 
Rev. Rich. Price, D. D. j^ 
Edw. Price, Efq; 
Mr. P. Polluck 
-^ Wm. Palmer 
■— Nich. Patrickfoh 
Gilbert Rofs, Efq; 
Mr. James Robinton 

— John Rbf« 

Rev. Dr. Rofe, Chifwick, j8 
Pe Alves Rebello 
Mr. Wm. Richardfon 

— John Ralph. M. D. 

— Tho. Routledge 

Rev. Wm. Smith, CambcrWeU 

Mifs Moriah Smith 

Mr. Robert Simpfon 

John Smith, Efq; 

Arthur Shepherd, Efq; 

Mr. John Strettel, 2 

John Scot, £!fq; Counfellor at 

Law 
Mr. Tho. Stanton, 6 
— — Shaw, Efq; Maiden 
Mr. Wm. Sorrel 
•— John Smifli 
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Mr. Jof. Spurrel 

Rev. Tho. Dalton B. D. Vicar 

of Carifbrook, Ifle of Wight 
Mr. North 
Mr»* North 

Matt. Towgood, Efq; Banker 
Tho. Taylor, Efq; 
Mr. John Thompfon 

— John Townfetid 
Jacob Wilkinfon, Efq; 4 
AIci. Wiicock, Efq; 

T. Wylic, Efq; 

R. Wylie, Efq; 

Tho. White, M. D, 

C Wood,£fq;CounJfe]IoratLaw 

Mr. Tho. Workman 

-Jof.Willcs 3 

— John Young 

MARYPOR.T, tic. 

Mr. Jamet Andrews 

•— Wm. Blamire, Surgeon 

— A. Biddleftonc 

— Wm. Bonner 
r- John Faucet 

— Harris 
^- Inman 

— John Nelfon 

— John Potts 
— • Penricc 

— Richmond, Attorney * 
Humphrey Senhoufc, Efq; Ne- 
ther-hall 

Mrs. Senhoufe, ditto 
Mr. Shute 

— WDkinfon, Attorney 

NEWCASTLE, lie 

Tho. Allan, Efq; 
Mrs. Allan 
^ Atlic 

— Avifon 

Ed. Anderfon, Efq;^ 

L Andrew, Efq; Sco'tch-houfe 

Mr. Henry Aircy 



Mr. Jofhua Elder 

— Lancelot Atkinfon 

— George Adams 
— ^ George Allan 

— Robert Aughton 

— Tho. Angus 

— Wm. Armftiong 

— Mich. Abfley ^ 

— Caleb Angus 

— John Atkinfon 
George Baker, Efq; 
Mrs. Baker 

Mrs. Blackney 

Mifs Er. Blackct, Wylani 

John Eraf. Blacket, Efq; 

Ckrift. Blackct, Efq; 

Cha. Brown, M. D. 

Rer. Hen. Blackct ,.:^ 

Rev. Rich. Baxter, A.M. Stanit. 

Rev. J. Barnel, Whickham 

Rev. Rob. Barnet, Yorkfhire 

Richard Bell, Efq; 

Mr. John BeU 

— James Bell 

— David Bell 

— John Bell, Land Surveyor 

— George Blaylock 

— J. Borfe, «ull 
"— George Brummel 

— Brummel, Surgeon 

— Ruffcl Brown 

— Tho. Brown 
-~ Ralph Brown 

— John Bcdlington 

— Chrift. Bedlington 

— Henry Barnet 
Mrs. Brodie 

Mr. Samuel Brcwfter 
— . Wm. Burn 

— Batty, Rippon, 3 
Mifs Grace Crcffwell 

Sir Blackfton Conyers, Bart. 4 
Rich. Chambers, Efq; 
Snow Clayton, Efq; 
Wm. Cramlington, Efq; 
JohnClark^ M. D. 

€ FLev. 
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Rev. M. Claf too . 
Mr. Wm.Cowper 
• — Robert Cram 

— James Calton 

— Tho. Carr. .^ 
•— Gcoi^e Chapmaii 

— Wm. €hatto 

— Henry Cuthbertfon 

— Coulthard, Refiner 
•— J. Crawford 

' — Cha. Charleton 

— David Carr 

— J. Chapman 
Tho. Davifon, Efq; 
Mrs. Davlfon 
Edw. Dale, Efq; 
Mrs. Dale 

Mr. Lionel Dixon 

Mrs. Dixon 

Mr. John Dodgfon 

— John Dbdds, Land Surveyor 
— ' Doubleday 

— John Doughty 
Mrs. Dovrell 

Mr. Wm. Da vies 
Rev. Mr. Earl 
Rev. John EUifon 
Rev. Tho. Ellifoh 
Mrs. Ellifoii 
Mr. James Eaftori 
-— Tho. Fnglifti 
— . Rich.Fiflier 

— J<'hn Fryer 

— Wm. Fenton 

— Rich. Fifhwreck 

— John Farrer, Witto?i le Wear 

— Tho. Gibfon, Old Bank 

— Benj. Gibfon 
Mrs. Gibfon 

R. W. Grey, Efqj Backworth 
Mr. Tho. Gaul 

— Wni. Green, 2 
•— . Wm. Green 

— George Green, Wallbottlc 

— Cuthbert Gre^vtrell 
ir- Tho. Grecnwcll 



I _ Tho. Greenwell, Whitton 
Caftle 

— Jo(hua GreenwcU 
r— Robert Greenwood 

— John Gale 

— A. T. Griffith 

— Tho. Guthrie 

— John Grey 

— John Gates, jun. 
Ralph Heron, Efq; 
Mrs. Heron 
Mrs. Hutchinfon 
Mifs Henzell • 
F. Hurry, Efq; Howdoii 
Mr. Tho; Hurry, ditto 
Jafpcr Harrifon, Efq; 
fvev. Mr. Hefket, Denton 
Mr. James Hornygold 

— Solomon Hodgfon 

— Rich. Hetherington 

— John Huntington 

— Wm. Hamilton 

— John Hindhiarfti 

— John HuDt'cr 

— Fred. Horn, Surgeon 

— Stewart, Attorney 

— Stephen Humble 

— Wm. Harvey 

— Wm. Harwood 

— Allgood Hunter 

— Tho. Houlter 

— Alexander Hopper 

— John Huntley 

— Tho. Hawdon 
Mrs. Jordan 
Fran. Johnfon, Efq; 
George Johnftouj 2 

— Wm. Ingham, Surgeon, 2 
.— Tho. Ifmay 

— Robert Jobling 
^ CreiT. Jobling 

— Job Jamefon 
R. L. Kibblefworth, Efq; 
Mr. Rich. Keenlyfide, Surgeon 

— John Kirfop 

— Joha Kirfop 
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Mr. Jof. King 

•— Alex. Kinlock 

Sir G. Henry Liddcll, Bart. 2 

Lady Liddell, 2 

Mrs. Lin/kill 

Rev. Stephen Lufliington, Vicar 

Jof. Lamby Efqj Tyne Bank, 4 

J9hn Lamb, £fq; Wiadmiils 

Robert Lifle, Efq; 

Ja. Tho. Lorraio, Efq; 

John Lowe's, Efq; Ridley* hall 

Rob. Lynn, Efq; Kit)bIefworth 

David Landell, Efq; 

Mr. George Lo(h, 2 

— Tho. Littlefair, 2 

— John Leighton, Surgeon 
"7- Robert Leifhman 

— Wm. Lloyd 

— Samuel Lanton 

— George Liddell 

— Jof. Liddell 

"— John Longridge 

— Addifon Langhorn 
"— Tho. Laybourn 

— Jof. Laybourn 

— Wm. Leavifs 

— Wm, Loftut 

— Wm. LoftuSy jun. 
Mifs Mary Learmouth 

John Marlcy, Efq; Demilone 

Henry Mitcalfe^ jun. Efq; 

Mifs Midcalf 

Mrs. Miln 

Mr. John Morrifoji, Z 

— J^cob Maud 

— Wm Mofsman 

— J. Mofsman 

— ^ Jacob Mills, Chymift 

— Tho. Maddifon 

— John Morrifga 

— Nicholfon 

— John Naifh 

— Wm. Nixon 
Robert Ormfton, Efq; 
Rey. Rich. Oliphant 
Mr. Ord, Lumley 
Tiftacis Peacock, Efq; 



Stephen Pemberton, M. D. 
Mr. Powell, Surgeon 

— Matt. Pnngle 

— Wm. Patterfon 

— Geo. Pickering 

— Ralph Pickering , 

— Wm. Potter 
— - Tho. Prir^gle 

— N. Philipfon 
John Robert fon, Efq; 
James Rudman, Efq; 
Mr. John Robinfon 

— Robert Robinfori 

— Tho. Robfon 

— Tho. Robfon 

— Ed. Robfon 

— James Row 

— Wm. Row^ 

— George Riles 

— S. Rutherford 

— Henry Richmond 

— Robert Rankin 

— Rich. Rogerfon, Lieut. 
Lieut. Rotheram, Royal Navy 
Mr. John Ruddle, Bufhblade 

— Ridley, Parkend 

— Aubone Surtees, jun. Efq; 

— JohnStoddart, M.Greenwich 
Mrs. Stoddart 

Rev. George Scurfield, A, M^ 
Mr. Wm. Story 

— John Sewell 

— Robert Stephenfon 

— Tho. Saunderfon 
Mifs Skclton 

Mr. Henry Smith 

— Cha. Smith 

— Tho. Simpfoji 

— John Slack 

— Mr. Sorfby 

— Wm. Seymours 

— John Scafe 

— ,Wm. Scot 

— Wm. Skelton 

— John Skelton 
— - Jona. Sorfby 

c z !4r« 
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yir, Tho. Simpfon 
•i— Wm. Shotter 
•:— David Stephcnfon 

— Wm. Smith 
T. C. Turner, Efq; 
Mrs. Thomlinfon 
Mifs Thomlinfon 

Rtv, Mr. Wm. Turner, jun. 2 
Rev. Mr. Thofp 
Mr. Tho. Taylor 

— Robert Taylor, Wallfcnd 
i- Tho. Taylor ' 
Mr. John Vcrty 

Rich. Wilkinfon, Efq; . 

George Waldie, Efq; 

John Ward, Efq;^ 

Wm. Wilkinfon, Efq; 

Rowland Web fler, Efq; StQckton 

pJicholas Walton, Efq; Fcrnacrcs 

N. Walton, jun. Efq; 

Rcr. Mr. Woo4, Fellftonc 

Mri. White 

Mr. John Woodcock 

— Jof. Whitfield 

•i— Robert Whartoiii,Whickham 

— Wm. W"fon 
—• Benj^ Wood 

— Gilfrld Ward 

— Robert Witheringtoii 
~* Robert Wright 

— Wm. Wilfon, Teams 

— Tho. Wood, Kclltfield 

— Dan. Wilfon> Salt-well-fide 
Jt- Ed. Wilfon, Sduth Shields 
-r- Walfh, Surgeon 

-— Tho. Wakon 
-i— John Wighttnan 

— Yielder, Efq; Mayor 
Mn. Yielder 

Mr. Tho. Yellowley 

PENRITH, Ctf^. 

Chr. Aglionby, Efq; Nunnery, 2 
RcT. Wm. Armllrong 
RcT. Jtmcs Broadfoot 



Bcv. l<^r. Blain, Grayftock 
Mr. Batty, Kirby Lcnfdal^ 

— John Buchanan 

— C. C. Cookfon, Efq; 
Rev. Mr. Cowper 

Mr. Tho. Clark 

— Henry Dixon 

Lionel Wright Fletcher, Efq; 

Hutton Hall, 2 
Tim. Featherilonhaugh, Efq; 

Kirkofwald 
Rev. Wm. Grattan 
Mifs Grainger, Mclmerby-v 
Mifs Jenny Grainger, ditto 
Mr. Graham, Hornby 

— Edw. Graves, Attorney 
Williams Hiffcl, Efq; Dalmain 
Mr. ^arrifon, Surgeon 

— f-jenderfon, Shap 

Rev. Mr. Jackfon, Moreland 
Mr. John Jamefon 

— Wm. Benj. Jamefon 

— Benj. Jamefon 

— Tho. James 

Rev. Wm. Lowther, D. D. 
Re?. Mr. Lewthwaite, Hutton 
Mr. Tho. Monkhoufe 

— Nicholfon, Attorn. Appleby 

— Robert Orr 

Tho. Pattinfon, Efq; Melmcrby 
Rev. Mr. Paxton^ Parkhead 

— Richardfon, Efq; 
Mifs Richardfon 

Mr. George Ralph 

— Rich. Story, Surgeon 
-^ John Sanderfon 

— Ed. Settee, Appleby 
Rev. John Twccdic 

Mr. Williams, Adj. 

J. O. Yates, Efq; Skirwith Abbey 

Mr. Robert Yarker, Lowthc^ 

SHEFFIELD, t:fc. 
Browo, M. D. 



John Booth; Efq; Bruihoufe 
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}lc?. Mr. Dixofiy Ecclesficld 

Fraa. Fcnton, Efq; 

Mr. Wm. Hoyle, Attorney 

— John Kent, Hooton Roberts 

}of. Matbewmao, Efq; 

Mr. Outram, Alfretoc, Derby fh. 

John Parker, Efq; Woodthorp 
£d. Prince, Efq; Ewes 
tho. Ravrfon, Efq; Wardfe^id 
Tho. Stead, Efq; Hillfborough 
Mr. SambourBc, Attorney 
Ja. Wheat, Efq; Norwood«hall 

SHIELDS, i:fc. 

Mr. John Armftroog, Surgeon 

— Richard Armftrong 

— Nicholas Armftrong 

^ Nicholas Armftroog, jun. 

— Thomas Carr 

— Wm. Clarlc 

— James Crichtoo, Sunderland 

— Sam. Caudell 

— Tho. Frank, fen. 
-^ Wm. Fletcher 

Edw. Hall, Efq; Whitby 
Henry Hudfon, Efq; ditto 
Mr. Hopton, Sunderland 
— • Samuel Hurry 

— Heflop 

— Ad. Hall 

— Tho. Kirby 
Wm. Linflcill, Efq; 

Jacob Maud, Efq; Sunderland 
Mr. Wm. Parker 
^ David Rac, 2 
Mr. John Rippon 

— Walter Rae, Sunderland 
Rev. George Smith, 2 

Mr. Patrick Watfon 

— Mark Willings 

— Sam. Weft 

WHITEHAVEN, ^c. 

Mr. John Addifon, jun. Farton 
*- Nicholas Afh 



— Wm. Afliburn 
«— Bcnj. Antrobus 

— John Beck 

— Robert Blakency 
— ^ John Buckham 

— Robert Baldridgc 

— Abraham Brough 
Rev. C. C. Church 
Mrs. Collier 

Mr. Robert Carter 
John Dixon, Efq; 
Jofhua Dixon, M. D« 
R. Dixon, M. D. 
Mr. Peter Dixon 

— Ralph Elliot 

— Robert Fifher 
Mrs. Fletcher 
Mr. J. Forftcr 

•— Robert Fergufon 
•— H. Fleming 
Mrs. Gray burn 

— Peter Gale 

' — Andrew Green 

— Jof. Grainger 

— Wm. Graham, Dean 

— John Grindal 

Rev. Wilfrid Huddlcllonc 
Tho. Hartley, Efq; 
John Hartley, Efq; 
Jof. Hofkins, Efq; 
P.J. Heywood, Efq; 1 
Robert Heywood, Efq; Dougla(i^ 
Mr. John Huddleftbn ' 

— Huddlefton ^ 

— Jphn Hamilton, Surgeon 
Mr. Harris, Surgeon 

— Tho. Harrifon 

— Peter Hudfon 

— Holmes 

— Wm. Hak 

E. L, Irton, Efq; Irton-hall 
John Jackfon, Efq; Catgill ' 
Mr. Dan. Jackfon 

— Wm. JackfoQ 
~ Johnfton 

-»- Edw. Johnfton 

Mr. 
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Mr. Jof. Ingrim 
_ Rich. Kelfict 

— Mont. Kelfick 

Tho.-L«twi.lge. Eiq; 
Mr. Ifaac Litticdale 
_ H. l.ittUdale 

— Little, Surgeon 
Rev. Mr. Martin 
_ John M'Bridc 

— Mlngay^ 

Rev. Mr. Nicholfon 
Mr. Rich. Oyw 
_ Robert Oftel 
Mrs. Ponfonby 
Mr. P. P"l< 

— John Peart 
- Tho. Potts 

Rev. Cha. Robin, IQeofMao 
Mr.CHrift Koblnron 
MM.J.RitfQi. 
Mr. John Rumncy 
_ lohn Routledge 
Rev.R.Scot, A.M. St.Beei 
Humphrey Senhoufe.Efq; 
Tor. Senhoiife. Efq; 
TameBapedding. Efq; 
G. Edw. Stanley, Ef*ii Ponfonby 
Rev. Mr. Sedgewickc 
Mr. Tho. Spence 

John Sarjeant 

_ John SimpfoD 
;— Wm. Simpfon 

Andrew Spiital 

Alex. Spittal 

John Smilhfon 

. — Fr. Troiighton 

— John TyloB 

Rirli Wnrdfworth, Efq; 
Mr. Joh^W. i^=r 

— John Walktr 
Meffrs. W-are A Son 
Mri. Tho. Wilfon 
_ J„f. Wilfon 

— Peier Youager, Attorney 



WIGTON, y.:. 
Mr. David Anderfon, Bowreft 

— John Atkinfon, Dockray 
Sir John Brifco, Bart. Crofton, 4 
Lady Brifco, 2 

Rtfv. Mr. Brifco, Orton 
Mr.Ofmolh. Barwifc, Abbey H. 
_ James Barwife, ditto 

Win. Brownfword, Attorney 

Wm. Blennerhaffet 

— Chrift. Borradale 
_ Benj. Bell, Surgeon 

— Tho. Bowman, Surgeon 
George Darne*, Bromfield 

— Jof. Barnei, Walton 

Bufhby, Torpenhow 

Rev. Mr. Clark 

Mr. Geo. Clark, Crofton 
Robert Clark, Sebergham 

— Tho. Cowan, Applegarth 
Tho. DcDton, Efq; Warnel 
Rev. M;-. Tfaac Denton 

Mrt. Ua'Tl'in, HeOtet 
Mr. John Dalton 

— George Dalton, OugbtOB 

— John Daod, Main* 
_ John Dand, Churchill 

Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart. Clea- 

hiill, M. P. 1 
Mr. Jeffrey Falder, Wood 
_- Tho. Gibfo*, Thurfby 
Mr. John Graham, Crofton 

Rev. Mr. Hodgfon, Afpatria 

Rev. Mr. Halifax 

Rev. Mr. Harrlfon, Bovrnefc 

Mr. Robert Hodgfon 

— Jamet Burton 

— Jof. Hcwar, Scberghaia 
_- Tho. Howe, ditto 

_ Jotin Howe, Thurfby 
_- John Holmei, ditto 

— Tho. Holmes 

— Lancelot Hoggart 

Rev. Mr.JefferfoB, Caldbecl^ 
Mr. Robert Johnfton 

Mr. 
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Mr. John Ifchay) Thuf/bf ^ 
Sir Gllfr. LawfoDy Bart. BraytOQ 
Wilfrid Lawfon, Efq; 
Mr. Henry Lowes, Attorney 

— Ifaac Lowthian, Seberghani 
John Matthews, Efq; 

Rev. Mr. Marri, Mungrifdale 
Mr. John Potts, Brayton 

— Mrs. Relph 
The. Relph, Efq; 

V— Relph, M. D. London 
Mr. Simon Relph, Sowerby 
Rev, Mr. Richardfon, Bromfield 
Rcf. Nich.Robinfon, Thurfby 
Mr. John Robinfon 

— John Robinfon, Kirkland 

— Tho* Robinfon, Bownefs 

— Ifaac Robfon, Grafsgarth 

— Th. Rigg, Surgeon, Afpatria 

— Railton, Caldbeck 

"^ Jof. Richardfon, Sebergham 

— G. Roper, Leavillecoats 

— Cha. Ray 

Rev. John Stubbs, Sebergham 
Mr. John Simpfoo» ditto 

— John Stalker, ditto 

—- Rich. Simpfon, Caldbeck 

— Sanderfon, Caftle Sowerby 

— Stoddart, ditto 

— Jcre. Skeltofl, Brown rigg 
•— John Studholm, Thurfby 
Rev. Mrli Thompfon, Raughton 
Mr. Wm. Taylor, Sebergham 
Rcv.Mr.Wilmot, A.M. Caldbeck 
Rev. Mr. Waite, Brayton 

Mr. Tho. Watfon, Bog 

— • Lancelot Walker, Surgeon 

— Geo. Williamfon, Whinuow 

— Ambr..Wilfon, Weavertoa 

— Tho. Wilkinfon, Thurfby 

WORKINGTON, ^c. 

]Rcv. W. T. Addifon 

Mn. Adderton, Harrington 

Mifs Adderton, ditto 



Rev. Mr. Atklnfon, DifUngton' 
Mr. Jof. Bacon, Harrington 

— Benj. Bacon, ditto 

John Chriftian, Efq; Working. 

ton-hall, 4 
Mr. Tho. Collins 

— Wm. Collins 

— Wm. Craig 

— Ed. Craig 

— Abraham Coulthard 

— Ifaa(i Crofby 

— B. Crofthwaitc, Harrington 

— Ifaac Crofby 

— Dan. Dickinfon 

— Wm. Eckford 

— John Eltwood 

— John Hodgfon, J 

— John Head 

— John Hewitfon 

— John Hudfon 

— Wm. Jackfon 

— Jof. Jackfon, Harrington 

— John K^ay, ditto 
Miftt Sarah Lowthian 
Mr. John Langcake 

— James Lawfon 

— John Lawfon 

Mr. Wm Little, Harrington 

— M'Gaa 

— Robert Martindale 

— James MefTcnger, Harrington 

— Fletcher Peelc 

— John Peele 

— Rumney, 2 

— Matt. Ruffel 
Edw. Stanley, Efq; 

— John Scot 

— John Selkirk 

— Tho. Simpfon 

— Jer. Smith 

— Henry Tickell 

— John Thompfon 

— Jer. Thompfon 

— Chr. fhompfon, Harringtoa 

— Mufgravc Walker 

Mr: 
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Mr. Wnu Watts . 
Mrs. Watts 
Mr. Martin Weftray 
^ Jof, Wilfon 
Re? Jof. Winder 

SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH, ^c. 

Duke of Athol 

Edw. Armftrong, Efq; Advocate 
Alex. Alllfon, Writer to the Sig. 
Wm. Armftrong, Hollandhirft 
David Bonnet, Efq; Butterworth 
T. Bruce, Efq; Advocate, Arfiot 
Rev. Tho. Blacklock, D. D. 
John Buihby, Writer, Dumfries 
Wm* Cullen, Med. P. P. 
John Campbel, Efq; 
Wm. Carlyle, Efq; Advocate 
Robert Corbet, Efq; ditto 
John Clark, Efq; F. R. S. Elden 
J. Clark, jun. Writer, Dumfries 
Rev. John Craig, Ruthwell 
Mr. Robert Craig, Writer 
» — Wm. Coupar 

— J.Clemifon,Murraywhaitc,M 
kobert Dalziel, Efq; Advocate 
Benj. Dunbar, Efq; Hcmpriggs 

^Rev. Mr, vjohn Dowe, Meth vcn 
Jlev. Mr. Jac. Dixon, Moufewald 
Mr. Dixon, Hawick 
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he therefore intends to publifh a fecond ; and with that view, will 
deliver out propofuls as foon as convenience will permit* 
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JOB xxxvui. .4. 

Wbir^ waji thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? Declare if thou baft underjlanding. 







HE Book of Job carrier pn the face of k^ 
fucli ftriking marks of remote, antiquity, 
that Jews and Qiriulans in general^ have 
looked upon^ it as the oldeft compofition in the 
world. As a prQof that it was wf;itten. before the 
giving of the law from Mount Sinai, we do not 
find In it, one alliifion to aiiy r]te or ceremony of 
the Mofaic inftitution : neither dpes it mention any 
thing relating to the' pofterity of Jacob j, theiir 
fojouroin^ in Egypt j their paffagc through the Red 
Bea^ or their peregrinations in the Wildernels^ the* 
it frequently introduces lingular and extraordinary 
afts of IJiviflCf providence. It*s lingiiagd is bold 
and liervous, atid decorated with all the imagery 
of EafVern elbc^uence; and it abounds with de- 
fdriptions of 'the rfiajcfty and power of Almighty 
God, which are truly animated "and fublime< 
This Bodk acquaints usju^ith fcveral momor^bte 
- . B tran* 



2 , On the Book' of Job. Lect.I, 

mnfaftipi^ not recorded by any other writer 
under the Old Teftamcnt. It tells us, that beftxre 
the fornjation of this globe, there were ftars in 
the firpiameijir an«l ^ngfcte in Heaten .* When waft 
thou when I laid the foundations of the earthy when 
the morning Jlars fang together^ and all thefons of 
God fboutedforjoyf . It fpeaka of the apoftacy of 
angelic hofts.f Behold he fujt no truft in hisfer^ 
vahts^y afidhis angels he charged with folly. And it 
gives us a record of fomething which God fpoke 
to Adam, which is not to be met with elfewhere. 
And unto nidni tt , to Addm he,faifl.\ Beholdjth'c 
fear of the Lord is wi/doni^ and id depart from evil 
is uhderjlanding. 

Who \^as the father of Jgb, arid at what pre- 
ifcife "period of the world he flpuriflied, we are no 
where told J but the name of the country where 
he dwelt, and the defignations of his friends, 

hefpeak him a defccndent of Ifhmael or Efau t 
and the length of his age, which waa above two 
hundred years, 43 a proof that he lived in the days 
pf the patriarchs, before thp life of xpan was 
reduced to its ihorteft meafure. Some draw an 
argument for Jolpj's living in an early period, froin 
the clear a^d perfpic^ous manner, in which he 
delivers the leading dpftrines.pf that religion, 
which Cod was pleafed to communicate to the 
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firft of the human race, and ti^hich dbubtlefs/like 

tht tcUgibn of hi$ own fon, was, in proccfs of 

time, corrupted by the doftrincs and opinions of 

men. Thus, he defcribes death a^ a ftate of obli-"^ 

vion and reft ; as * his lying down in the dujl^ and 

mt awaking till the Heavens be no more : and 

be declares his hopes of a happy refuriredion thro* 

a Redeemer, in clearer terms than any other 

writer, before life and immortality were brought 

to light, f / know^ fays he, that my Redeemer 

livetb^ and that he prdll fiaxd at the latter day upon 

the earthy and tho* after my Jkin^ worms dejlroy this 

hdy^ yet in my ficjh jhall I fee God. 

Some writers, affc£Hng fingularity of opinipts 
have adduced fpecious arguments, to prove 
that Job is a fiflitious charafter, and that the 
whole of his hiftory, is nothing but an allegorical 
defcription of the vexatious tteatmfent, which the 
Jews received from their malevolent neighbours, 
after they returned frotn Babylon, and began to 
rebuild their city and temple J. But we have no 
lefs authority than that of God himfelf, to con- 
vince us that Job was a real man j for he ranks 
him with two other eminent perfonages, and fays. 
§ IJo' Noahi yoby and Daniel were in that cityy 
they fbould deliver but their oinn fouls by their 

* Chap. XIV. 12. f Ch. xix. 25. % Warburt. Din 
Legat. § Ezek. xiv. lif. « 
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ri^Hcoufnifs^ faith' ilj£ Lord. And had not the 
Apoftle James, believed him to have had a rc?J 
exiftence, he never would have recommended 
him as a pattern to other men. * Te have heardj 
fays he, of the paiieiue of Job. 

There have been various opinions among 
Ical'iied men^ about the writer of this book. 
Some have afcribed it . to Elihu ; fome . to So- 
lomon, and others to the .Men of Hezekiah, 
But it appears io me highly probable, that Job 
left behind him fome memoirs of his own life 
written by liimfelf ; and that Mofes meeting with 
thefe in the land of Midian, feleded the moft 
remarkable paflages, and iifter digefting them 
into a book, cmbclliihed the whok with a poetic 
{lile and fcenical drefs. He would look upon this 
hiftory, as very applicable to the diftreffed condi- 
tion of his own countrymen, and after returning 
into Egypt, would frequently read it to them, to 
confole them under their affli^lions, and give them 
the hopes of a happy deliverance from their thral* 
dom. 

But may it not be faid, if Job at one time fpeaks 

' of a refurre&ion in fuch a clear manner, why does 

he not more frequently introduce this doftrinc^ 

and dwell upon it with pleafure, as the bed .an4 

fureft confolation to good men, under all the 

* Ja^ V. ii, 

iqifcries 
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miferies of human life ? And if Mofes was the 
vritcr of this book, why docs he in his other 
writings, overlook a future ftate, aqd not make it 
the great fanftion f f thofe laws which he gave? to^ 
the Ifraclites ? But I would obferve' that a rcfur- 
rcdion and future immortality arc often mention- 
ed by Job, tho' in phrafes peculiar to the language 
and period in which that book was written*. 
And. doubtlcfs there were wife and fufficicnt rea* 
fons, why Mofcs did not infert the dodrine of a 
future ftate, into his fyftem of legiflation. Per- 
haps, the minds of his countrymen, being yet 
nide and untutored, were not able to look up to 
the iiArifible and fpiritual objects of religion, fo 
as to be awed to obedience by them : and a doc- 
trine, which made them forego the concerns of 
this world for the rewards of another, was not 
fttited to thait oeconomy, of which, under God, he 
was the minifter and condufter. But tbo' the 
law of Mofcs was fenced with temporal promifes' 
and threatenings alone, and as an apoftle remarks, 
was f added becaufe of tranfgrejffionsj yet this could 
neyec preclude the Ifraelites, from any of thofe 
bleffings, which were to be accomplilhcd by the 
feed of the woman, and which were included in 
that covenant/ made with their father Abraham* 

• ♦ §ee Peter's Crit. Defert. on Job. f Gal. iii. ij. 

Several 
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Sacral reafons may be affigned, tB[hicti make it 
Vcry.plrobablc, that Mofcs during his exilei *r)iich 
laftcd forty years, not only wrote the hifkory of 
Job, but likewife the bpok df ftenefis^ 

Wc are told that Jethro, pfieft of Midian, 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and. like- 
wife {Appointed him keeper of tts herds and 
flocks*. This would make his circtimftance^ irf 
Kfc^eafy and comfortable. And, as the nature of 
his employment afforded him ti\ne and leifure, 
wc may take for grSinted, that a itian ah-cady 
kartied in all the wifdom of Egypt ^ would not llacken 
his purfuit ^ittx knowledge, but would prqfecutc 
fuch ftudies as fuited his geniug and inclination. 
The works which he left behind him, indicate the 

• r 

fiiperiorky of his talents for hiftorical compofitibtt. 
TUThcn we refleft then, upon his atdent and in- 
flexible love to his countrymen, which proved the 
occafion of his banifliment, need we wonder to 
find him employed, in writing the hiftory of his 
anceftors, and tracing them up to their very origin. 
Hi§ fitXiation in Midian", might afford him mate- 
rials for a work of this kind, which he could not 
fo readily procure elfewhcre. The people among 
tirhom he lived, were the defcendents of Abraham, 
en whom his Maker beftowed this encomium. 
f / knoiv him, that he will command bis children, 

* Exod. ill. I. f Gen. xviii. 19. 

gnd 
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and his boufehold after him^ and tbeyjball keep the 
vjaj of the Lord. Now, tha'^ Midian the father 
of the MidiajDiites, was the fon of Abraham by his 

■ ■ B I ^ • 

vifc Kcturah, yet, we have no reafon to fuppofc that 
he would ]CK)t have as religious an education as 
Ifaac the fon of Sarah, and heir of the promife. 
Bcfides, it appears from hiftory, that the otheif 
tranches of Abraham's family, were fo): nii^ny 
generations a flourifhing people, (and at this tim^ 

one of, them was pried and probably prince of 

(• ■ * '.•■.. 

Midian) while the pofteriiy of Jacob were reduced 
to a cruel and ignominious bondage in the land of 
Egypt. Such an abje& ftate for a long period of 
years, would naturally deprefs their minds ; render 
them infcAtible of any liberal accomplifhsieiiit ; 
aad wean their attention from every other circum- 
fiance, but how to earn their bread, and avoid thc; 
frowns of their unfeeling tafk-mafters. Thus, it 
is not to be fuppofed, that Mofes could coUe^ 
among his own countrymen many ufeful memQirs 
of antient times. Bi^t living with his fi^ther 
in liiw, who afterwards gave a fpeciihen of his 
great lagacity and judgment*, s^nd who being 
a prieil muft have had befide him all the (lock 
pi knowledge to be found in that part of the 
vorld, he would derive great affiftance from him, 

♦ §ce Jcthrp'^ advice to l^gfet, S^^^d. ?irxii. 17. 
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in cbmpiling at^rork, perhaps equally agreeable 

to both; 

' But. now, a ftrong objedion occurs, viz. fup- 
pofing Mofcs capable of writing part of (he book 
of Genefis, yet how could he write the hiftorydf 
the Creation, before ^hcre was a man to fee this 
tvork, and tranfmit an account of it to .p<iftdrity ? 
Does not the Almighty in the very text challeWgi 
ithe Vhole of the human race to tell tht tir&c when^ 
bt the manner how, this ftupenduous wofk ^as 
t«euted, when he fStys^ Where wqfl thou, when I 
laid the foundations of the earth f Declare if thou 
haft underftandihg. I readily allow, that no man 
could ever have attained to the knov^ledge of this, 
but by a particular revelation from Heaven. But, 
that fuch a revelation w^s made to Adam wilf 
appea? probable from the following confiderations. 
We muft affirm, tfiat man at firft v^s cfthret 
created with intuitivp knowledge, like the OTgeb 
of God, (tho* this is incompatible with humanity) 
or that his Maker taught him what was necefiary 
for his welfare and fubfiftence. He had as yet 
Ad experience of the nature and qualities of herbs 
or fruit of any kmd, nor how any of thefe fuited 
his conftitution, fo that it wasimpoffible for hiin 
to diftinguifli betwixt falutary food and ddadl^f 
poiforu. But, that mm the image of his Maker, 
and fuperior of this lower world, Ihould be left 

by 
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by his Creator in fuch a deftitute condition^ as td 
have his exiftence indangcrcd every moment o^ 
Ks life, is not only unworthy of, bflt repugnant to 
feq charafter of that Bcinjg, * who is good unto alt^ 
md whofe tender mercies are over all Ins works. 
But Mofes confirms the fuggeftidns of reafori, 
and vrithal^ gives a convincing proof of his vera- 
city, when he defcribes in fuch a natural man- 
ner, how the Almighty treated our firft parentSi 
upon \m fending them into life/ He tells us, 
that when God made them a grant of every 
tree in paradife for food, he prohibited them 
under the mod awful fanftion, frdtti tifting 
the fruit of the tre^ of knowledge^ becaufc it 
*^ould not only be prejudicial to their health, 
but even fatal to thfcir livcS. When we find 
then, that the gracious parent of all, (hewedt 
fuch tender concern for the bodies of his frail 
offspring, can we fuppofe that he would with- 
hold from them, the knowledge of fuch truths, 
U might improve their minds iti piety arid virtue, 
and conduce to their prefent and future happinefs ? 
But nothing could fo eflFedualiy contribute to this 
tfnd,and give them fuch deep and lafting impreffions 
of the wifdom, power, and uhity of the true God^ 
As making them acquainted with the way and 

• ff. exlv. 9. 
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manner in which they and every other acaturt[ 
were brought into life and being. None, I pre- 
fume, will deny, that God could reveal fncb £a£l9 
to man, and there is the higheft probability that 
he did reveal them. Taking it then for granted^^ 
that fuch a revelation was made to the firft of the 
human race, I ih^ll endeavour to prove, that the 
hiftory of it, might have been handed down fron^ 
Adam to Mofes, free from fabulous and legendary 
additions, with which every difpenfation of reU<» 
gion has hitherto been corrupted. 

The all-wife Creator hath implanted in human; 
ciature certain principles, which excite in all mej^ 
a curiofity to be informed conc^rain^ the afiatfi 
of others, and a propenfity to communicate the 
ijiowledge of their own^ Were we not fo conltii^ 
tuted, we fhould know nothing, but what falls, 
within the reach of our fenfes^ and in thi$ refge<^ 
differ but little from the groveling creation : but 
led by this univerfal ipftinft, men have inveaficdr 
various methods, of communicating to their cQm, 
temporaries, and tranixnitting to polterity, tibue 
^knowledge of fuch fad^ as was likely to contrt* 
bute to their pleafure and profit. The firft^ and, 
for a confiderable time the only mode of con^ 
veyance, was oral tradition; which, between^ 
the creation and deluge muft have been more 
ccrtidn, and leis liable to be corrupted than after- 
wards 
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>pwirds, an account of the longevity, or great 
kogth of life at i»hich men arrived during that 
period. Qae man, yizi Methulcfah converfed 
mthJ^am and with Noah, and this included a 
^ce of time, not lefs than fixteen hundred and 
fifty.fix years. After the flood, the life of man 
tirai curt^ed, but not to fuch a degree, as to pre- 
Tcnt tradition paffing thro' very few hands fiom 
Noah to Mofes. Shem, the fon of that to- 
triarch, lived a confiderable time after the birth 
of Abraham ; who was, during fifteen years^ 
cotemporary with his grandfon Jacob. Jacob's 
fim Lcvij^ was grandfather to Amram the father 
ef Mofes i and thefc three might have converfed 
together.^ Thus it appears, that no more than 
feven pcrfonsi were necefiary, to deliver the hiftory 
of the creation and fall from Adam to Mofes. 

In every country, where there is little inter* 
courfe among men, and where the objeds of their 
knowledge and attention are but few, tradition 
is better preferved than elfewhere* And this was 
the cafe with the inhabitants of the early world. 
For a confiderable time after the creation, they 
had little to think of, or talk about, but the 
trani^ipn^ of their father Adam, and thofe 
extraordinary communicajtions, of light and know- 
ledge which his Maker imparted to him. Every 
febbath when they met together for foleran and 
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fecial worlblp; every facrifice .which they offered j 
and every aft of religion which they performed, 
would bring to their remembrance, the grounds 
Itnd reafoi^s of thefe folemnities ; in fo much that 
tradition and religion would be intimately con- 
nefted together, and mutually fupport each other. 
We may likewifc obfervc, that if their mental 
powers, bore any proportion to the fize and 
ftrength of their bodies, their memories would be 
clear and ftrong, and what they had pnce learned 
they would not cafily forget. 

Tradition muft have been preferved with the 
greateft fidelity, during the life of Adamr, which was 
nine hundred and thirty years ; becaufe his diiU 
dren, whenever they .were at a Iqfs for informational 
might always have recourfe to him, as a venerable 
and authentic record. And if it be true (as many 
learned mea believe) that the antient patriarchs 
and heads of families dcfcended from Seth, were 
endowed with a prophetic fpirit, their piety, and 
natural affeftion would prompt them to diifemiflt 
nate among the tribes over which they prefidcd, 
the religion and hiftory of their forefathers j aiid 
they would cautioufly guard againft every innO'o 
vation, by which their wicked and profligate 
neighbours, might endeavour to pervert or de« 
prave either the one tr the other. 
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Tradition would alfo be rendered more perma^ 
j|cnt, and be more eafily handed down to polarity 
from its early and ufual drefs, I mean that of poetry 
and mufic. Thepower of mufic is felt among thd 
rodeft and moft barbarous nationf of the world } 
and the few records which they have, are only to 
be met with in their hiftorical fongs. Mofcs hat 
prcferved one of theic, which was fung by tho 
Caiaaanltes, on the viftory of King Sihon over tho 
Children of Moab% and perhaps it is the oldeft 
fong extant. He himfelf compofed many fuch 
on particular occaiions, and injoined the Ifraelites 
to get them by heart, and rehearfe them. . Tfo 
repeating of heroic and martial fongs was fo iuit^d 
tothe tafte of former times^ that it became an hoi 
nourableand profitable employment; and an order 
of mcp, feIeQ:ed for the excellency of their memory 
and vQice, were retained by thofe of the higheft 
rank, tp compofe odes; or fongs, to foothe their 
pride and flatter their vanity f. They fung theftf 
fothe hatp^and o^er mufical inftruments at their 
fcftivaU and public . affembjies J. We arc in* 
fojiQed, that th^re were fomc employed in thi 
Temple worihip, faid to be cunning in the fongs 
tf the Lgrd%. It was ufual alfb at the funeral 

* Numb. zxl. 27. f Called in this ifland Bard( or 

wnftKlt. :|: See Introdu£^!oa to the Relics of Ancieiit 
l«tfy. < .1 Ckron. xkv. 7. 

pro. 
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proccfl^ons of the great, to retain a numbef <^9^ 
sten, as having more plaintive voIceS) tOciiog 
mournful dirgds; who, by wailing and lawen* 
tatkm» excited grief oh the one liand,^ and on 
tbe otber^ by their compofitions, offered incesfe * 
to the memory of the departed hero. This wag 
as antient cuftom, and is mentioned by }ob*« 
And the Prophet Jeremiah, forcfceing the ^reat 
fialughter which would be made among his toun^ 
erytten, defires them to prepare the mof$rning 

But men finding that fads buih on memoiy 
alone, were Kke ftrcams of water, apt to be tinc- 
tured with the different foils thro* which they 
jtafied, would foon find out other expedienta to 
a^ and relieve their memories* The firiland 
fimpleft of t^efe, as appears from facred htftory, 
were pillars ^ altars ^ groves > great hea{^ of 
^oncs i giving names to places defcriptive of the 
events which happened in them ; and inftitiitin^ 
fbkmn affemblies, at each of which the occafioA 
of the inftkution would be recited. But all thefe 
would be fo far imperfed:, that no fa6:s could be 
teamed from them, without information about 
their origin and intention* Therefore men woufd 
endeavour to improve their ftirmcr mventions, 
and think of fome mode of conveying hiftorical 
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knawledge whidx required no explanattoiC 
Hus could only be done by marks or colours. 
But however rude and (imple the firft aittempt to 
delineate fads might be, it gave rife to a moft 
valuable art, I mean that of writing, which under 
the providence of God, has proved the chief 
means of introducing into the wprld^ reKgioDy 
Icience, and civilization. 

It is generally agreed, that, the firft mode:of 
writing, taking that word in its Utmoft extent^ 
was painting, or deiigning material 'ob^cfls with 
colours*. This pradice is ilill kept up, by de 
greateft part of omcivilized nations: which ihews 
ui, that nature fpeaks with a imiform voice to tlie 
grofs capacities of menf • In procefs of time, the 
art of pidure writing would be rendered more 
cxpreffive^ by the addition of marks or figM# 
When the meaning of tfaefe were kiuxom and efta-* 
bllflied by common confent, this would form m 
^bolical language, fuch as we ufb, when we 
conveirfe with dumb perfons. Symbols or hiero*^ 
glypbics were long retained in writkig^ after aii 
alphabet was known, efpccially by the priefts of 
Egjrpt, to throw a veil over their do^rines, and 

* Goguet's Origin, &c. 
t When the Spaniards firft arrived in Mexico, the fntat*- 
bitanuof the fea coafta, apprized their Empqror Montezumvif 
of their landing, by fending him a large cloth, on which they 
^*d dcpiftcd every thing which they had feen. 

give 
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^iye ikem a myfterious air. The prophets tindei' 
iixc Old, and fome of the apoftles under the New 
^Teftament have adopted this ftile ; for which rea^ 
fon, none can underftand their writings, without 
firft learning to know the meaning of their dlfTc- 
rcnt figns aiid fymbols. 

. The art of writing, neVer arrived at any degrect 
of perfeftipn, till an alphslbet, and the ufe of let- 
ters were Invented. At what period of the' world 
this happened; or who was the man to whom fo- 
ciety is fo'mnch indebted for the invention, rc- 
xiains, and probably will for ever remain, a fe^ 
cret. But to delineate not only material objefts^ 
but even thoughts, words, and adidns, fo as td 
make diem vifiblc to the eye, is a wonderful art 
indeed ; in fo much, that many learned men, have 
jkot hefitated to. pronounce it above all human 
capacity ; and therefore have afcribed its Origin to 
a particular revelation from God. Some think 
that this art was fuggefted to Moles, when he 
was in exile, to divert his attention from thofe 
melancholy refle£tions, which, it is natural to fup«& 
pofe he felt, on account of his long abfence frorat 
his relations and countrymen. Others have «n* 
deavoured to prove with very plaufible arguments, 
that Mofes was taught the knowledge of letters 
by God, when he was- with him forty days oa 

Mguni 
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MoufH Sinaiy and there received the two tabled 
of ftonc*. < 

The firft materials men made ufe of, oii 
vhieh to delineate their charaders, were rocks; 
pillars, bricks, and fuch like. Afterwards they 
introduced things of a portikble nature, fuch a^ '. 

thin plates of les^d, brais, ivory, and wood fmeared 
Over ifrith Wix. To thcfe fuccceded the Ikins of 
. iheep a^d goats prepared for the purpofe ; thcii . 
thp imer bark of trees, -and the leaves of a rufll 
tailed papyrus. At lad the beft and moft conve-^ 
nicnt of all materials was found out, I mean papery 
fuch as is now commonly made ufe of. The in- 
&umrats em]^)oyed for writing, hive likewife 
Undergone mlny changes, from the pencil and thd 
itograving iron to the feather of a bird. 

Thus I have, endeavoured to trace the vanoui 
methods, by which the knowledge of fads^ mighty 
in.the eady world, have been handed down thro' 
aieries of. many ages; with a view to ihew thd 
poffibility of Mofes being able to write the oldcft 
part of his hiftory, without his receiving . any 
inpematural revelation from God. Yet I am 
far, &bm even infinuating that thi^ was the cafe; 
On the- contrary, when we attentively peruip tits 
writings, nothing but prejudice, c^n prcveiit us 

* $e9 Wii»4i?» Hift. of KnrfVrl. Vol. it 
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from finding in them, the deareit and mx>(i coxi« 
vincing proofs of Divine infpiration, qualifying 
him to a&, not only in the capacity of a hw- 
giver^ but likewife of an hiftorian. The fupeno* 
rity of Mofcs over every other writer of anti- 
quity, may be evinced from the following argv« 
taents. 

I • The oldeft and moft celebrated writers among 
the heathens, have acknowledged, that^th^r^ 9M 
a time prior to the commencement of hiftory } 
when all was involved in obfcurity aad darknefs i 
Smd they aUo\^, that their firfl: and earUeft rdft^ 
(ions of things, were borrowed from vague tradi^ 
tions, and unauthenticated records. But the hif- 
Xory of Moles is coeval with time .i(felf« Hii 
account of the formation of this glgbc, and of 
every thing therein/ is apparently as clear and 
tdiftind, as^'that of the deluge, or the d^ftrudioA 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, when there were men 
to behold, and record thefe events. He is n&ver 
at a lofs for infoimation* Hi< narrations arc as 
perfpicuous, as if he had been actually prcfent at 
every tranfa^tion which he relates. He quotes 
no human authority, but delivers his fentliAents, 
like a man confcigus tohimfelf, that what he 
(poke was true* ^ 

0. There is a greater harmoiiy and confiilency 
it the works of Mofcs, than in any other an- 

tient 
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tfeht writen Tbo' the fubjeCts on which he 
tteaCs are variouSy and many of the char&fters 
vlich he introduces are fmgular and uncommon^ 
yet dte whole of his luftQfy, appears tike one uni- 
form detail of fadls, not one of which is contra« 
didofy to, or incompatible with another. And 
throughout the whole, he nerer lofes fight of his 
great and leading objed, viz. the di%)ay of the 
• power and wifdom of the great Creator j the 
Amgcr of tranfgrcffing his laws, and the happy 
confequences of yielding obedience to his autho- 
rity. 

3. Mofes is not more diftinguiflicd from other 
biftorians, by die fubjeds on which he treats, 
than by his manner of handling them ; I mean 
Mt accuracy and precifion for which he (lands 
unrivded* Tho' his writings are univerfally al- 
. lowed to be the oldeft in the world, yet his firfl 
cfikys approach towards perfe&icm^ and ferve as 
a pattern of correft and judicious compofition# 
Who but. Mofes could have written the hiftory 
of two thoufand years in a few fliort chapters, 
and made it one uninterrupted feries of fucceffire 
^cnts? With what art has he interwoven the 
chronology 6f the world,' into the lives of the 
putiarchs, and apparently without any defign? 
1 may likewife obfcrve tl\?it the fimplicity of his 
ftilc, joined with true ' fublimity . and grandeur, 
■ * ' has 
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lias pfwh bcca remarked and ' well illuftrated, by^ 
tjic bfcft and rtioft judicious critics. * > 

4. Had the biftpry of Mofes been falfe, it oiigitt 
cafily have been refut;i:d^ at the time wbea lie 
publiihed it; becaqfe tbe traditions concerning the 
creation, th^ fall, and the ft^te of the ax)tediluviaii 
vorld, Ytrould be ftiU freflj' in the memories <tf 
men. And^ coQfidering the prejudices of the 
Egyptians, and ipany of their neighbours agaxnit 
t^e Ifrae^tes^ i^othing co^ld have more efie£tuaUy' 
gratified thpr rcfentracpt, th^ to have had it in 
their power to deprecialethe charaSer of their lawt^ 
g^yer, \ij prpving him an impoftor^ Yet nothing 
of this ^ind appears ; nay, on, the contrary, his 
name, his wifcjom and Icaqjing are celebrated by 
^any of the qld?fl:, ?nd beft hiftorians of the 
Jlaft J and thp' tl^ey have oftc^ mutilated his" hif- 
tory, and obfcured it with their own: fables and 
inventions, yet it is evident that they have all bor- 
rowed from him ; s^nd the more of his fcntimcnts 
they hav? t^taiftcd, tl^c n^orc prob^fclc do their ' 
theories appear* 

5. A ftrong s^nd CPgcW argumept iii behalf of 
]^Iofes's veracity, may b^ dr^wn from the view 
V^hich hp gives ps, of riie naturs^i and moral 
government of God, as ftridly cpincidijpg, ait^ 
mutually fuppprting each other. He defcribes 
^is globe a^^ preparcf4 ^Itji infinite wi^ldom ari4 
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art for the reception of its inhabitants, and 
thedi as fit for their ftation afid abode upon it; 
Does man live! agreeable to the taws of his con* 
^itiolK, and follow the dilates of his Mak(r ? The 
earth fjdiiks upon him, and fpontaneouilf contra 
tmt^ to his C^pport and deUght. Does he vloo 
latc'fl^ qompands of his heavenly utiide; and 
lean to his own vmdcrftanding ? Then the eardi 
ivitbholds its bounteous pcodaffions; andinflekd 
ofithefe, fends him up briars, and. thorns. -Docsti 
general corruption of manners cfiU for a 'general^ 
jud^ent? Then, all nature ftands prepared to 
execute the plcafurc of her Sovereign Lord. The 
very elements, from bein^ difpenfers of his god3-* 
nc&, arc thtii converted into the meflcngcrs of 
his wrath. • ^• 

• 6. The records of nature bear ample tcftimbny 
to the truth of facred hiftory, and her regular aiifl 
uniform laws confirm iu veracity. Tlic wifeft 
and mod inquliitive of the huilian race, and the 
nioffi capable to pronounce upon thefubjcft, have 
declared, that all the theories, which infidelity^ 
and' fccpticifm hav« fabtieatftd to weaken the 
atrtterity of Mofcs, will fcarcely admit of a fcrious 
rcvtctxr^j while at the fame time. they prove, that 
w proportion as the writings of this great man are 
wdcrftood, they acquire the additional e'^cncei 
^f reafon, cacpcricnce, and obfervation. 

7- An4 
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.7* And laftly, wliattgavc a fandion to the 
▼crwty of Moftib abote.iilMuftDrians in dic^hca- 
t^^ world, was^, the miracite which he perfortoeS 
m *the prefeiice of the whole tribes ' of irrad> 
dtuittg the fpace c^ forty yeari. ;Tbr^ we may 
hold it as a maxim^, that when ainan' cahcdb- 
troi this'laTrs.6f nature^ anid 6xcf t a pow^r above 
ihat" which is huoun, he. miift ht feni if Grit^i 
ipho can. never Ixai teftimony to an^ one as. a 
^Tttteimeflengeryiwhoin he has not fent, or who^ 
l^ttbli/hes hts own - inrentions as the oractea of' 

Heaven. . Thece£nre; whatever Mofes mighriiavc 
fi^ttnerty writteh^ryet- as he delivered to hifcoun* 
try men the Book of Gencfis among hia mother 
works». wbcm b^rwas under 'an abiding infpiration 
from Heaven, we muift conclude, that his hiftory 
of the creation, of the fall, and antediluvian worlds 
16.. fully confirmed by Divine authority: and 
a^fuch, it has, ^ ever fuice: jt( publication, been 
held facred by the church of God* 

Tie works of Mofes had peculiar advantages 
for being prefcrved pufe. and incorrupted. They 
were not only written anfl publifhed, in the pre^ 
. fcQce of the. Ifraplites, but public officers were 
appointed to keep and watch over them with reli* 
gipus care*, whofe averfion to the do£brines 
atfd writings of neighbouring natipfts, would pre- 

• Sec Farmer on Miraclei. 
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vent them froin blending the opinions of others 
Tvith their own. The Books of Mofes Were lodg- 
ed in the facred recefs of the Tabernacle, and 
afterwards in the Holy of Holies in Solomon's 
Temple. Every king at his coronation, was 
obliged to tranfcribe a copy of them from the 
original, and every individual to get a part of 
them by heart. They were read at dated tinjes ; 
and every perfon who excelled in the knowledge 
of them, was held in the higheft eftimation. In 
ihort, thefe writings were, and (till coatinue to be 
to the pofterity of Jacob, ihtix magna charia and 
Salute book, as containing the whole of their 
rules, for the adminiftration qf juftice, and foi: 
every' part of their worfliip. Every privilege, 
vrhether of a civil or religious nature, wherewith 
their temporal and fpiritual Sovereign, honoured 
diem above the refl: of mankind, were outly to bt 
found in thefe venerable records. 

* ReTclation examined vrith Candfuc 
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G EN £ S I S 1. I. 

Jm the Bepmng Ged eroded the Heavens tmd tie 

Emib. 

THE Book of Gcncfis is (daced firft in the 
fzcrcd canoD, bccauife its cootents are firft 
in orclcr of time, and firft in d^nity and impor- 
tance ; as being the bafis of all thde rcrebdons, 
wUdb axe the ccmftitnent parts of the chriftiad 
fyftem* But, before I enter npon the illuftratio& 
of that part of the book which conies withixi the 
Smitt of my propofed i^an, it mij not be aniifs 
to premifc the following remarks. 

I. The. g^eat aim of Mofes in all his writings, 
was to guard the Ifraelites againft idolatry, and 
gradually to wean them, from thofe fuperftitious 
principles and pradices> to which they had con- 
traded an attaxhment, while fojouming in the 
land of Egypt. For which reafon he begins hi^ 
writings by exhibiting to them a flriking difplay 
of the charader and perfedions of the one true 
God^ as the fblc creator, add fupvcme governor 

of 
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of the world, and of every being therein. At the 
iame time, he Ibews them what they had to dread 
from trampling upon his authority, and violating 
Us laws. And to excite them to gratitude and 
obedience, he acquaints them with a gracious pro- 
mife, which God made to their firft parents thro' ' 
the feed of the woman. Which promife being' 
afterwards renewed and ratified to Noah, and to 
Abraham, their anceftors, gave them aifured 
hopes, that every blefling contained in it, would 
be accomplifhed in God's own time. 

2. We are not to fuppofp that Mofes repeats 
the very words, which were fpoken by every cha- 
raSer which he had occasion to introduce* It is 
enough, when a revelation is publifhed to the 
world, that its fubftance be prefervcd entire, and 
that the truths which it contains, be unadulterated 
and genuine ; tho' the publiflier may ufe a ftile, 
"i/hich, he thinks will l>efl: anfwer the end for 
which it was given. Doubtlefe, therefore, Mofes 
delivered his fentiments, in a flile and manner, 
adaqpted to the c^ps^^J^^ of his countrymen. 

J. Wc never jGySd the facred hiftorian intro- 
Cueing reafon is^d argument to fupport the doc- 
trines which he lays down. He ufes a more efEca- 
cious method of delivering them : a method fuit- 
Ale to the capacities of all men. He eftablifties 
the whole upon fafts j in my opinion, the beft 

£ and 
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;|knd fureft method of communicating knawVjilf^ 
Voth natural and moral* How feeble ute ouK 
eonvidioiis of the being of a God, from idL.the 
teguments which ingenuity has inrented, €om« 
pared with the inveftigation of his, own works ? 
'Here, our fenfes come in to the aid of our reafiw; 
and then we both fee and fed the brtghtefl; 
traces of his wifdbm> power, and goodnda* 

4. When Mofies. wrote the hiftory of d^«ea- 
tion, it was not his intention, to enter inta >' 
minute and philofophical difcuf&on of that lubjed^ 
The account which he gives us is purely hiftorkal, 
and calculated to raife in our minds fuch aiSeiftuig 
ideas of this ftupendous work, as nu^t bcft 
promote the purpofes of piety and rcUgioo. 
If his hiftory be true as far as it goes, ti^ is 
Sufficient to remove every cavil. It fhall b^ «ny 
bufinefs in the following work, to eftabliih its 
authority, from the invariable laws of natuiie^L aAd 
the different phenomena, which this globe pr^ifimts. 
to our 'obfcrvation. 

That the earth is not eternal, nor arofe fipom 
chance, appears a felf-evident truth, when we.Qon- : 
fider both the nature, and the regularity of thoie 
jpaterials of which it is compofed. The banBony 
of its parts, and the apparent unity of its dcfign^ 
befpeak it the workmanfhip of one being. These^ 
fore Mofcs introduces his hiftgry, by laying; it ^ 

down 
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d«w& u a maxim, lliat in the beginning God 

crMedtbe Heawns and the Earthy i. e. the i^hole 

ufiiycrfc, and every thibg which it contains.^ The 

hepiUfdng alludes to time j for time and exiflence 

ait.coevaL We have no meafure of time, but the 

dftfation<>f this world ; . what is prior to that, is to 

us eternal. Hence the phrafe, in the beginnings 

meaos as far back as our ideas can reach. To 

create^ is to give being to that which had none 

before. It is impoifible for a thing to be, and not 

to be at the fame time ; but that a thing ihould 

exift now that did not exifl before, is no more 

a contradidion^ than that a man fhould move 

fail arm after its having been in a ftate of reft. 

. Hbo* Mofes fays, that in the beginning God 

ituted the Heavens and the Earthy yet his words 

do not imply, that they were all created at one 

and the fame ti&ie» In this vafl univerfe, there 

are many bodies wbkh differ in magnitude and 

Ijpliendor, and probably they, differ as much, in 

lefptd of time and duration, it fills our minds 

SJlith ideas worthy of the great Creator, when wc 

^e& that he has ever been enlarging the fphere 

.of hit proYnlence and government^ and - is ilill 

czerdng his power and wifdom, by forming in the 

hofom of boundlefs fpace, new worlds of different 

lunds, and fubje£t to different laws, 

E 3 ^ The 
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The firft defcription \?hich Mofes gives qt 
this^ globe, is. That it was without f$rm^ and 
and darknefs was upon the face of the deepy i 
It was a confufed, turbid mafs, without regularii 
and order, and uninhabited by any living creatur 
This is what the heathens called a chaos } and 
of their * poets thus defcribes it. 

** One was the face* of nature, if a face, 
<< Rather a rude and indigeftcd maft^ 
.. ^* A lifelefs lump unfalhion'd and unfram'd, ^ . 
<^ Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam'd 
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How long the earth continued in this ftate we 
are not told, but fome think that it had undergone 
many changes before this period, and thus a<N 
count for feveral phenomena that are ftill found 
in it. We know that fince it was reduced to its 
prefent form, it has been deluged by water, and 
revelation informs us, that it is to be deftroyed by 
fire ; when it will once more be without form^ and 
void^ till the great Creator model it again, and 
create a new Heaven and a new Earth • The 
word create is frequently ufed by the facred wri- 
ters, as implying no more, than moulding, falhion- 
ing, or forming a thing out of materials already 
prepared f. 

♦ Ovid. Mctamor. f Ezek. xxviii, 13. PT. K. 10. 

Jer. zzxi. 22. 
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The fijrft aft of creation which the hiftorlaa 
mentions, as preparatory to the whole of the liib- 
fcqucnt work, is thus exprefled, Thefpirit of God 
mtmd on the face of the waters. It is thought 
by fome, that the word moved alludes to the 
quivering motion of a hen, when fhe expandeth 
her wings over her tender brood. There are a 
variety of opinions about the meaning of thcjpirlt 
of God. in this place. Some think that a mighty 
^ind (in which fenfe the word fpirit is fometinics 
nfed) at this time put the whole mafs in motion** , 
But it is not probable that there was any wind^ 
. before there were air or clouds to produce it# 
By the word )5!>/r/V in fcripture language is gene« 
rally meant, any aftive, hidden principle, or fecret 
and eiGcacious caufe ; and when applied to God, 
it means the influence and exertions of his power, 
both in the natural and moral world. Therefore 
in my opinion, there is nothing more intended 
here, than that the Almighty, now beginning lo 
exert his aftive power, impreflTed upon the chaos 
what we commonly term the laws of nature, or 
in other words, thofe rules, which eftablifli a regu- 
lar and uniform connedion between fecondary. 
caufes and cffedls, in the fyftem to which we be- 
long, and which can only be afcerta^ncd by cxpc- 
xiencc and obfcrvation. This would gradually 

* Clayton's Vindic. Let. 4. 
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digeft and prepare the whole, for that beautiful 
form and order, to which it was afterwards re-^ a* 
duced* God is not like man^ under the neceffitf " 
of uUng a variety of mftmments, and o&en cbaiig-% 
lag them, wfaen confttuding or repairing the 
(ame machine ; therefore we may conclade, that 
^ by whatever Q&ode the; operations H>f nature are 
daily carried on, by the Yfime mode, the chaotic 
maft was formed itito a ha%able world/ . . 

Th^fe exprcflions, fhefac&:tf the deep^ and /i^ 
jjfK^eftbe waters J itttix to indicate, that the whole 
Biafi of the earth was at this time of a foft and 
liquid nature ; a circumftance, which enables u& 
to account for the prefent figure of the globe, not 
being 1 perfed fphere, but what we tall, a 
;l^eroid% ftnf^ilar to an orange, depre0ed al ^tt^ 
poles, and having its axis (hortened. The diurnal 
motion of this earth would no fooner take place^ 
Aan its middle or equatorial parts, would begia 

♦ This was the opinion of that great man, Sir Ifaac • 
MiewtOf), aftd has fincc hitxx confirmed by different exp^ri« 
latkitit efpectallj by meafuring a degree of latitude in eack 
liemirjpliere» at the defire of the Kings of France and Spain* 
By which it appears, that the equatorial ' diameter of the 
globe, exceeds that of the polar about thirty-fevin miles. 
It » agreeable to one of the laws of nature, that all bodies^ 
which revolve upon, their axis, acquire a centrifugal force^ 
in proportion to their velocities, and which velocities andi 
fdrees are in proportion to their diftance from the assis. 

to 
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to fweil and expaHd, to af confiderabfo ^le- 
gwcV 

Then, Mofe« proceeds to Ac dificrent atfts- cff 

creation, and defcribes them as gradually rifing ia 

the fcale, and fucceeding one another in a^natursl 

order, according to the operation of thofe laitrv^ 

by which the fupremc Being was to reguktc and 

fuftain the future world, Bot here I would re- 

inark, that the hiftorian, in order to accommodate 

\ liimfelf to our capacities, introduces the Almigltty 

fpcaking after the nfanher of men, in every 

exertion of creative power ; but in fuch an att- 

Choritative way, that his word alone eaHs into 

being, things which had no former exigence. 

This is beautifully expreflcd by the Pfalmiftf, 

when he fays. By the word of tbi Lifpd v^re ^ 

JSeOfveni made ; and all the ho^ of tbem by tie 

inab vf bh mouths For be ffake and it vud 

iAhc; hi commanded and it Jiaodfif/i* 

Light was the firft agent, according to Mofids^ 
which God employed in his work of .creatioib 
iet tbere be ligbt^ and there was ligbt. Light is 
&ot 0nly the &rfl: and nobleft creature ia the inanU 

"* This may be proved by an experiment. Let any thiiig 
. pf a globular fonui and which ii feft and pliable, be whirkd / 
with great velocity round its axijSt and it will appear more 
elcTated at the middle, than at its poles. 

f P^* 3uuuii. 6. 9* 
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mated worlds but it is fpoke of, as an infeparable 
attendant upon the Deity. * He is light ^ and 
f dwelletb in light. It is not an eafy matter 
to fix the meaning of the word in this place. 
They who look upon the fun to be the fole foun- 
tain of light to the planetary fyftem, think that 
this luminary even then, in fome degree enlight- 
ened the unfafhioned earth. 

J Other men of eminence in the learned world 
maintain, that light is totally independent of the 
fun, and is a fubftance by itfelf, as diftind from all 
other, as the air is from the water. They con- 
4xive it to be, not that fenfation which we feel in 
ourfelves, on the prefence of a luminous body, 
but to us an infinitely fubtile matter, which paints 
upon the eye thofe objefts, from whofe furfaces 
it is reflefted, and pervades all nature by night 
as well as by day. They compare it to the ring- 
ing of a bell, which produces found, nbt by any 
emanation of particles from it^ own body, but 
by exciting the air or foundipg fubftance, without 
which the motion of the bell woiild have no effefl:. 
There is indeed a great difference betwixt the 
velocity of found, and of light j the lattef being 

* I John 1. 5. f I Tim. vl. 16. ... - 

X Nature Difplayed. Art. Light. The great Dr. TayJor, 
of Norwich, had adopted this theory, before he had feen 
it fo fully illuftrated by the ingenious Abbe la Pluche. See 
his Sccip. Divinity. Chap. 4. 
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inconceivably greater than the former. LighC^^^?^; 
acjcording to the bed calculations, reaches our ' ^ 
earth from the fun in about feven or eight mi- 5 
nuteS), whereas it would require feventeen years 
and a^half for found to pafs thro' the fame dif«* 
tancc ♦ of fpace. Light is either a lurhinout 
body, of itfelf, or it iifucs out, and proceeds from 
fomc other body. That the latter fliould be the 
cafe, appears improbable from this experiment, 
Suppofe a bright and burning flame of one inch 
4iamctcr, be placed upon an eminence, it will 
fend its light around it for the fpace of three miles^ 
n^ch makes one hundred and thirteen cubical 
miles. Now, that this fmall body,*ihould in- 
ceffiintly emit fuch a p^^j|i;ious quantity of par- 
jdcles, as to fill thjis''^,%aee, appears incredible^ 
even upon therfuppofition of the infinite divifibi- 
.%.pf jriatter. Whereas it is more natural to 
XaK)ofe, that objefts become vifiblc, by thofc par*, 
tides of light, which intervene betwixt our eyes 
and 'any objed, being properly excited and put 
ii motion. Therefore according to this hypo- 
jdiefis, light might have been created, before there 
^as a fu^ to excite it, or a moon to refied: it. 

Others, by light underftand its concomitant, 
viz. ifivt ot pUogifton, and think that when God^ 

* The Tun is computed to be'eighty-'two miUioai df mile* 
Pliant from the earth. 

*' F faid. 
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fafd^i Uf ihdre be R^hi^ 'it ^was only i command 
that the fiery and luminou^ partrcleii (bcmld \sft 
difintlahgled from all the other i^arts of tfai intft; 
and begm now to exert their ai^ve itkct. Fire 
is the oiily pfuVe Mcntent Nvith whhch '4rt afie M* 
i|iiainted, and probably the bails of all the reft; 
It is the principal iffgredlcnt 6f all bodi^ whtft^ 
evc^r, aftd is difiiifcd thro' all the j^arts and parri* 
des of the material world. On the differdilf q<Aili« 
tity and combmation of iire, which enter into ^die 
tbmpofition of any "body, depends it^ graWty, its 
%t(re and form, ifs qualities and colours, and in 
fliort, every tliin^ which diftingtdihes one^ body 
from another. So that this element is employed 
by the author of nature, as the cliief, if not 'the 
fole inftrumcnt, by which be tiphblds^ diverfific^ 
and adorns the whole of this lower world. Wc 
temaih emirc ftrailgers to the nature of iiifc, \nk 
"wt arc lenfiblc of its eflfefts : fbr 'ire^firel, ^ fee, 
and hear it in the Heavens aboTC, tind in tile 
tarth below. And, happy it is for mankind, tikat 
*he who made it, has diftributed it in ^ire^ati* 
Viti^s and proportions throughout the great i^ftnic, 
and faid unto it a^ he did to the fea, ^Hitberfo 
Jhalt ibdu c'ome^ but no further. ^Ire remaifas in 
an inaflive ftatc, till it is once ekrcited; whiicit 
inay be done by different means } by fcrjnenta*' 

♦ Job *x|[viii» li* 

tion;> 



titf>i W inotion and fridtqn. Nqw, if the J^-» 
jMghty Cfc^tor 4jfengagcd and fet at libcfty th<? 
^tm fiMticIcs of ftrc, |l»T<M>gbqii| the hMgs 
Iffafi;, w? c^ft co,mpj:?i»cn4 n«py pf the confc- 
(Qi^{)9(;& whic|i wQuld n^turaU}^ ^n?* ^i^ft of 
all, the heat would occasion a violeiit ferm^nta- 

:^99> ^^ ^^^9.^^? 99P^^PP9? 9f ^''^ ^^ P.^^^* 
IJ^ ^hich, l^y the lays of gn^vitation and at** 

ttaiQion. the denfer pairticlcs would fubfide accords 
i^g fo. tbf ir fpf cific gravitie$9 ^^ arrange them- 
I^^Vjes ^bgvt a common center ^ ^n4 by the law of 
ffltl^f^nji ^n^ilar bodies wpijld V.i^Ue and cling 
Iggflthcy: 9cpOf4ing to their different tendcaciest 
^ foifm regv^ar and unifor® ftrgita frpm thp 
antcr to th^ furfacc ; each occupying its place, 
aofirding tio the dcnfity of its parts. The mafs 
iiouti ihi^a a&imc the figure of a fphcrc or globe ; 
mA water being the lighteft of all t^hrreftrial mat- 
ter, wou}d l?c equally fpxcad over the whole face 
3of it ; wshich coincides with Mofes's account ; 
*to alfo ftiy^, God fa'W the lig^hi that it was good. 
ivcrjr creature of God is good, both in a phyfical 
^4 in a moral fenfe, when it anfwers the 
end for which it was brought into being. And 
God divided fJ^e light from the darknefs. They 
•who affirm that the furj was not yet created, arc 
wader the neceffity of faying, that God by a fuper-. 
■natural aiSt of power cnlighxeuc4 only one hemi- 

F % fphere. 
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fe|phcre. For, had light been fcattercd around'^ 
S^ifrholc globe, the firft three days would hav« been 
but one ; and a revolution of the earth, could not 
poflibly have divided the darkoefs from the light. 
Jnd God called the tight day, arid the darintfs he 
called night. I muft here, once for all, mention 
a remark which will often occur, when we pcru( 
the writings of Mofes. God is faid to do many 
things, which only come to pafs, in the ordinary 
cotirfe of his providence. And an event is bftea 
conncfled with that which gave rife to it, as If 
. both were coincident, while the event is ohly 
fubfequent, and takes place fpmetiihe afiEerv 
Thus, light and darknefs could not be called day 
and night, till there were men in the world to 
make the difttndion, and give this name to cacb. 
And the evening and the morning were the'ii%.zv 
DAY. Doubtlcfs, the commencement of the firft 
day fucceedcd a long and difmal night ; but, at 
the Jews and many Other nations, reckoned the 
beginning of the day from the evening, therefore 
Mofes mentions it firft ; and as the evening and 
morning were tlie principal parts of the day, he 
fpeaks of thefe aj comprehending the whole. 

On the sicoND day, Qod /aid. Let there be a 
firmament in the midft of the waters^ and let it 
divide the waters from the waters. We have al- 
ready obfenrcd, that a fermentation throughout 

the 
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the mafs would no fooner take place, than the 
heavier bodies would begin to fubfide ; and at the 
fame time, by the laws of ftatics, the lighter andT 
morc'tenuious would afcend. Now, the air being 
eight hundred times lighter than water, would 
rife to a great height above that element. And 
(iricbeing.a lighter body ftill, and at this time 
ifluing out from all parts of the earth, would 
mount up into the higher regions, and carry along 
wilh it an immenfe quantity of vapours^ fo that 
the fpace iov ^ great way around the terraqueous 
jlobe, would remain for fome time, no better 
thau a turbid and muddy chaos. When the tem* 
fcratur.c of the air began to change from violent 
heat, to different degrees of cold, the groffer and 
mpre terrene particles would ujaStCj; and gradually 
4e/ice^^g to the earth, increafc ks magnitude. 
Atlafl:, the lirmament or atmofphere would come 
4q iuch a.ftate, ^ to be 6c for fufpending the 
clouds ; and that part of it nei^t the earth, would 
divide the watery vapours above, from the waters 
if)f |b5 feas and rivers below. ; 

. uSome may wonder, why making the air, fliould 
Ic the work of one whole day, efpecially as this 
fcems to be no more than the effcft of natural 
caufcs. TBut fuch fliould confider, that the firmai. 
mcpt and clouds, are objedls of great magnitude 
W holy writing. In them the great Creator gives 

to 
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to .mankind? the mod: ftriking difplay of hia m» 
jefty, power, and goodnefs, . He maiti the daudi 
Us paviiioMy from whence he utters the voUb cf 
ffis excellency y Rt which the mountaim mre mcnf$d 
§ed 9f tbeir places^ aad the pillars ef tbe earib de 
tremble^ By tkem he waUretb and r^ejhetb 4ie 
emrtii and makes it a nurfing mother ^oi thtt 
various tribes of its inhabitants. He uTeth A« 
cWuds not only for merey, but for eorredion) 
and by them ^ turns afrui^ land info barnenmejt 
fir ike wickednefs of tbem thai dwell fberem. 
When the Pfalmift calls upon all* nature to ceiiKit 
brate the praifes of its Creator, be tfa\iS'bcgiQihy 
f Fraife ye the Lord from the Heavens^ ptaife Um 
in the- heights* 

' On tJjp THIRD DAY, God faid^ Let the waSen 
msder the Beofven be gathered together^ and let the 
dry land appear • Whether this was brought 
ab*ut fey an aQ: ef omnipotent power alone, or 
whether by the inftrumentality of fecond caufes 
^we are net told. If by the laft,. fome are of opi- 
nion |, that fire was the agent employed. Othem 
impute this phenomenon §, to the motion of the 

eartt^ 

♦ Pf. cyil. 34. t Pf« cxlviii. i, J R^ i^.1;fae Cre9,tioy. 
5 AM circular motion arifing from a cpntefty betweeo the 
ccntvipctal -and C{c;itrifugal ibrcesi tbe particles of wa^r 
fc^iflg In %. fluid ibtte, i^ould be digitated b;r ^^^^^ centrifugal 
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«irth about iH oWn axis^^ l^hkh tbcy IVippol^ 
irovtM draw the wat^ from the petes^ and caufir 
ttrt fea to form a belt around the eqiiatot ; by 
IrhicI^ the globe would be divided iato throci 
pms ; two of earthi and ohc of ikrater^ The)f 
tkkk that this theory tiorrefpouds >i^ith the word^ 
of Mofe$) when he fays^ that t;he waters uadcr 
tke Heaten were g&thered togethet .u»t9 oM 

The ^ekt part t>f the grand proccft is thii# 
nJaled» AndGod Jkidy LH ibe\ earth inng^nk 
^tn^^ the ijerb pMitig feed^ and the fimt frtf 

m 

fUdi^g fruit after bis landj ^bafefeid is mU^ 
ifpQn ify leiarfb : and it was /Bu Whdther filttals 
^wre created in their feeds only, and difpcdbd 
f)v6r iSbt fu)>efficiial parts of laod and watcif:, '^tudl 
ind po^>r given them to hatch slnd Jm^g them 
fefth; or wliether Afey vJrcre created in iuU xnatu^ 
*i^ ; arc "Qiieftions not leafy to be decided^ 'bof 
jef %o importance. 

Oh tte foty^TH T>jAy Gi>d foidy tH^ibsf^ fc 
^ir m tbe^MameiH -$/ Heavtn^ to divide the daj 

wtte 'to -fly^ifff trom £he center as far as pof&blc^ (Hke a 
^<toe ih a-fUiljg, ^ich> when ^nce put in> metkui, .dws]!» 
l|<^ .the ftring tft its mxi»)fl ftretcL.) But not i>eiQg able 
to overcome the attra^iye or centripetal force at the equator, 
tte>erttet8l#ould be there detained like the ftone inthelllirg, 
<t*fet ^jftnioftaiftanec frem the -center. Clajnon^s ^iiidi^. 

from 
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frwi the H^bt : and let them beforJtgfiSy and fiiP 
feafonsj and for days and years. The meaning is^ 
that thro' their influences, there might be day 
and night, fummer and winter, feed time and 
harvcft ; and that by them, men might be cna-- 
bled to mark the diflferent portions of timci 
Then it is added, And God made two great lights * 
the greater light to rule the day^ and the lejfer light 
io rule the night : he made thejlars alfo. It would 
appear from one intention which thefe lights were 
jnade to ferve, namely,* to bring about feafonsj 
that the annual revolution of the earth around 
the fun had already commenced, and that the 
obliquity of the earth's axis was then the fame, as 
k has continued ever fince. Many have adopted 
an opinion, that the light which God created at 
firft, having circulated about the earth for three 
days, was on the fourth, diftributed to the fun 
and .moon to form their different bodies. But 
for obvious reafons, this is highly improbablev 
Mofes does not fay, that the bodies of thefe lumi- 
naries were created on the fourth day, but that 
they were then made to divide the light from the 
darknefs^ &c. Therefore it is probable that there 
is nothing more intended by this defcription, 
than to inform us, that the atmofpherc, bein^ 
gradually cleared, and purged of its grofs vapours^ 
on the fourth day, became fit for the tranfmiffion of 

light J 
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light; fo that the bodies of the heavenly luini- 
narics would then have become vifibic and appa- 
rcnr, providing there had been inhabitants on the 
earth to behold them. It is unnatural to fupppofe 
that the earth, was created before the fun, which 
is 9 million of times larger, and being placed in 
the center, of this planetary fyftem, communi- 
cates light and heat to the whok, ^nd regulates 
the motion of every celeftial body belonging tQ 
It , What artift would conflrudk the Icffer wheels 
of a machine, before he contrived and formed 
the main fpring, which was to adjuft every move-* 
incnt in if. . It is faid, after the lejfer light to rule 
the nigbtt he made the '^ars alfo. The words he 
made are not in the ori ' but are added in pur 
vcrfion : and nothing m ' here pieant, than^ 
haying made the .moon to rule the night, the 
ftars likewife anfwered the fame purpofe, by their 
fiiccciEve rotations ; for • Job exprefsly dc* 
dare? that there were ftars before the earth was 
founded. The whole of thefe luminaries ^re iai4. 
to be placed in the firmament of Heaven, becaufe 
^c fee them thro' the firmament or air ; and their 
dil^ance being fg great, that w^ c9ii form no judg- 
<nent of it, they all feem to us equaily near. 

Ifhajl fubjoin tp the above, one remark more, 
*Wdy, tto tfcp' thi; MpJ^ig cresitipii, is fine pf 

* Job xxxviii. 4. 7. 
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thc mod fingular and extraordinary events, on 
^vbich the human mind can ruminate, yet with 
God, to whom. all things are alike eafy, it is 
nothing more than an ordinary occurrence in his 
kingdom of providence. And events apparently 
fimilar have not efcapcd the obfcrvation of learned 
and inquifitive men, as will appear from the fpU 
lowing confideration. 

"VC^hen we look up to the Heavens, and behold 
thofc fixed ftars, whofe numbers raifc our acTfaii- 
ration, we are led to conclude, and not without 
reafon, that each of thefe is a fun to a planetary 
fyftem, and (hines with its native fplendor*; bc- 
caufe it feems incredible, that th« light of our 
fun ftiould reach to fuch an inconceivable diftahce, 
and be from their bodies reflefted down to us. 
Now, repeated obfervations have clearly proved, 
that new ftars have appeared in parts of that 

* I fhall here quote, as fuitable to this fabje6^y a fine 
reflexion made by an ingenious man, whofe piety feems to 
keep pace with his philofophy. *< What an auguft and amazing 
conception, does this give of the works of the Creator? 
Thoufands of thoufands of funs, multiplied without any. end, 
and all ranged around us, at immenfe diftances from each 
other, attended by ten thoufand times, ten thoufand woilds, 
peopled with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for end- 
le(s progreflioB in perfeftion and felicity. If fo much ppwery 
wifdcm, goodpefs, and magnificence is di^ayed in the mate- 
ria) creation, which is the leaft inconfidermbic part of the uni* 
Tcrfe, how great, how wife, how good muft he be, who made 
and governs the whole:" Ferguf. Aftron. 

un- 
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unbounded fpacc, where none were vifible before; 
which were probably new creations, rcfembling 
fuch as Mofes here defcribes, Likewife, former 
ftars have been obferved to grow faint, to lofc 
their brightnefs, and at lad totally difappear. So, 
the time may come, when our fun like ourfelvcs 
may wax old, when his light, like that of the 
human eye, may grow feeble and dim ; till at laft 
lofing his vital heat, both he himfelf, and the 
whole fyftcm, of which, under God, he is the 
foul and center, become one univerfal chaos. 
' We proceed now to the operations of the 
Fimi DAY. And God faidy Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly, tie moving creature that hath life^ 
and fowl that mayfly above the earth , in the open 
firmament of Heaven. And God created great 
wbalesy and every living thing that movethj ivhich 
the waters brought forth abundantly after their 
kind J and every winged fowl after his kind. Air 
and- water having now attained a degree of folu- 
tion, which rendered them fit for the fupport of 
animal lifej the Creator furniflicd both with pro- 
per inhabitatits. Whales arc mentioned, as being 
the moft eminent creatures, on account of their 
cxxormous fize. In the next chapter, fowls arc 
faid to be made out of the ground : perhaps they 
were formed, partly of earth and partly of water ; 
for many of them are amphibious, and capable of 

G 2 living 
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li^ving' on cither clement. Some remark tkaf; 
fowls and filhes, arc faid to proceed from the fame 
mgiterials, on account of the rcfemblance tpictwixt 
them. Both are generally oviparous, a.nd remark- 
ably prolific ; and flying and fwimming are pretty 

firoilar. 

Gn the sixth day, Ood faid^ Lei the earth 

bring forth the living creature after his. kindy cattle, 
and creeping thing and heaji of the earth after Bii 
kind: and it was fo. It would appear frorilthis. 
^efcription, that Mofea was a better philofopbcr, 
than many who have (ince affumed that name* 
For, he not only fays, but repeats it, that every 
creature was to proceed from its own kind. 
The moft accurate experiments have afcertained 
the truth of this ppfition, that there is no fucti 
thing in the world, as equivocal generation, but 
that all creatures whatever, yea the fmalleft in- 
fers, are generated by parents after their own 

kind. And it is an edablifhed fa£):, that aniitiala 
Mvhich come from promifcuous mixtures, never 
afterwards propagate cither fpecies. The works 
of this and the formpr day, differ from all thpfc 
which had been accompU&e4 . on the proceeding 
4ays, when the laws of natyfc were probably 
employed by their ?iuthor in modeling and form* 
ing this globe. Nothing Icfs than an immediate 
^xertion of divine power could comj^unicate life j 

this 
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tbis being sin clTential part of his all-glorious 
charaftcr, that* with him is the fountain of life* 

lupine have entertained an opinion, that therp 
vras only one pair, or a male and female, of every 
creature animate and inanimate, created at firft. 
But this hypothecs fcems^ fomewhat paradoxical^ 
and indeed is fcarcely credible. Plants cannot 
tcmove from the place where they arc fixed. 
Many of their fcf ds are heavy, and cannot eafily 
be tranfportcd by the winds : and yet we find 
them on the tops of far diftant mountains ; therer 
fore at firft they muft have been fpread overthc 
fece of the whole earth. And that it fliould be 
fo, appcar-s neccffary for fupplying different ani- 
mals with food* As to aquatic creatures and 
fowlg, Mofes tells uSj that they were brought 
forth abundantly. 

.There has been another queftion agitated 
among philbfophers. Whether all creatures, which ' 
have already been, or hereafter fhall be, were at 
firft a&ually created by" God, or whether he gave 
to each a power of generating and producing 
their own kind. The nature of my work prevents 
me, from entering minutely into this fubjeft : 
hut 1 Ihall offer the following remarks. 

fGeneratioii is a work, which indicates art 
Mrcafon, above the reach, not only of the brute 

* PL %^tr\^ p. t Sec Ray on the Creatiofl. 
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creation, but even of the moft enlightened of the 
rational kind. Therefore as generation muft be 
the rcfult of nothing lefs^ than infinite power and 
igrifdom, many learned men conclude, that God, 
before he ccafed from creating, and retted from 
his works on the fcvcnth day, did aftually create, 
or at leaft form the beginnings of creatures, of 
every fpccics, , which has exifted or Ihall cxift 
upon earth* I own, this idea fills us with wonder 
and admiration, and fo do all the works of Cod 
igrhcn properly inveftigated. We think it impo& 
iible, that innumerable myriads of creatures 
ihould be contained in the ovary of the firft fenuilet 
But how fmall, I had almott faid, infinitely fmall, 
may be the Jiaminay or firft principles of life ? Yea 
with refpcft to ourfelves, after the earth has claim« 
cd as its own, our corporeal bodies, thefe very 
Jlamina may ferve, as the bafis or groundwork of 
our future heavenly bodies, and they may confti« 
tutc the difference of identity among the whole 
of the human race. Some ingenious philofophers 
declare, that there are millions of millions of crea- 
turcs in one drop of water. How fmall then 
mutt be the parts of each contained and contain- 
ing? But nothing can give us a more fenfible 
idea of the numbcrlefs parts of matter, which may 
be included within a fmall fpace, than by confi- 
dering the quantity of effluvia or cxhalations^hich 

arife 
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arifcfrom bodies of different kinds. Perhaps one of 
tkfe of ^no great magnitude^ infill fend forth in a 
fliort ^me a quantity of particles, more in number 
than all the human race, which have lived, or ever 
iviil live upon the earth. For thcfe reafons, many 
think that there is no new creation or produdion, 
or in the .wopds of the Preacher, * That there is 
nothing new under the fun ; but that God, by the 
operation of the laws of nature, hath clothed 
every creature with a f Wjr that pleafetb him. 

I An elegant writer obfervcs, " That the whole 
creation may be ftill beautifying in the eye of its 
Maker, and drawing nearer to him in greater 
degrees of refemblance/* And indeed, every ob« 
fervation we. make upon the works. of God* in 
dug lower world, confirms the. truth of this 
pleafing reflcdkion. We cannot find one being 
throughout the kingdoms of nature, :whether vege- 
table, animal, or rational, but which,, from a 
fmall and flcnder beginning, gradually arrives at 
higher degrees of maturity and perfeftion. Such^ 
according to Mofcs, was the condition of the 
great globe on which we dwelL From a chaos at 
firft, in procefs of time, it grew up to its prefcnt 
beautiful form and proportion* The great,, and 
^0 us incomprehenfible work of creation, began 
^t the lower part of the fcale, viz. the inanimate 

J^cl. 1/9, f I Cor. XV. 37; J Spcftator, No. in. 
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world J then k afeended to the vegetable ; aficK 
^ards to the anhnal ; and laflfy to man,', the 
maftcr-piece of the whofc. . 

We are told, that on the sixth day, aftc^ 
God had made every thing eife, he faid. Let us 
make man in our own ittiagej after our own likenefi\ 
In the fecond chapter of Gcnefis, which' feem^ 
to be an appendix to the firft, the hiftorian men- 
tions fcvcral particulars relating to the creation 
of our firft parents, which he had omitted in hii 
firft account, left they ftotfld interrupt the thread 
of his narration. Thefe I &all now arrange id 
their tjjsttural ordet, and' briefly endcavouT to iHttf- 

■ • * ■ 

trate the whole, • j» 

' The firft thing worthy of notice in the ab6v« prii 
fege, is, the Almighty ipeakifig iathe plural ntMnbcr^ 
f^t ^ make man. In the opinion of mtoy, this is 
nothing but a maje;ftic ftile, fuc4'as a moa^ch 
^oidd ufe, when fitting m the midft of his coun^ 
cil ; a«d the reafon why he expreffcd himfelf with* 
fuch dignity, was^ becaufe he was now afbout to 
ifnaikc a nobler creature upon earth, 'than any 
which his hand had yet framed. Others think thai 
flie words are addrefled to the angels. This ap* 
peairs highly improbable, when we eonfider, that 
tho* thefe celcftial beings mtmfter to our benefit 
in -this life , yet they can have no part in fending 
us into it i for tliat is the pr^co^ative * of "Qod 

alone. 
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ilonc. If the words were addreffcd to any beings 
it is more likely they Were to him, who is ftiled 
Emmnuelf God with us. Many pious and learned 
men are of opinion, that the md(t high Jehovah, 
is infinitely beyond the reach of all created beings : 
and the fcriptures exprcfsly declare that no man 
hlihfeen or beard God at any. time : therefore they 
foppofe, that all divine communications to the 
world from the beginning, have been imparted 
thro' fome organ or medium, and this they take 
for granted, was none elfe, but that illuftrious- 
being, Called by way of eminence the only be- 
gotten and well beloved Son of God ; who was 
delegated by his Father, to create, fuperintend, 
and finally judge the world; who perfonally ap- 
peared to our tirft parents, and to the patriarchs 
of old ; gave the law from Mount Sinai ; aifumed 
various titles expreflive of the highdt and nearefl: 
relations, in which he flood to mankind in general, 
but in a more particular manner to the pbfterity 
cf Abraham, and after them to his own followers ^ 
vribo in the fullefs of time was made fleih and 
dwelt anlohg us, and having died in obedience to 
to the will of God, and for the deliverance of 
finncrs, afcended up into Heaven ; from whence 
he will diredt the concerns of his kingdom, till at 
^ft * be deliver it up to his father^ that God may be 

• 1 Cor. XV. 14. 88. 
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all in alL One cannot help thinking, tnat the 
^pofUes of Chrift, had fuch an opinion of their 
Lord and Ma{l€;r, when one of the mod enlight* 
ened among them e^preflfes himfelf thus, * Who is 
the image of the invtftble God^ the)^rji horn of every , 
creature. For by him were all tTtngs created^ that 
are in Heaven and Earthy vifthle and invifible ; 
whether they be thrones or dominions ^ or princifom 
lities or powers : dll things were create'd by him and 
fir him. Jnd he is before all things j and by him afl 
things confijl. . 

In the creation of mah there are four things 
incntioned, worthy of our obfervation. 

I . His body was formed out of the dufi of th^ 
ground. His name Adam, i c, red earth, befpeaks 
his origin. Duft has a natural tendency to 
change, to fall afunder and be diffolvcdj this 
clearly proves, that Adam in his original coiifti* 
iution was frail, and that his body if left to be 
affeded by the eftablifhed laws and ordinary courfe 
of nature, miift have gradually declined^ and 
cdme at laft to a ftate of diiTqlution^ An apc^le 
declares, that the \firji man was of the earthy 
earthy y and as fuch liable to corruption. And it 
is remarkable that thefc words arc ufed by way of 
contraft, betwixt a corruptible body, and an in* 

* Colof, L 15, f I Gor. XT, 47* 
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corruptible; fuch as the faints of God will be 
clothed with, in a future ftate* 

2. God is faid, ta have breathed into Adam*s 
nofirJUj the breath of life^ and he became a living 
foul; or in other words a living pcrfon. In facred 
writing, the word foul, is pfcd in various and difr 
fercnt fcnfcs ; therefore when we either write, or 
talii: about the foul, we can never convey clear 
and diftinft ideas, unlefs we firft afcertain the 
waning of the word, which we choofe at thaf 
time to adopt. But by God's breathing into the 
vm[$ noftrils the breath of life, fo that he became 
a living foyl, may be uiiderflood, his endowing 
liim both with' animal and rational life, with all 
the powers of body^ and capacities of mind, fuch 
as fclf motion, re^fon and rcflcdion, niemory 
and in^igination. 

3. We are told, that God made man in hi$ owti 
m^e^ and aft§r bis own likenefs. Image and like- 
pefs are fynonimous terms, and repetitions are 
conuDion in the Hebrew language. Coixunentators 
have been divided in their opinions, about the 
meaning of the image of God, in which Adam 
was made. The. reafon is this, one thing nxay be 
the image of another in many refpe^s ; and in a 
variety of inftances man may refemble his Maker. 
But none can fay, which, or how many of thefe, 
Mofcs bs^d in viqw, when be made pfe of this 

^ H ? e$r 
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exprcffion. Some think that the image of God 
on man, confifts in nothing but the higher powers 
of his mind, which give him fuch a fuperiority 
over the inferior creation. Others are of opinion, 
that this image arifes, from the power and doml<^ 
nion, wherewith the Creator vefted hiin by an 
cxprefs grant; becaufe he lio fooner made man in 
his own image, than he added, by way of expla- 
nation, Jnd kt him have dominion over the Jijh tf- 
the feay and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep" 
ing thing that creefeth upon the earth. All writers 
agree that the above are parts of the image, JBut 
as the greateft abfurdities, may pafs current for 
articles of faith, till they are tried at the tribunal 
pf right reafon, (which can never contradifl: reve- 
lation) a definition of this phrafe has been addptcd 
by divines, and interwoven into their fyftems, viz. 
that the image in which Adam was created, con- 
fifts in knowledge, righteoufnefs, and true holi- 
nefs ; and that none ever did, or can b6ar this 
image, but our firft parents in a ftate of innocence, 
and fuch of their pofterity, on whofe fouls, this 
image is renewed by irrefiftible grace. As for 
Adam's knowledge when firft coming into life, it 
will appear in the fequel of his hiftory. Righteouf- 
nefs and holinefs confift in habitual obedience 
to the laws of God j but no man can acquire a 

habit 
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habit before he perform an aft ; and no law can 
be cither obeyed or tranfgreffed, till it is made 
known, and time afforded to try obedience. 
• The above comment upon the image of Godj it 
not founded on 'the hiftory of Mofes but on the 
Vritings of the Apoftle Paul, who abounds with 
figures, metaphors, fimiles, and allegorical allu- 
fions to the hiftory of the Old Teftament, parti- 
cularly the hiftories of the creation, the fall, and 
the giving of the law from Mount Sinai : and it 
will be found, that the greateft part of thefe wild 
^i extravagant dodlrines, which have marred 
the fimplicity of the gofpel, have originated from 
men taking thefe, or fuch like figurative cxpret 
fions among the facred writers in a ftrift and literal 
fenfe. To illuftrate this fatal truth in the prefent 
inftance. The great Apoftle Paul, with a view 
to magnify the grace of God to a finful world, 
compares the converfion of the Gentiles to Chrifti- 
Wiity, to a new creation. He fays, that by breaks 
ing down the wall between Jews and Gentiles, God 
TMde of twain one new man*. Here', and in other 
parts of his writings, he perfqnifies the Chriftian 
'charafter or the Chriftian church, and calls it a 
fi^ man ; f a new creature ; born again \ ; made 
fnd built of God. In oppofition to this, he places 

* Epk, II. 15. 16. t 2 Cor. V. 17. X 1 Pet. 11. 5, 

pol. 2, 7, 
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« 
die Gentile vjoxlAj with its wicked deeds, and 

calls it the ^ old man. He then, introduces another 
part of the natural creation to make his fimile' 
ihore fullfand compleat, viz. The image of God on 
man^ and tells us that the image of the new man^ 
was knowledge, righteoufnefs, and true hriinefs^ 
which he fays, is created after God f : the meaning 
is, God hath conftituted the Chriftian church, in 
knowledge, wifdom, and holinefs, after ;he purity 
and re£Utude of bis own nature, in order to pro- 
mote re6litude and religion among men. Now^ 
can there be a greater impropriety of fpeech^ 
than to afcribe to Adam in a literal fenfe, what 
was figuratively applied to the Chriilian charaftcf 
or church. The image of the former was natural, 
9nd purely the work of God alone* The image 
of the latter, viz. the new man ; is moral. It fup- , 
pofes the concurrence of our own will, and cannot 
take place without our own confent. 

The image of God, in which Adam was created^ 
in my opinion, is nothing but a phrafe earprcffivc 
of the fuperior dignity of man above all other crea» 
tures ; whether we confidcr the form and figure 
of his body ; the majefty of his countenance \ all 
the higher powers and faculties of his mind ; or 
his authority and dominion over this world, ai^ 
the vicegerent of his Maker. In fcripture, a thing 

* Col. ill. 9. f Eph. ly. 2i|.. 
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is faid to be of God, or of the Lord^ when it \% 
remarkably eminent, thus * the cedars of Lebanon^ 
as being fo lofty, are called, the trees of the Lord* 
But all mankind, are made in the image of God^ 
as well as Adam. This appears from an expre& 
iand pofitive prohibition given to Noah againft the 
fliedding of human blood, where the reafon affign- 
cd is this, f For in the image of God made he man* 
4* It is faid, when God created mata, he created 
ibem male and female. One would naturally cott* 
dude from thefe words, that Eve was created on the 
lame day with Adam. The manner of her form9<* 
tion was different from that of her hufband. He 
was made of rude duft, but (he of dufl: already 
dignified and refined ; which accounts for the^ 
fapcrior delicacy of the female fex. The hiftory 
of Eve's original, is by our tranilators^ connede4 
Wh aa incident, to which it has no relatioiL We 
arc told, J God brought all the beajls of ibefald^ &c^ 
/• Mam^ to fee what he would call ibem^ buifst 
bim there was not found an help meet for him^ 
Bfteaning furely, among all thefe creatures* lliis 
liiggefts a fentiment rather crude and indelicately 
Therefore the beft critics have remarked, that the 
laft part of the fentence, fliould be detached from 
the firft, and the particle but^ rendered and j trhea 

* Pf. ciT. z^* f Gen. ix. 6. % Geo. ii. Jo. 
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i, new fubjeft is introduced, which fhoiild begin 
a new verfc, tind read thus, And the Lord God^ 
had not fupf lied Adam with a help meet for him : bid' 
be cavjed a deep Jleep to fall upon him^ and hejlept. 
And he took one of his ribsy and clofed up thejlejh 
thereof; and the rib, which the Lord had iaken 
from man, made he a woman, and brought her unto 
the man. Adam's fleep was no doubt fiipematural^ 
a$ well as the whole tranfaftion. Yet it feems, 
like fqmc of the prophets, he wa$ all the time ih a 
trance or vifion, and clearly perceived the whole 
ef this miraculous operation ; for as^ foon as te 
jfaw Eve, he faid, * J^his is now bone of my bones^ 
dndftefb of myflefh : fhejball be called HxmMin, he^ 
caufe fhe was taken out of man, i. e. fhe (hall ht 
called a (he or female man. Mofi^s does not tliink 
It neceffary here, to repeat the words fpoken at the 
creatio^ of Adam, T^hat God breathed into his 
nojirils the breath of life, and he became a living foul; 
bccaufe Eve's being called a help meet for him, 
bone of his bones and flefh bf his flefli, implied t^ie 
greateft refcmblance poffible in the powers of body 
and mind ; fo that if the one was formed afteir 
the image of God, fo was the other alfo. And to 
fliew that union and affe&ion, which ought to fub* 
fift betwixt man and wife, it is added, ^Therefore 

• Gen. 11. 13. t Ch. 11. 24. 
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Jhall a man leave bis father and mother^ and Jhall 
cleave unto his own wife.\ Thefc words were not 
fpoken by Adam, who as yet could have no idea 
of lather or mother, but are added by Mofes, to 
Ibew that marriage is a pofitive inftitution of God^ 
and are * quoted by our Saviour as the words 
of God himfelf. 

After the Almighty had pronounced his blefling 
on our firft parents, the firfl commandment which 
he gave them, was to f be fruitful and multiply ^ and 
tepkmjh the earth. Doubtlefs, one great end for 
vluch God fent mankind into life, was to propa- 
gate their own fpecies, and indulge thofc inftinfts^ 
which be bad implanted within their breads, by« 
watching over, rearing, and training up theii^ ten* 
der offspring; fo that the world might dill con- 
tinue furnifhed with inhabitants, till the number 
Ihould be compleate'd, which infinite wifdom /hall 
thmt^ proper, to bring upon the theatre of human 
life. No wonder then, that children are called, 
JGof/ heritage. 

Having mentioned the firfl comfort of human 
life, viz. that of fecial enjoyment, the Almighty 

proceeds to (hew Adam and Eve, what regard he 
had for their temporal fupport and provifion, 
when he fays to them, § Behold I have given you 

* Matt. XIX, 5, f GcD, !• 28. X P^' cxxvu. j. 

f Gen. i. 29. 
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every herb birring feed^ which is uptm tbefdc^^ 
0lk the mrih ; und every iree^ in the vfbicb is thi 
fruit of a tree yielding feed : to you k fhsdl be far 
meat. Thefe words plainly dedare, that this grant 
ef feod to man was confined to vegetables alone : 
and it is highly probable that animal food wu 
never ufed before the deluge, by any who paid 
regard to the authority of God, and of their fa&er 
Adam. For had this kind of food, been iticltstdcd 
m the. original grant, yea had it even been pcf- 
nutted, we caii fee no reafon, why the prohibition 
^gainft eating blood fhould not have been {ns^ 
Kfhed to Axhim as well as afterwards to Noah. 

Why Almighty God was pleafcd to* let the 
creation of this world, unfold itfelf by degrees, in 
the progrefs of fix days operations, or why he did 
not produce it in a moment by his all powerful 
command, is one of thok fecrets which behng unto 
the Lord. But as the fupreme being in all his 
Ways and works has a regard to the happinefs of 
his creatures, fo, in the procefs of the creation, 
he gives us an opportunity of contemplating, in a 
more eafy and perfpicuous manner, the cxertloris 
of his omnipotent power and wifdom. And in- 
deed from every obfeiVation, which we are ca- 
pable of making upon the operations of nature, we 
find none of its productions to be inftantaneous, 
but the whole of them gradual and progreiEvc. 

. The 
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llic fecrcd hiftorian acquaints us, that the 

t&tt- femployed by the Crcatoir in making \ht 

world ttad every thing in it, was intefided to ferve 

asapatierii to uis^ how long we were to work, 

and when to reft ; for when he had finifhed the 

whole of his worksj * he blejfed the seventh day, 

and fanBified it : becaufe in it he rejled from all 

Us works which he bad made. Thuis the Almighty, 

by a poiitive law fet apart the fevemh day, from 

all wordly bufmefe , and employment, and confe* 

crated it to the purpofes of religious meditation^ 

and 6f public and private worfliip. The time of 

this inftitution was well fuited, tb the condition 

of out firft parents. The day after their creation, 

being a day of reft, by that means, they were not 

hurried into life, nor were their early and tender 

minds employed about any worldly fcenes, before 

they were able to bear them. Befides, they had time 

to digeft fuch communications, as their Maker 

had already imparted to them. 

The Iknaifying of the fabbath, is the firft and 
oldefl: of God's inftitutions, and therefore muft 
hftT^ ft xt^X foundation in the nature of man, smd 
be J, conducive to the griat ends of , his creation* 
We were all' made for happinefs, and the primary 
intention of our being fent into lifd^ Ws, that we 

• Gen. ii. s» 
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might learn and praftife, the principles of - riglht 
a£tion and genuine piety, and thus acquire peace ' 
and comfort in this world, and grow up to a tvf^ 
nefs for a bleffed immortality hereafter. But we . 
can never attain to this temper and difpofition of 
mind, without frequent reflexion,, and ferious 
application of thought. To inure ourfelv^s .to 
this employment, fome time' muft be fet apart : 
and furcly God alone beft knows, what portion' 
of time is moft competent for thefe good jiuir- 
pofes. 

The fabbath is not mentioned in the- book of • 
Genefis : which however, is no argument that the 
patriarchs did not obferve itj for in this book, 
we have clear intimations of a regard being paid 
to that inftitution. * Noah fent the dove thrice' 
out of the ark, after he had waited each time 
fcvcn days. And f Jacob is faid to have fulfilled 
Leah's week. This flbews us that long before 
Mofes was born, time was reckoned by weeks^, 
which can be referred to no other original, but 
the confecrating of the fev^enth day at the lerca- 
tion. It feems, the Ifraelites, during their fcfi- 
dencc in Egypt, had either fofgot, or negldfted 
to . obfervc the fabbath j but after they left that 
eountry, it was the firft point of religion fettled' 

♦ Ccn. viii. i|, f Gen. xxix. 28. 
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among .them j and ife.i^ras diftinguJftcd from otlw^r, 
djiy^ of; the \?f qfc, by the ^niannac^fmg to fpiXL 
on that day. . The; J[ewi£h . la)>l)attli , was vfeufl^^. 
vith fandiqns pcj344i3r^^t;9 thcif ceconpmy. r AU^ 
thcfe, like the.othcx pam of. tiy^, j^it^al law, ,wcrc, 
nailed to the. 5x9!} of.jGhriili -but, as to thp fab-. 
bath itfelf, our f Saviour declared that he was 
idrd of tnat da^. 't>f cbnfeqiicinc.e^ it.xnuft be aij^. 
ordinance belonging to Hrs kingdom, and as fuch 
ranked among his laws. The apoftles of Chrift^ 
changed the fabbath from the laft to the firft day 
of the week, in memory of our Saviour's refur- 
reftion, which doubtlefs they would not have 
done, without a fpecial commiiTion from him. This 
day, has ever fince been ftiled the Lord's day ; 
and has been appropriated to the purpofes of 
reft and religion, throughout the univerfal church 
of Chrift. 

Of all the pofitive inftitutions, which the father 
of lights hath Communicated to the pofterity of 
Adam, under the patriarchal, Jewifh, or Chriftian 
ccconomy, there is not another,' which hath fuch 
2 happy influence 011 the great interefts of. man- 
kind, whether confidered as inhabitants of this 
world, or candidates for a future immortality, as 
that of the fabbath. For which reafon, in every 

.♦ Exod. XYi. 26. t Luke vi. 5^ 
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csmrf where Ghriftianity has been eftabKflicd, 
S¥Sl laws are enaded, fuitable to the genius and 
c5fi:Qmftances of the people^ to give a fan£tion to 
^ inftitutioh. Whoever therefor* id guilty of 
ojJenly profaning the Lord^s day, can neither be a 
gbttd Chriftian, not yet a loyal fiibjia*. 



!f See this fubje£t fully ditcuficd by Ai;chd4 Neyt w hi 
UptA and Political Philofophj* Ch. & 7. 8. . 
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LECTURE III. 



G E N E S I S 1. 31. , '. 

I 

Jtmi Gad /aw every thing that he bad made ; 4»ka[ 

behold it was very good* . '■ \ 

ALmighty God hath communicated to <Iw^ 
world different revelations of his vrill wdk 
pleaforC) to affift mankind in their inijiuries aft^j:^ 
bim: but we abufe the divine goodnefs wben. 
we imagine, that revelation was ev.er intended-jt^ 
jliiperfede the uie of reafbn, and obftru£t the Ught 
of o^r own m^ds. Reafon refers to revelatioa 
im the operations of a firft caufe, and revelatioa 
appeals to reafoHo to explain its meaning, ^vA 
prove the utility of its doctrines. And thus, the 
books of nature and grace mutually fupport eacb 
othei;^ equally elevate our conceptions, s^nd incite 
our piety. They have an equal claim to our 
regard, both being written by the finger of the 
one eternal and incomprehci^fibile God*. There* 
fore, it can never be deemed prefumption in 
t«an, to invefligatc the works of his Maker, ^nd, 

* WiJtfott. Chetn. Pref. 

to 
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io exercife the higli^r powers of his mind, in 
contemplating that wifdom, power, and good- 
nefs, which he difplays in his natural and moral 
government of the world. But our inquiries into 
the ways and works of God, are of a very limited 
nature, and we can carry them no farther than 
to efFedts af ifihg from fecondar^ caufes. With 
rcfpeft to the firft caufe of all, .tho^ we fee and 
feel him in every portion of matter, we are entire 
ftrangers to the manner of his agency. This is 

well expreffed by an antient writer, * Behold I go 

* 

forward J but he is not therCy and backward bitt I 
cannot perceive him. On the left hand where be 
doth work, but I cannot behold him : he hideth 'bim^ 
felfon the right handj that I cannot fee him. 

The Deity could receive no additional happi^ 
tiefs or glory from the exertion x>i his creative 
power ; for he has always poffefled, and will for 
ever poffcfs thefe attributes, in the hrgheft degree* 
Therefore we cannot conceive any other end 
which he had in view, in forming the univerfc, 
and every being within it, but to diffufe happinefg 
among an endlefs variety of creatures, in fuch 
portions as were fuited to their different capacities 
and conditions of life. 

The pride of man (hould not flatter him To far, 
as to make him believe, that all things were 

♦ Job xxui, 8. 
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created for his fake alone, yet it -will appear from 
all the obfervatlons which we can make, that 
every thing around us, , contributes in fome mea- 
furc to our happinefs and comfort. This pleafing 
rcflcaion, I (hall endeavour- to- flliiftrate, in the 
fubfcquent difcourfe, by delineating in a plain and 
cafy manner, fome of the more eminent inftances 
of divine wifdom and benevolence^ which fall 
vniKm the reach of human in vcftigation, and 
which arc apparent iti the fyftemto which we 
bebng. Let us then for ordet*8 fake begin with 

• ■ 

thofc parts of the natural world, which arc 
aboSc us. 

When we view the firmament which invelopes 
this globe, efpecially in a clear and ferene night, 
it has the appearance of a canopy ftretched around 
tis, beautifully ftudded with ftars, fome of greater 
and fome of leflcr magnitude ; all of which, on 
account of their immenfe diftancel feem to be 
placed on th6 fuperficies of the fame concave 
fphcre. The number of ftars vifible to the naked 
cyfi in cither hemifphere, does not exceed one 
thoufaiad, but many thoufands more have been 
difcovered by the afSftance of optical glaffes : and 
^erc a fpeftator to be placed in one of thofc 
cclcftial bodies, fo remote, that its light has never 
yet reached our earth,, an equal, yea perhaps a 
greater number of ftars, would even there dif- 

K clofe 
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clpfe thcmfelyc$, tq hisy view. So great, andto. u« 
unbounded -ai;c the works. x)f Gad ! 

Among all the: lumin;arije^ of tb? Iky, the .fan 
firft merits our att^ntipn,; op; account of his raagv 
njtu4^ and fplcijdor, .^nd tb?^t; energy whdrcvritb 
he pervades the tvtiQlc of thi« fyft^m.. Whcn.tb* 
pious Plalmift rwnarks, \)x2X tba Heavens dechre 
the gkry cf.G/idr be particularly iUuftr^tpisi.thi^ 
from the fun by-tM^o, beaudful fimiiitudes. AUad- 
ing to thofe fragrant odours^ , wWch arc exciteid 
by. his genial and jnor^iftg^bojat, he;cqinp^c$ 
Jhiji t0 a bridegroom coming r mi of his cpambjsn 
With refpefl to the fteadinefs and regularity of 
bis motion, he fays, *Htrejwetb.as.aJirmgman 
to run bis race^ , TAis gojng .is from, the end of Hwa-^ 
n^en^ and bis circuilM.ipibaends of it. Here, I 
would, beg leave to obferve, that, the fcriptures 
addrefa us in a ftile, fuited^Q the common appre- 
henfipi) of things,;: and we miitake their iutentign, 
when we go to them to learn abftrufe. points, of 
philoCophy. , Tbeie. we, muft inv<^ft.igate by the uJ? 

of our own reafon. The facred vvriting|B^tea<:ll US 
fomething more mpnientpu^. Tome thing which rca- 
fon could. nev^r impart, 1 mean the knowledge of the 
pne-true Ood, and thofe duties which ^eowe to 
him. If, is a doftrine univcrfally received: among 
learned men, that the fun is placed in the center 

• Pf. xix. 5. - ^ 

of 
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of this fyftem ; that he remains at reft in his 
ftation ; and that all the other planets move round 
him in their periodical courfes. This opinion is 
fuppdrtcd by ftrong and irrefragable arguments, 
it is thought that this earth bears no more pro^. 
poftion to the fun^ than a pebble does to a, mill- 
ftonc* Now, if thefe two were chained together^ 
would it not be unnatural to fuppofe, that the 
pebble would always remain at reft, and incef- 
fantly drag around it the millftone with incon-i' 
ceivable velocity. The daily motion of the earth 
upon it6 own axis is amazingly great * ; but were 
the fun to revolve around the earth, the velocity 
of his motion would exceed all belief. Our de- 
ception in this matter, is well illuftrated, by a 
peribn fitting in a fhip, and failing in fmooth 
water* All the time he beholds the land flying 
from him, while in fafl:, the land continues at reft, 
and he himfelf is only moved. The fun is like 
hh Maker ; he fliines with his o^n light, but all 
otber bodies within his fphere, have no light but 
what they derive from him. No wonder then, 
that the blinded nations fhould worfhip this ftar : 
for tho' he is no deity, he is his brlghteft reprc- 

* As the diameter of the earth is about 25,000 miles, it 
moves around its axis at the rate, of above i ,000 miles an 
hour. But were the fun to go round the earth in one day, 
he would move at the rate of 22,000,000 miles in an hour. 

K 2 fcntativc 
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fcntative in the vilible Heavens, It is to him that 
we owe the exercife of the noblcfl: faculty which 
we enjoy, I^mean that of vifion. Without the 
fun, life itfclf would foon die away ; and nothing 
but darkncis and death univerfally prevail. H6 
brings about day and night, and the varying fca* 
fons of the year, and. with his light and heiit, he 
chears and invigorates all nature. 

Next to the fun, the moft ftriking objeft in the 
Heavens is the moon. This is only a fecondary 
planet; yet it appears the largcft, on account of 
its nearnefs to the earth*, to which it is appoint- 
ed a fatellite or attendant, and as fuch anfwers 
many beneficial purpofes. The moon by rcfleftT 
ing the beams of the fun, after he has pad bencatb 
bur horizon^ illuminates the atmofphere, and in 
fome meafure compenfates for the darknefs of 
the night. It affifts the wandering traveller to find 
his way, and dirc6ls the anxious mariner, when 
toffed amidft the raging billows of the deep. The 
moon is the great caufe of tides in the fca, and 
by thus keeping up a motion in that element, pre- 
fcrves it from corruption, which would foon be- 
come fatal to its own inhabitants, and even to thofe 
who live upon land. Likewife the moon, which 
we are told, with other ftars was made to rule the 

* The moon's diflance from the earth is, computed to be 
240,ocQ milef; und its diameter 2|i8o. 

nighty 
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wghtj enables us to fix and'afcertaln determinate 
periods of time, and to form fyftems of geography, 
chronology, and aftronomy, fciences of the greateft 
utility to mankind. 

The next thing which falls under our cOnfidc- 
ration is the air or atmofphcre*. This is that 
fubtile and tranfparent fluid f, \:hich the Creator 
expanded about this globe, and which he Jaw 
very gcod^ as conducing to the life and comfort 
of every creature upon it. Of all bodies which 
vc know, the air is by far the moft compreffible ; 
on the other hand, its fpring or elaftic quality is 
fo great, that in the opinion of many, a cubical 
foot of it may be fo dilated, as to fill a fpace of 
aihoufand miles extent. The air poflefles weight 
or gravity \ as well as any other body whatever, 

* The atmofphcre is computed to be about 45 xnilef higli. 

t There is a law in nature called repullion, owinj^r to 
which, the particles of bodiet, when they do not come within 
the fpherc of their mutual attradlion, recede and fly off to a 
greater diftance : and when thefe particles have no tendc^^ 
to unite, but to repel one another, they form a body which 
we call a fluid ; and fuch is air. 

. t It it proved by repeated expprimentSf that a foot of air 
upon the furface of the earth, weighs nearly as much 98 53 
icetof water> or 29 inches of quickfilver : but one cobical 
foot of water weighs, about 63 pounds. Hence it appears 
that a man of a large fize, fuppoiing the furface of his body- 
equal to 15 fquare feet carries upon him a load of air above 
30,000 pound weight ; tho' fometimes, by a change in the 
3imofphere> he carries 4)090 pound more or lefs. 

which 
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which may be proved by many experiments^ but 
the barometer or weather glafs, demonftrat^s it 
fiifBciently. Yet it's weight is conftantly varying, on 
account of thofe exhalations, which arc inqeflantly 
arifing from every body upon earth, and which 
produce different degrees of heat and cold. The 
upper parts of the air, prefling upon the lower, 
makes them accede nearer to one another ; 
confequently its denfity muft be greateft at the 
earth's furface, and muft conftantly increafe from 
its furface to its center. The incumbent weight 
of the air upon this globe is fo immenfely great, 
that it would inftantly cruih in pieces our bodies, 
and every thing elfe of a compreffible nature, 
were it not for a happy provifion made by provi- 
dence, to cpunterafl: this fatal effeft^ viz. that the 
air within a body counterbalances the air without 
it, fo that the one operates juft as. much in our 
favour, as the other would do to our prejudice. 
By every trial hitherto attempted, it appears that 
the air can neither be fixed nor congealed fo as 
to become a folid body. 

The benefits which redound to every ctcaturc 
upon earth, from this noble appendage of our 
globe, are great and numerous. I fhall content 
myfelf with the recital of a few. 

Were it not for the air, the fun would feem to 
us at mid-day^ nothing more than a lamp in a 

iiark 
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dark night; and when we turned our face to 
him, his beams would blind us with their efiul- 
gcncc ; but paffing thro* the air, thefc beams arc 
rcfleQied and turned a thoufand diiFere»t ways, 
ix^bich. makes them diffufc a refrefhmg light and 
heat over the whole face of nature. To the fame 
aufc, we like wife owe the twilight; for until the 
fun pafs eighteen degrees below the horizon, the 
fuu's beams ftrike upon the a,tmofphere, and ar^ 
by it fo refrafted and broken, that they impart tp 
us different degrees of light. Winds which, arc 
fo conducive to health and life derive their origin 
from the air. When any. part of this Euid is fo 
rarefied by heat, as to lofe its equilibrium,^ all 
the adjoining parts^ which are of a dcnfcr quality, 
will rulh into it like water endeavouring to, re-- 
cover its level; and this motion or current is 
what we call w'md ; the benefits of which are. felt 
aad acknowledged in cvci^y region and climate 
upon earth. Whep a dead calm prevails for any 
length of time, the vapours are condenfcd, and be- 
come putrid and noxious, till a fanning, breeze 
di^ls them, and reft ores falubrity ,to the air. 
By winds, men are enabled, to crofs the fca? ; and 
far diftant regions are united together, by the 
Wiutual ties of friendflup-, trade and commerce. 
The atmofphcre is a rich ftorehoufe, furniflieJ 

^Ith clouds and watery vapours, which diftil upon 

the 
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the parched earth in feafonable dews and rains, 
and by thus giving it moifture, enable it to yield 
nourifliment for all the numbcrlefs tribes which 
inhabit it. It is well known, that the air affords 
a vital principle, not only to vegetables, but to 
animals of every kind. It alfo gives life and body 
to flame, for fire will foon languifli and die away 
without frefh fupplies of air. Another great* be- 
nefit which we derive from air, is the conveyance 
of found. Were it not for this medium, we ihbuld 
be deprived of one of the moft refined pleafurcs 
upon earth, I mean that of focial convertation* 
We fhould alfo want thofe inchanting pleafures 
which flow from the powers of melody and muflc; 
Air is neceflary to fcatter abroad odours of every 
kind, and were it not for this elemeftt the rdfe 
would affcft us as little, as the thorn on which it 
grows. I fliall conclude this article with the reflec- 
tion of a pleafing and ingenious writer*. * The air 

* is an element, of which avarice cannot deprive 

* us, and which power cannot monopolize. The 

* treafures of the earth, the verdure of the fieldis, 

* and even the rcfrefliments of the ftream, are 

* too often feen going only to a&ft the luxuries 

* of the great; while the lefs fortunate part of 

* mankind, ftand humble fpeftators of their in- 

* Goldfmith's Animated Nature. Ch. 19. 

croach- 
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* croachments. But the air no limitations can 

* bound, nor any land marks rcftrain. In this 

* benign element, all mankind can boaft an equal 

* poffcffion ; and for this we have all equal obli- 

* gallons to Heaven. We confume a part of the 

* air for our fuftenance while we live ; and when 

* we die, our putrefying bodies give back the 
^ fiipply, which during life, we Have accumulated 

* from the general mafs/ 

I ihall now defcend to the earth, and confider 
feme of the more eminent traces of goodnefs and 
wifdom with which it abounds. ' 

Our globe fecms to poffefs a favourite place in 
the planetary fyftem ; for had it been nearer to 
the fun, it might have been parched and burnt 
up with his heat, or had it been as far removed 
from his influence as foine of the moft diftant 
planets, it might have been bound up with the 
rigors of froft and chilling cold ; but its tempe- 
rature fhews the bounty of the Creator, and be- 
fpcaks man its principal inhabitant, to be the 
objeft of his peculiar care. The figure of the 
earth is that of a fphere or globe, at lead nearly 
fo*. Its rotundity is obvious to the naked eye, 
if no objcft retards our fight* When a fhip at 
fca is failing to the harbour, thofe upon land firft 
dcfcry the top of the maft, and as it draws nearer, 

* See page 30, Left. II. 

L the 
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the whale body of the veflel gradually dotb ap* 
pcar« The bigheft mountains upon earth, are no 
more objcdioas to its globuUr form, than the 
fmall afperities on the Ikin of an orange, are to 
its being round and fmooth. There is apparent 
wifdom in giving this form to the earth* A globe 
admits its parts to be better compared and umted 
together than aay other figure, and is the moil' 
capacious of any* I may add, that a fphece U thef 
fitted for revolving upon its own axis ; whidi our 
earth does once in twenty-foiir hours ; and: ihig 
is called its diurnal motion. It feems the ii^xiit^ 
wifdom of the Creator, hath thought fit to iiopvefa 
upon all great bodies throughout the umveife^ a 
regular and uniform nK)tion, and by this, to dh- 
verfify the condition of their different inhabilants^ 
Motion fibems more congruous to the aftive energy 
of the firft caittfe, than inadivity and reft, wlule 
at the fame time it affords the ftrongeft proof o£ 
hk. cxiftence : for it is impoffible that matter 
could ever move ufclf. NoWy from every obfer- 
vatioz^ which we can make upon, thofe gteaife 
bodies which compofe th*e fyflem to which we 
belong, it appears that each of them, as well as 
our earth, has a twofold motion^ The fir& o£ 
thefe is about its own axis ; and the other abpuc 
the furi. What law the Almighty employed^ 
either to begin or continue the former^ we ^ow 

noti 
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not : but we are not fo entire ftrangers to what 
oaafions the latter. There is a law or power 
imprcft upon the material world, commonly called 
attriSion ; or iiv other words, a certain influence 
or tendency in every particle and body in nature, 
(0 draw every other particle and body to itfelf ; 
and this influence is always in proportion to the 
quantity of matter which any body doth poffefs. 
Now, the fun being by far the largefl: body in the 
whole fyftcm, is of confequencc poffcft of much 
the greateft (hare of this attractive power, and 
would therefore draw all the other planets to 
itfelf. To prevent and counteract this effeft, the 
great author of nature, gave at ffrft to every 
planet a projefkile or impulfive force, which would 
have made the whole, if not retarded, move for 
ever forward, thro' the regions of boundlefs fpace. 
But the attractive power of the fun drawing them 
from this direftion, they purfue a courfe exadlly 
balanced between thefe contrary directions, and 
each planet obeying two oppofite forces, like a 
ftone whirled about in a fling, circulates around 
the fun, the great center of heat, light and motion. 
In this manner, the harmony of the whole fyftem 
is preferved ; and all the heavenly bodies belong- 
ing to it, perform their revolutions about the 
great luminary of the flcy, in times proportioned 
to their diftanccs, and the greatncfs of the circles 

L 2 which 
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^vhich they defcribc. In like manner, the Icffer 
planets obey the greater, *^hich become, the re- 
fpeftive centers of their different motions. And 
it is highly probable, that cofticts, whkh appear 
among us like awful and dangerous intruders, 
arc under the influence of the fame laws. I fhall 
only farther obfervc, that to the annual revolution 
of the earth about the fun ^ we owe the viciflitudc^ 
pf fummer and winter, of heat and cold, which 
ferve in a great meafure to enhance many of the 
pther comforts of human life. 

After its figure and motion, we (hall now con- 
fider the face or appearance of the earth. Thi$ 
confifts of two parts ; the one folid, which wc call 
land J and the other fluid which we call water or 
fea. The latter is computed to cover at leafl three 
quarters of the fuperficies of the whole globe. 
Whether the fea is now, more or lefs extcnfive^ 
than in the antediluvian world we cannot fay, 
but we may judge of the immcnfe quantity of 
water within the bofom of the mighty ocean, 
when, according to the computation of fome inge- 
nious men, were it entirely drained of its watcr,- 
it would require eight hundred years for all the 
rivers upon earth, tho' flowing in their ufual 
courfe, to fill it again to its prefent dimenfion. 
^pme endeavour to account for the faltifh or briny 
^afte of fea water, from the vaft quantity of ii\inc- 
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Tsis within the fea itfelf, and which are carried 
by rivers into it. But in my opinion, the quality 
of this water has been the fame from the beginnings 
as being neceffary for the heahh and life of its 
own inhabitants, and for many other beneficial 
purpofcs to man and beaft. Bcfides, fait, together 
with its continued agitation, preferves the fea 
from putrefaftion, and from being bound up with 
ice. Many are the advantages which mankind 
derive from this element. It yields luxurious food 
to the tables of the poor, as well as the rich. It 
fends up immenfe quantities of vapours, which, 
when difperfed by the winds, moiften the whole 
globe, and give rife to fpjings, and to rivers. It 
opens a way to the remoteft corners of the earth, 
and makes all nations members of one large com- 
munity ; by admitting them to a participation of 
the fame privileges in common. It has often beca 
remarked, that there is an invariable proportion 
betwixt the height of the coaft, and the depth of 
the adjacent fea. But when we behold the angry 
and raging billows of the troubled ocean threat* 
ening deftruftion to a neighbouring continent, 
^c would be apt to imagine that nothing lefs 
than adamantine rocks could refift their impe- 
tuofity : yet he who formed this awful element, 
* bath fet bars and doors to it^ and faid, hitherto 

* Job xxxvHI, 10. 
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Jbalt thou come and no further ; and here thy proud 
waves Jhall bejiaid^ 

But leaving the fea, wc fhall now confine oujr 
remarks to thofc appearances, which nature pre- 
fents us by land. And here, the firft thing that 
ftrikes the eye of an attentive obfcrver, is the 
inequalities upon the furface of this globe. Some 
make ufe of thefe^ as arguments oY the earth*s 
deformity; whereas in truth, they contribute both 
to pleafure and to utility. * When wc behold t 
thofc lofty mountains, whofe fummits arc generally 
inveloped with clouds, wc are ftruek with a kind 
of folemn pleafure. On the one hand, they expand , 
our imaginatioti and gratify our curiofity ; and on 
the other they excite the moft auguft ideas of 
the power and wifdom of the great architcft of 
this fabric ; who exhibits to our view, thofc ftu- 
pendous maffes, to humble the pride of man, 
and convince him how minute and trifling arc all 
the eflays of human art and induftry, when com- 
pared with the grandeur and magnificence of his 
works f. Mo V. mains appear an ufeful part of the 

* According to the moft accurate meafurcmcnts, the. 
greateft mountains on earth do not exceed three miles in 
Height. 

f There are perhaps few places on this globe, ^herc tb« 
above remark can be better verified, than from thofe mouQ* 
tains, which furround the celebrated lakes in Cumberland^ 
cfpecially in the neighbourhood of Kcfwick. There, the 

^ • traveller 
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creation^ when we confider tbe many advantages 

vhich they yield. They conduce to the health 

of the fickly invalid, by giving him an opportu^ 

nity of breathing a different and purer ^ir. Within 

thdr bowels they contain rich treafures: and 

their furface produces a variety of ufcful and falu- 

tary plants. They afford (belter to many crea- 

lures; and fometimes to man bimfelf : and they 

fcreen us from the blafts of cold and chilling 

winds. Moreover, mountains ftop the progrefa 

of clouds and . vapours, which tbe wind driven 

againft their fides, and which being condenfed 

by cold, give rife to fprings arvd rivers, fo neceffary 

for tbe fupport of animal life* 

The produftions of this earth are commonly 
arranged, under the denomination of three diSe- 
rent kingdoms, viz. the mineral, the vegetable^ 
suid the animal. My: fubjed leads me to beftow 
a few remarks upon each. The mineral kingdom 
cxifted before the other two, and furnifhed mate« 
rials for the fubfiftenee of both. The contents of 
this, kingdom are in general called foffils, that is, 

traveller beholds the watery element difplay itfelf with dig- 
nifj and Itiftre ; while iflandS) fields, and woods lend to each 
other their mutual beauties, and complete the enchanting 
fcene. But when he raife's his eye above this humbler 
landfcape, he is ftruck with the rugged face of nature, while 
at the fame time (he appears to him, clothed with awful na^ 
jeft^ and grandeur. 

• every 
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every thing dug out of the ground j whether-*, 
metals, minerals, ftones, fait, earthsT, &c. None 
can give an account of the different particles of 
which thcfe confifl: \ tho' much has been faid and 
written about the firft principles of things, or what 
in philofophical ftile, are called atoms ; meaning, 
the lead parts into which matter can poffibly be 
divided. But, can we conceive a portion of mat* 
ter fo fmall as to have no parts, or the fmallefl: 
part whatever, capable of being divided into an 
infinite number of parts ? The truth is, fo long as 
matter falls within the reach of our fenfes, we 
can think and, talk intelligibly about it; but when 
its compofition is to us incomprehenfiblc, the 
nature of it vaniflies like the bafelefs fabric of a 
vifton. To know the effence or fubftancc of any 
thing, is perhaps beyond the capacity of an angel, 
and is the peculiar province of God alone: and 
yet we talk, write, and difpute about effences and 
fubftancts, yea the fubftance of the fupremc being 
himfelf, as dogmatically, as we do about thofe 
things, with which wd are intimately acquainted. 
Some of the greateft and moft enlightened philo- 
fophers, have been of opinion, that there is only 
onTs kind of matter, of the fame fubftance and 
form, from which every thing in the world has 
b€;en produced ; and that the vaft variety fcattcrcd 
over the creation, arifes from the different com- 

liinatiom 
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Knations and motions of thefe original particles^ 

ft is evident that niStierals of all kinds have their 

growth and accretiohi as well air vegetables ; tho* 

they were nearly coeval with the worrld. For 'we 

arc told that TubarCain the fifth from Adam, 

was anattifid^f cf ttafs ana iron. Precious ftories 

df various kinds Wre well knoWfi to* the jews 

and Egyptians in the days of " Mofes : and even 

the molt rude attd 'barbarous nations' have had 

fomc knowledge of the ores of diflferent metals. 

Minerals contribute t6 the happinef^ and (Tomfort 

of mankind, in a variety of diflferent ways. The*y 

often fcrve as a prcvaiticii and curb of bodily 

2thnents. They enable u^s ro build houfej, to 

coBftrnft veffefty to fow and to reak'^'ahd todrdfs 

*e fmits of the earfh : and in fliort without them, 

^c fiiould fcarcely have any tocdis or inftruments 

^x carrying on the common occupktforfs of life. 

^^t, tfec kindnefs of providence is^ remarkable iii 

^ *Vis fcfpeft, that thofe* minerals and metals which 

^^e moft fubfervient to our benefit, fiich a$ iron, 

^xaift^ kad, &c. are of all others the moft common 

^Tid plentiful, whereas the precious metals < arc 

*^ore rare, and procured with greater diflicalty ; 

^Tid this is wifely ordered to preferve and enhance 

^Jidbr value. Gold and filver, like other gifts of 

Mature, may be proftituted to the moft criminal 

l^urpofes J but it is a truth confirmed by expe- 

M rience. 
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ricncc, that thofe people, who have never had the 
ufe of money introduced among them, have ftill 
continued .rvde and ignorant,, and led a fordid 
and favage life ;. whereas this admirable and con- 
venient mode of commutation, has carried along 
with it, civilization, arts, and fciences, by ren- 
dering it pradicable and eafy to reward and en- 
courage ingenuity, induftry, and merit, and to 
diffufe thro^ fociety, not only the neceflaries, but 
many of the comforts of human life. Doubtlefs 
there are various foiTils and minerals, intombed 
within the bowels of the earth, which will never be 
expofed to human eye ; for the greateft depth * to 
wjiich' avarice has ever yet penetrated below the 
furfacc of the globe, may be compared to a punc- 
ture made in the body of an elephant by the pro* 
bofcis of a gnatf. 

1 come/ now to the vegetable kingdom which 
lies more within our view, and for that rcafon 
affords more proofs not only of the being, but 
likewife of the wifdom and goodnefs of God. 

The face of our earth is fpread over with herbs, 
plants, and trees ; and the' its beauty is not equal 
to that of its primeval (late, yet it ftill prefcnts us 

* The mod remarkable mine in Europe, is that at Cotte- 
berg in Hungary, which is about i,ooo yards deep ; but thie 
depth of the earth from the furface to the center js above 
4,000 miles. 

t WatfonVChem. 
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M vith many fctnblances of that delightful paradife, 
IjT where the firft of the human race enjoyed the 
d cJ ^^^^'^ °^ ^^^^'^ innocence, and were every moment 
fcaftcd with the fpontaneous prodiiftions of nature. 
r r^ As the vegetable world is the fupport of the ani- 
mal, the bountiful preferver of all,. hath provided 
(/J every plant in it with its proper food and nourifh- 
mcnt. When we open the earth to any depth, 
^c find it compofed of different layers, which 
generally lie in a horizontal pofition, and increafc 
in denfity as we defcend. But at the furfacc, 
there is a /Iratum or layer, which is the only one 
Suitable for the fupport of plants^ This is a light 
coat of blackifli mold, called by fomc garden 
^arth. ,We meet vrith a covering of this kind 
every where, unlefs the mold has been wafhed 
a^vay with rain, or removed by fome external 
"Violence. This nourifhihg earth, feems in a great 
'^eafure to be formed from animal and vegetable 
■bodies decaying, and being converted into its 
fubftance. Thus by a kind of circulation, the 
diffolution of animal and vegetable nature be- 
comes the means of their renovation. This earth 
5tfccnds into the atmofphere, and defcends again 
m rcfrefbing (bowers and foftening dews^ It mixes 
^ith other elements, and abounds in all kinds of 
water, but efpecially in rain water. It has fuch a 
tendency to unite with this element, that it enters 

M 2 with 
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-with it, as with a kind of vehicle into the porei 
of all plants Avhatever, and in pioportion to iu 
quantity augmcnis their difl'crent bodies. Tbc 
conftrudtion and configuration of plants is fi> 
curious and wonderful, that it has becoine tln^ 
ftudy, and engaged the attention of the nioft i%^ 
gcnious and inquifitive men. In plants we fiod 
a greater profuiion and variety of beauty thaa ii 
sA the natural world befide. Our Saviour ir^ 
marks this, when he mentions the fuperinten^ 
ing care of providence over the minuter parts' * 
the creation, * Corifider^ fays he, the liUies of the fed 
how they grow : they toil mtj neither do tbeyff€^ 
And yet I fay unto you that Solomon in all bis glor^ 
was not arrayed like one of thefe* The human cy^ 
is foon fatigued with looking on the fined tint 
and pioft exquifite colours made by the hapd C 
man, yet it is not fo with that colour, which tte 
earth in general wears. It has often been remarfe 
ed, that no colour pleafes and refreflics the figh-^ 
equal to that of green ; and it may be added as 
proof of this, that in countries continually covert 
with fnow, the inhabitants, have their fight foO« 
impaired, and become blind long before the ufa' 
courfe of nature. 1 fliall not attempt to delineO-^ 
that exquifite and^dlA'ine art, which appears ^ 

• Matt. vi.'aS. 

tbp 
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the formation of plants, nor to point out the 
wiious mediods by which their feeds arc dif- 
.per{ed over the earth for the prcfcrvation of their 
different fpecies, as this has been frequently done 
by abler hands * ; but in general 1 fhall remark, 
that the all-bountiful Creator, hath made vege- 
tables to ferve as a liberal providon for the fup- 
port of man, and mynads of creatures befides ; 
vokd the tender and watchful care wliich he exer- 
cifeth over his great family in this fublunarj 
^orld, is not niore apparent in any inftance what- 
ever, than his making every climate upon earth 
produce peculiar herbs and plants, which of all 
other are fitted for the inhabitants, both for die 
purpofes of food and medicine. 

We fliall now rife in the fcale, and briefly fur- 
Vcy the higheft rank of created beings in this 
World, I mean, thofe which arc endowed with 
Ufc^and animal motion. And here I muft premife, 
that it is not an eafy matter to draw the line 
betwixt the vegetable and animal kingdomSf The 
X^rincipal difiindion feems to confift in this, that 
^he former in general are unable to correft the 
<iiladvantages of their fituation, as having no fpon- 

* See Ray's Wifdom of God in the Creation ; and Dta*- 
liam'ft Phyfico- Theology. Two of the bcft books for n 
reader of an ordinary capacity, that perhaps were ever writtea 
'vpon this fubje^i* 

taneous 
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taneous motion : whereas the latter^ arc capable of 
changing their place, to feck for food and fhelter, 
and to defend thcmfclves from danger. Yet it 
muft be allowed^ that both have many things in 
common; tho* in nothing their refemblancc is 
greater, than in this inftance, that, the fame cli- 
mate v^hich gives luxuriancy to the one, adds 
magnitude and ftrength to the other ; while on 
the contrary, where the plant is ftinted in its 
growth, the animal is flender and diminutive. 
Among creatures endowed with a fenfitive foul, 
the gradation is wonderful, and almoft impercep- 
tible. There appears a great chafm, betwixt the 
fmallcil infed, and the half reafoning elephant. 
Yet with what wifdom and art is this chafm filled 
up, fo that the feries becomes uniform and com- 
pleat? 

The limits which I have prcfcribed to myfelf 
in this work, will not permit me to gratify the 
curious inquirer, with a minute inveftigation of 
the difl'erent parts and properties of animals ; yea 
the fubjccl itfelf is inexhauftible. I fhall there- 
fore make a few general obfervations, to elucidate 
the wifdom and beneficence of the great former 
of nature, in this part of his workmanfliip. 

I have already remarked, that the doctrine of 
equivocal and fpontaneous generation is now 
generally exploded j iho* perhaps there are a few 

foil- 
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folitary inftances of this kind to be met with. 
But men of great ingenuity and learning, who 
have made the deepeft refearches into the works 
of God,^ have adopted an opinion, and fupported 
it with micrpfcopical obfervations, that all nature 
teems with life : that there are organical particles * 
diffufed thro' earth and water, which aflfume dif- 
ferent figures, according to the receptacles into 
which they happen to enter j and that thefe par- 
tides at firft conftitute a foatus or beginning of 
an animal, which afterwards gradually increafes 
in growth and magnitude., However, there arq 
thi[ee modes of generation which fall within the 
reach of our fenfes. The firft is by cutting off, or 
feparating parts of the fame animal. It is faid the 
millepedes, the earth worm, and other infed:$ 
[ may be multiplied in this manner. But of all this 
chb the moft remarkable is the polypus. This 
creature has a new colony fprouting from its own 
body ; each of which feeks its own prey, and what 
one devours- circulates thro* the. whole. If one 
of thefe infeds be divided into a thoufand parts, 
every one of thefe will become a new and living 
animal. Hut the other two ways of generation 
are the moft common. Either by eggs, (fuch as 
produce in this manner are called oviparous) or 

♦ Buffon. 
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by bringing forth their liTing young, (fucb af€ 
eafled viviparous.^ 

Time itfelf would fail, before it were poffiU^ 
to ennnierate the manifold iaftances of divine art 
which are difplayed in the figure and make a 
animals, and to fhew how well thefe are adapted to 
their different ' modes of life. How furprifing the 
armour, with which they are clad, either- for 
offence or defence ? With what amazing fkilt 4o 
they conftruft their cells and habitations ? Bot 
that man muft be loft to all rational refleftioii^ aM 
ingentiity of mind, who docis not difeern !ai(d 
acknowledge the workmanftip of God, in tfc 
various inftinds, with which the anima) crea^ 
ttoa 18 endtrwed* 1 fhall only adduce one inftsoiict 
out of many thoufands ; which is, the nugratiofi 
of birds from oiic country to anbther, aceonrd&ig 
to the varying feafone of the year. What indMes 
numbers of thefe, to crofe over widely extended 
fcas ? and bow do they know that they fl>att jevti 
reach the land? How come they to fleer' tbcii 
courfe aright to their fe;vcral deftinattons ; wWcI 
before the compafs was invented, would hardl] 
have been attempted by the mod flcillful mariner i 
And what makes them afcertain the precife tim< 
of taking their different flights * ? This is fo re 
markable a circumftance, that it is quoted by ai 

* Tlie fame remark is applicable to fifhes. 
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9dMieiit prophet, to upbraid the ftupidity of hi^ 
conntiymferi*, Tea^ thejiork in the Heaven knowetb 
b^t appointed time ; and the turtle and the crane 
and the /wallow otferve ihe time of their comings 
hut ffij people kn&weth not the judgments cf the Lord. 
Another fuprifing inftincc of providence 19 vifi- 
Vie, in keeping up an exad balance anu)ng the 
fcumberlcfe tribes of creatures, which live u|)cm 
(tiia earth. For, w^re the fmalleft to muhipij 
to)[oxul bounds, there would not be a fuffici^ncy 
<rf food for the larger. And were the larger^ 
numerous in proportion to their fize^ efpecraUy 
filch as aK of the ravenous kind, they would 
&oft annihilate and deftroy the breed of the 
tFicaker. But by a juft proportion between the 
increafe of all animals^ and the length of their 
Hies, the world is kept abustdantly furni(hed with 
i&hatHtantS) but not overftocked. Which verifies 
cnur Saviour's declaration, that the tnoit inconfi- 
^«5rable creature, even a ffparrow^ doth not fall 
^ the ground without our heavenly father. Life 
caiuld not b* preferved among fuch a number of 
^'^aturesr were not one part of them to live upon 
tooths, and the weaker become food for the 
feongcr. If all animals lived upon vegetables, 
lhc> quantity of their provifions would foon fail. 

' * Jcr- y'liu 7, f Matt, x. 29. 

N ' There. 
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Therefore, owing to a wife conftitution in nature, 
one, animal fupports another; and thus all take 
up lefs room than they would do, by living on the 
fame food. To make ufe of a familiar comparifoB, 
** a greater number of people may be crowded 
into the fame place, if each is made to bear his 
fellow on his ihoulders/* ' . .^ 

But fonae men will fay, for what e^d were fo 
many creatures brought into being, fmce among 
many thoufand fpecier, there is fcarcely one hun- 
dred which contributes to the benefit of maa? 
Such, queftions as thefe, too often originate 
from ignorance and pride, rather than from a 
defire of information. He that made us, hath 
made us capable of inveftigtating as many final 
caufes df his procedure, as may conduce to 
f)ur prefent and future happlnefs; tho' in, the 
words of * Job, fhefe are only farts of his -ways j yet 
how iittle a fofikn is heard of him ? I have already 
obferved, that the great and primary end, for 
which every qreaturc was brought into exillence 
was, that it might enjoy a fuitable portion of hap- 
pinefsf. But ftill it may be faid, are all animated 
beings capable of happmefs^ and if they are, what 
portion of it can t6ey enjoy ? There is a happinefs, 
©f which we o.urfelves partake in common with 

* Job xxvi. 14. \ S€C piage'6i(. 
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tvery living thiog. Yea it is the grcatcft of all 
temporal bleffings, and to which every thing clfe is 
fubfervient. For this rcafon, the univerfal parent 
hfith beftowed a portion of it upon all creatures , whom, 
he hath endowed either with a fenfitlve or rational 
foul. And this is nothing but health. Where this 
firftof all bleffings is wantirig,' fublunary plcafures 
of every kind ficken and lofc their relifh ; but 
whjcxe health flows with a free and uninterrupted 
cralrchit^ piifery will fcarcely find admittance. 
And this may be the aggregate of happinefs to 
mSHons of animated beings *, 

I come now to the laft and noblcft fubjed erf 
my furvcy, viz. man* •• 

There is not another creature, upon its firft 

bebg fent • into life, which appears more help- 

fefs than msin. Incapable to relieve or affift him- 

fclf, the infant -s early cries and tears indicate the 

troubles to which be is born. This conftitution 

of providence is wifely intended to tea(:h us gr^- 

titude to, and dependence upon our heavenfy 

fethcr, who manifeftsi his fupcrior regard to man, 

• iri the tnethods by which he rears him, and in the 

watchful care which he cxercifes over him, efpe- 

cialiy- wKcri he enters on the early and flippcry 

* jMr^ Palcy remarks, that oyftcr$ and cockles can have oa 
bappinelt but health. iVfor. and Politic. Philof. 
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paths of life, . The * Pfalmift obfcrves that v^ 
are fearfully and wonderfully made y and' indeed 
our very bo(|ip$ bear the ftrongcfl: marlts of divide 
\pirdoin, and of kind intention. But >vhat diftin- 
guilhes man from every other creature upon esirth, 
is, bis being c(idowed with fuch fuperior capa- 
cities of body and piind, that by the exercifeitnd 
improvement of thefc, he can rife above the whole 
cf the inferior creation^and attain to fuch accoxB'-' 
pliihmenta in knowledge and. wifdoni' in this Itfc, 
as to qualiiy him for a future (late of -endlefs and 
confummate blifs. To illuftrate : the fuperibJaly 
of man over every other animal, i ihall give 
his portrait, as drawn by one of the i\ril writers 
of this agef- * Strength and majeftyi heltiBg to 
> the man j grace and foftnefe arc the peculiar 
^ embellifhmepts of the other fej^. In both, pv^ry 

* part of their form, declares their foycrcignty 

* over other creatures, Man fupporta hia body 
< erq^ \ his. attitude is that of comma-nd ; an^ bis 

* face v^hich is turned towards the Heaven^^ ' dif- 
^ plays the dignity of his ftation. l^h% -linage of 
f his ibul is painted in his vifage; and t^e^cci- 

* lence of ..his nature, penetrates thro* jl}^ mat^- 
^ rial form in w}iich it is inclofed. His* ^^jeftfc 

* port, his fedate and rcfolute ftep, announce the 

* noblcnefs of his rank. He touches the earth 

^ Pf. cxxxix. 14. t Buffon'8 Nat. Hift. 

I only 
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pn]]r ivith his extremity, and beholds it as at ^, 
4Udainfal diftance. llis arms are not given hin^ 
as to other creatures for pillars of fupport ; nor 

4oe$ he lofp, by rendering them callous againfl; 

■ • • • * • 

the ground, that delicacy of touch, which fur- 

-Q^fbe^ him with fo many of his enjoyment^. 

His band3 Jirje madp for very cj^fferent purpofes ; 

to fecond every intention of his \yill, and per- 

•fcflt the' gifts/pf nature. When l^js foul is: at 

reft, z^l the fc^tyrcs of his yifage feein fettled 

.in a ftat^. of profound tranqi|iHit;y, Their pro- 

.por-tionr^their union and harmony, fecm to mafk 

his fwect ferenity- of mind, and give a true infor- 

qiatioxi of what paffcs within, Bu^ when the 

ibul is ej^cited, the human vifage becomes a 

' living pifture ; where the paffions are cxpreffed 
with a§ much delicacy as energy ; where every 
motion is defigned by fpme correfpondent fea- 
ture, where ev^ry impreflion anticipates the 
will, and betrays thofe hidd^u agitations, which 
the man would often wifli to conceal/ 
Tp all the. noble powers o| man, his Creator 

hadi fuperadded the faculty of fpeech* TWs is 

' ' - • * ' 

denied to the brute creation, not for want of pro- 
ppr organs, b^t for want of ideas, and a conncc):ed 
tr^iQ of thought. There is a unity and uniformity 
of operation among each of the animal tribes, and 
one foul fecms to a^uatij ^the whole j whereas 

everv 
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every individual among the human race has a 
mind and genius of his own, which he may excir- 
cife in a thoufand different ways. And the fcrip- 
tures declare, * that fhere is afpirit in man^ 'ihd 
the infpiratioh of* the Almighty giveih him under -^ 
Jianding. Among other inftarice^ of divine wif- 
doih and "benevdlence apparent in man, I muft 

ft 

take notice, of that difference of countenance, of 
voice, and of hand writing, without which dif- 
tin^ions, fociety could not poflibly fubfifl. But 
the goodnefs of God is not only manifefled in 
our formation, but likewife in the methods by 
which he fupports us in life and being. He* allows ' 
us to.be Tur rounded with many evils, to call forth 
pur virtues, and exercife our tale'nts ; but his 
tnvifible arm ftill fupports us in our journey thro* 
life. As to the precife time, when his wifdom 
Ihall think fit to call us off the prefent ftage, he 
hath in great mercy cafl a veil around this event ; 
that we may always be found prepared for this 
awful change, arid not anticipate the horrors of it, 
till. we Ihall be fpeedily delivered from* them. 
' And yet death, the great deflroyer of man, is con- 
ftantly purfuing us at the heels, tho* he conceals 
himlelf from our view under a niuUiplicity of dif- 
ferent garbs. We need not wonder then to fee 

ff 
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one man die fo young, the greater \(^pnder is, to 
fee another live Xo long. 

Having now in fcveral inftances, remarked the 
difference betwixt man and every other animal, 
it might be expected, that I ihpuld take notice of 
the difference of one part of mankmd from ano- 
ther, and mention fome of thofe ftriking varieties 
which obtain among the human race. The fub- 
jcft I own is curious, tho' unedifying. The grtat 
differences ampng men arife from the colour of 
their IkiiT, and peculiar conformation of fpme 
parts of th^ir bodies. Many learned and inge« 
nious men have endeavoured to account for thefe 
variations, from the influence of climate, food, 
and manners*. But 1 hope the reader will ex- 
cufe me, when I tell him, that all the theories 
^hich I have had an opportunity of perufing, 
arc far from being fatisfaftory, as not being fup- 
portcd by well authenticated faflsf. How, or 
when this difference of complexion, &c. took 
place among our fpecies, is one of thofe grand 
fccrcts in the kingdom of providence, which hu- 
man ingenuity will never probably bf aj>le to 
unfold. But "there are ftrong arguments to prove 
that all mankind are defccnded from one pair. 
Itfcems to be an eftablilhed law of nature, that 

* Anticnt Univcrf. Flift. f Se^ Home's Sketches on 

Man, * \^ 

animals 
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dnimah which eair procreate together, ahd thdf 
progeny procreate alfo, ate always of the fame 
fpccies. Now tfcis IS the cafe, among niankliid of 
all colours arid climates whatever. It is llkisJirifer' 
proved ' by the diffeftion of human todies, that 
among the whole fpecies, their leading and cbnRl'^ 
tuent members and parts are identically theiame/ 
Farther, that * God hath made of one blood, all 
not tons of men to dwell upon the face of the ^rUh^ 
appears from this copfideration, that whereaj 
other animals,;iCan^only fubfifl in certain cfimatesf^ 
man is born to be an inhabitant of the World fA 
iafgei and the temperature of his blood, is nhich 
the fame on the coaft of Grecillarid, as amtdft the 
burning lands o( Africa. 

Having now fixiiflied my review of the earth, 
and pointed out the many advantaged of oUr fitiia- 
tion Upon it, I fhall conclude this le£lure 'mth a 
beautiful refleftion of a writer already cited f. 

* The earth alone of all the elements around us, 

* is no where found an enemy td rttaft. "The body 
^ of waters deluge him with rains j opprefs him 

* with hail, and drown him: with intmdations. 

* The air ruflies m ft6rms, prepares the tempeft, 

* or lights up the volcano ; but the earth gehtid 

* and indulgent, and ever fubfcrvient to his wants^ 

* fpreads his walks with flowers, and his table 

* A&% xvii. 26. t Goldfm* Animat. Nature. 

^ with 
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« "vdth plenty; -and returns with mtcreft every 

^ good committed to her care. Tho' fhe pro- 

< duces the poifon, fhe dill fupplies the cure ; tho' 

^ conilantly teized' more for the luxuries^ than 

^ neccflaries of man^ (he continues her kind indul- 

^ gence, and whep life is over, fhe pioufly covers 

^ bis remains in her bofonu' ' 
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And the Lord God took the Man^ and put him int^ 
the Garden^ to drefs itj »nd to keep it. 

OF ill the branches of human learning. 
hiftor-y is the moft pleafing, the moft iQ 
ftrudive and ufeful : but among all the fubjefU 
ivhich fell within the province of hiftory, that a 
Man juft^y claims the preference. By ftudyioj 
man^ we learn to know ourfelves, (a knowledgi 
replete with the greated advantages) and becooM 
beft acquainted with our Maker, becaufe in mat 
his own image, we have the clearefl exhibition a 
divine wifdom and benevolence. 

Many charaftcrs have appeared upon the flag- 
of human life, who have attracted the attentio: 
©f their cotemporaries, and likewifc of futuc 
ages, and have rendered their names illultfioii 
from what they have done for their country, the- 
friends, and their connefitions : but we are now ■ 
enter upon the hiftory of a man, whofe charad:^ 
is the moft fingular to be met v^ith upon record 
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and vhofc condufib has affcfted not only a part, 
b lit even the whole of bis own fpccics. I mean 
A.c3ajn the primogenitor of th6 human race. 

That providence which watchcth over the con- 
cerns of men, hath . preferved from an univerfal 
vrircck of hiftorical knowledge, fucb mempirs of 
o\j.T firft parents, and of their early tranfaftions, 
as are of the greatcft moment to their pofterity 
to be acquainted i^ith. But thefe memoirs can 
otily be found in the writings of Mofes. He was 
the only infpircd author, who profefledly handled 
iliis iubjeft ; and it would be highly unreafon- 
ible to fuppofe, that a fuller revelation concern- 
ing Adam and Eve was afterwards ,made to any 
of the facred writers, whether prophet or apoftlc. 
But here, a queftion naturally occurs, if no other 
perfon but Mofes wrote the hiftory of our firft 
parents, whence happens it, that fo many doc- 
trines and opinions concerning them, and th'jeir 
primordial ftate, haye been obtruded upon the 
^^oirjorld, as articles of religious faith ? for it is clear, 
riiany of thefe doftrines and opinions arc not to 
"*>€ found in an^ part of the writings of that hifto- 
rian. This may be partly accounted for from a 
pTopenfity in mankind to indulge their own ima- 
gination, and to become wifi above what is written j 
but it is chiefly to be imputed to partial and 
miftaken views of revelation j as will appear from 

O z the 
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the folloTxring remark* Adam being the reprefen- 
tative o( all mankind, his con dud and charader 
are frequently nientibned by the facred writers^ 
Tviih a view to draw pious and moral reflexions 

* 

from both, for the benefit of his pofterity. The 
Apoftle Paul (bmetimes makes a contrail between 
him and Chrift, and often adduces different parts 

• 

of his hiflory, by way of metaphors and compa- 
rifons to illuflrate the fubjeds under his confide- 
ration. Now, * ^11 thefe figures, thefe metaphors 
and illuftratioxls, have been colleded by divines, 
and digefled into fyftems, as if they had been lite- 
ral and real defcriptions of the (late and condition 
of our fird parents. The account which Mofes 
gives of them, contains only a few fimplc fa^ ; 
yet thefe very fafts are the only features, by which 
we can judge of the originals. We Ihall therefore 
attempt to review this part of pldeft hiftory, and 
cautioufly guard againft drawing any theories from ' 
it, but fuch as the words of the hiiloriaa feem to 
juftify.. 

We have heard, that the Lord God took the man 
and put him into the garden. Thefe words plainly 
indicate, that Adam was not created within the 
precinfts of Paradife; and it is afterwards faid^ 
upon his being turned out of the garden, 

* See this ^^rovcd in one inftancc. Le£t. IL page 53. 

He 
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• lie was fent • to till the ground whence be was ' 
taken. 

Xcarned men have laboured to find out the 
fituation of Paradife, which feems to be but a 
vague and uncertain inquiry ; for the Mofaic de- 
fcription of it, will not fuit any place on the prc- 
fcnt globe. He mentions two rivers ih its vicinity, 
viz, Pifon and Gihon of which no'veftiges can 
now be found. The other two ftill remain, viz. 
the Hiddekel fuppofed to be the Tigris, . and the 
EupKrates, whofe ftreams unite together at a con- 
fiderablp diftance above the Perfian Gulphj in 
fomc part of which, it is highly probable, the 
iappy garden once lay f \ this Gulph is Ea/tward 
both of the land of Midian and the wildernefs of 
Smai ; in one of which places Mofes wrote his 
hiftory. But fince the formation ^of this earth, it 
has undergone great changes from earthquakes, 
i&UQciations, and many other caufes. The garden, 
however, feems to have been a feninfula^ for the 
vay or entrance into it is afterwards mentioned. 
Wc are told that a river went out of it\ whick 
according to fome, (hould be rendered, run on the 
^^Jide of itj and thus gave it the form of a horfc 
fcoc : for had the Euphrates run thro' the middle 
^i the garden, one half of it would have been 

* "Gen. Hi. 23. * 
t See in Le6k* VL the ourfe upon the ground. 
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ufclcfs to Adam^ without a bridge or boat where- 
with to have croffed it. 

It is faid by Mofes, when God had finiflied the 
work of creation, • he Jaw every thing which he 
had made^ and behold it was wry good. From thefc 
words, we may infer, that all' creatures were at 
firft formed in the higheft degree of perfe&ion 
of which their natures were at that time /ufcep- 
tible. Doubtlefs therefore, Adam was created iii 
the prime of his life, with all his powers' and fa- 
culties in the higheft degree of ftrength and 
vigour. His body would be graceful, and wetf 
proportioned ; while his countenance was comely, 
and glowed with all the luftre of youthful inno- 
cence. The poet thus defcribes our firft parents : 

I * 

* Adam the goodlielt man, of men fince born 

* His fons ; the faireft of her daughters Eve. 

* ■ for in their looks divine 

* The image of their glorious Maker fiione.' Mi lton. 

\ 

Many have entertained an opinion, that Adam 
was created an adept in knowledge and in fcience, 
a confummate philofopher, and an accompliihed 
divine. But the very reverfe of this muft be true, 
providing we give credit to the account which 
Mofes gives of him. If Adam was created with 
intuitive knowledge, for what end was he endowed 

* Gcft. 1. 31. 

with 
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^^ith the fcnfes of a man, thro* which, ideas might 

be conveyed to his .mind, and make him capable 

of fuch improvements as arife from experience 

and obfervation ? And if he originally poffeffed 

fach a fund of valuable knowledge, why had he 

fuch an ardent thirit for an unwarrantable por- 

donof more, and for the fake of this additional 

pittance forfeited his happinefs and life ? Befides, if 

Adam was at firfl all light aud knowledge, and 

was foon after reduced to a ftate of ignorance and 

error, this tranfition would make a retrograde 

to the fyftem of nature, quite difiimilar to that 

ttQlformity^ which obtains throughout the .whole 

of the divine government and oeconomy *• For as 

I have already remarked f , * it h an . cfl:abliflie4 

law in the conftitujtioa of providence, that all 

[ creatures arife from fmaU beginnings, and by sl 

\ llw : and gradua.! progreffion afccnd to higher 

j degrees of maturity and perfedlion. Yea it is faid 

9f our Saviour, that. J ie increafed in wifdom and 

inftature. And in his own words, his religion 

\ ■ . ■ : 

* Sec this bcamifuirjr illuftratcd in the Bj (hop of Carlifle'a 
^^tfi/hkratiofif on the Tiijtory of Religion^ a book which cYcry 
fum will. pcrufe with pieafure.aod advantage^ who wiflie^ to 
«vc the clearest view of thofc difpenfationa of religious light, 
^HcK God' Lath eooqviUQicQted to the wotid ; and which 
)i^ mr l^^ l;x^i^, ajnd ever will continue X^ht^inlng more 
*94t^mmtothepcrfi{idaj, . 

\ Page 47. ' t Xuke ii. 52, 

. ( . at 
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* ut firji Wits like a grain of mujlard feedj but it 
xvas to gro^ up to a large tree. Mofes introduces 
bur firfl: parents into life in the mod natural 
manner, as having capacities to acquire know- 
ledge, fcnfes to receive . impreflions from objedU 
around them, and a fufEcient degree of reafon ' 
to form a judgment of the things perceived : 
yet all tlicfe fatalities can only be confidered as fo 
many inftruments, by the exercifc ^f which, 
they might be enabled to difcharge the duties of 
their future life. 

Before I enter upon the fubfequent hiftpry cf 
Adam, I {hall prefent the reader with his pbrttate, 
when firft' Coming into lift?, as it is drawn by a 
very mafterly handf. *^ Let us (fays this'iiigc-. 

* niotis writer) fuppofe a man in the fame fitua- 

* tion, with him who firfl: received exrftchcc, a 

* man whofe' organs wefe perfefkly formed, but 

* who was equally' new to Himfelf, and to every 

* obje£t whrph furrouhdcd him. Were he to^ivc 

* a hifl:ory of his thoughts, and of the manner, 

* in which he received impreffipns, he might 

* give fome fuch informsttion as this. I remettiber 
^ the moment when my exiftence commenced. 
^ It was a moment replete with joy, with amaze- 
^ ment and anxiety. I neither knew what I was, 

* where I was, nor whenccj I came. I opened 

* Mark Iv. 31. f Buffon** Nat. Hift. 

* my 
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* my eyes. But what an amazing increafe of' 
< fcrifation I The light, the ccleftial vault, the vcr- 

* diire of the earth, the tranfparency of the waters, 

* gave animation to my fpirits, and conveyed 

* plcafurcs, which exceed the powers of cxpref- 

* lion. At firft I believed that all thefe objcfts 

* exifted within me, and formed a part of myfelf. 

* When turning mine eyes to the fun his fplcndor 

* overpowered ' me. I voluntarily fhut out the 
'light, and felt a fmall degree of pain. During 
' this moment of darknefs, I imagined that I had 
■* * loft the grcateft part of ray bcingi I was then 
^ roufed with a variety of founds. The finging of 
^ birds, and the murmuring breezes formed a 

* concert, which excited the moft fwcet and in- 
^ chanting emotions. 1 liftened, and was con- 
' vinccd, that thefe harmonious founds exifted 

* within* me.— I made a ftep forward, and after- 
' wards' renewing my motion, I walked with my 
' face turned towards the Heavens ; till I ftruck 

* againft a palm tree, and felt fome degree of 

* pain. Seized with terror, I ventured to lay my 
*' hand upon the objefl:, and perceived it to be a 

* being diftinft frbm myfelf, becaufe like touch- 
itig my own body, it did not give me a doublfe 

* fenfatidn. I refolved then to feel every objeft 

* 1 faw, and had a ftrong defire to touch the fun ; 
^ but ftretching oiit my hands to embrace th'e 

P « Hca- 
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* Heavens, they met without any intermediate ob^ 

* jcft. AH objcfts appeared to me equally near, 
^ and it /was not till after many trials, that I 

* learned to ufe my eye as a guide to my hax]^d« 
^ At lafl: the train of my id^as was interrupted, and 
^ I loft the confcioufn>efs of my exiftence. My 

* fleep was profound, but having ao mode of 
^ meafuring time, I knew nothing of my duratioiu 
^ When I awakened I was- aftoniihed to fiud by 
^ my fide another form,. perfe^Aly fimilar tp xaj 
^ own. I conceived it to be. another felf, and 

* inftead of lofmg by my <lecp,. I imagined my^ 

* fclf to be doubled. I ventured to lay my hand 

* upon this new being. With rapture and afto» 

* nifliment, I perceived that it was not myfelf, 

* but fomething much more glorious and de- 

* Arable.* 

This philofophical detail, is fo far fjrom contra»* 
di&ing any part of Mofes's hiftory, that it rather 
eftabliihes its veracity ; for it plainly appears from 
his account, that excepting what portions of know- 
ledge Adam might acquire by the exercife of hit 
fenfes, his Maker taught him every thing that wait 
neceiTary for his comfort and fubfiftence. But 
before the Almighty gave any inftruSion« to our 
firft parents, we muft fuppofe he infpired them 
with the knowledge of the meaning of every word 

"^XkicYk they heard him fpcak j othcrwife it would 

have 
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have been impoffible, that he could have had any 
fuch communication with them. The words whicl^ 
they heard, and were made to undcrftand, being im- 
printed upon their memories, would ferve as the 
foundation of a language, which they would after- 
wards increafe and enlarge, as new objeds began 
to multiply, and hence give rife to new terms 
and definitions. 

Thus it appears, that the Almighty treated our 
irH parents upon their entrance into life, as z 
tender hearted parent treats the fruit of her womb. 
He not only provided for them, but Hkewife in- 
ftru£ked them in the ufe of, fuch things as might 
^promote the health of their bodies, and future 
improvement of their minds. 

And as exercifc is fo neceffary for health and 
anims^l fpirits, we are told, that Adam was put 
into the garden to dre/s it^ and ^to keejp it. The 
pleafure he would find in rearing his flowers and 
bis plants, in arranging them according to his 
tafte, and in clearing the ground of weeds, would 
make his labour fit eafy upon him, and inflead of 
its being a toil, it would become one of the com- 
forts of his life. One of the firft leflbns taught 
to Adam by his infallible direftor, would be the 
ncccffity of food for the fupport of his life. 
Accordingly Mofes informs us, that for this pur- 
pofe a grant was made him to eat of every tree of 

P 2 the 
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• 
the garden, excepting one. At the fame time b 

was made known to him. in what manner he waa 

to repair the decays of nature ; namely, by eating 

/ «... 

of the tree of life. Then, in order to qualify him 
for focial intercourfe,. he was ordered to cxercifc 
hij faculty of fpeech, by giving names to different 
creatures. The author of the book of Ecclefiafticus 
fays of our firft parents, * They received the ufs.of 
the five operations of th^ Lord ; and in thcfixthy he 
imparted to them underfianding ; and in thefeventb^ 
fpeech to interpret the cogitations thereof... The 
meaning cannot be, that he gave them ^ycx^ 
>vord they were to pronounce, more thau CFCry 
idea, which their fenfes were to convey to their 
underfianding. Our talents and the cxcrcife .of 
them, may be both faid to be given us of God ; 
but whatever capacities we receive from him, it 
is fuppofed that we ourfclves mufl improve thcmj, 
before we can attain to any acquirements what« 
ever. Altho* Adam had heard and undcrftood 
the words of God, y^t Mofes does not give the 
leafl^hint, that he ever attempted to fpe«k before 
this time. For if he had, as fonie imagine; 
innate knowledge and proper terms for every 
thing prefented to him, what occafion wjis .there 
to bring animals before him, to fee what names he 

* pcclcfiaft. xvii. 5. 
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would impofc upon tlicm* Some writers have 
<adeavoured to turn into ridicule the whole ..of 
this -tra^ajftion^. and. have afkcd, how could all 
crcatujros opon earth appear at one time before 
Adam : not only one, but many days would have 
daplcd.. before he coul.d give each a name i But 
this objedion arifes from not i^nderflanding the 
words of Mofcs. * What our tranflators render 
j to fee what he would cairthem^ is in the original to 
■ fee what name he would call It. And whatfoever 
-ddam called Jty viz. the living creature, ibat was 
^he name of. It. The meaning is no more than 
^bis, God brought a few creatures to Adam, to 
Jiiakc him try to name them, arid whatever he 
Called any of them, that continued to be its name.' 
-And no doubt he would denominate every animal 
before him, from its external appearance, from 
its iize, its colour, or its voice. And in procefs 
of time, he would give names to all thofc crea- 
tures which providence brought within his view, 
or with which he became afterwards acquainted. 

The next thing in which God inftruded Adam, 
tho* probably in a trance or Tifion, was his near 
relation to Eve, as being part of his own body. 
This piece of knowledge was irpparted to him, 
in order to cement the greater love and affedion 

• I* 

♦ Sec Shuckford on the Creation and Fall. ** 

between 
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between the two, during the remaining pcrlbd of 

their lives. If Adam 'was a real man, he toxAd, 

have no ideas but what external objeflt^ cbnVcycd 

to his mind- thro* the medium of his ifcnfest for 

tho* the mind can compare and combine, yet it 

cannot create ideas, nor form any, but from the 

perceptions of its own operations, and the objefts 

of fenfe. Now, Adam could have no ideas of 

parents and childrerl, nor any fuch relation, be-^ 

caufe there were as yet, no objeds of the kind 

from which he could receive them. Neither could 

he know that the union of man and wife was to 

be perpetual, /• e. as lading and infeparable as the 

union of parts in the fame body, which npthing 

but diifoiution or death can part afunder, and 

which is intimated by thcfc words, Tbeyjhall be 

one Jlejh. Therefore the inftitution of marriage, 

muft have been an cxprcfs revelation from God^ 

and as fuch given by him with a view to promote 

the happinefs of our firft parents, and of their 

pofterity after them. And laftly, he enjoined 

Adam to obfcrve the day after his creation a& ;a 

day of refl*, that his mind might acquire fome 

farther degrees of ftrength, before it was employ^ 

ed about wordly concerns. He would underftand 

from the words of the inftitution, that this day 

was ever after to be fet apart for the purpofes of 

piety and devotion ; therbcnefit of which he would 

cxpc-^ 
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cxptfienccy by oiabling him to retain hig jouio^ 
ccnce^ and lecure the favour and dire^onof his 
heatenly guide. 

Thefe, according to Mofes, are sdl the tranfac« 

tions Jn which our firft parents were intereftedf 

during their abode in Paradife^ till they loft th^ir 

innocence, and. forfeited the enjoyments of thek 

haj^y fituation» And nothing can be more evi« 

dent, than that the inftm^iions which they receiv« 

^d, belpoke the infantile ftate of their minds ; 

tho' diere is no doubt but further and higher dif^ 

pcafations of knowledge would have been com* 

>^unicatc4 to them, .as they became- able to bea« 

^i^Mun^ and had theii; mj^s matured by experiendt 

^rid rcfcaion. : . 

I ihaU now befto\^ .fome remarks on thefe two 

'^gular trees, which were faidto be planted in 

^deo, amd diilinguifhed from the reft, ai 

ving different and oppofite qualities. The one 

called the trei of life, and the other the tree of 

^^mfwkdge^ Various reafons are aligned for giving 

^^ooh a name to each. 

It is thought the tree of life was fq called, from 

s being, of a medicinal quality, and. having a 

Vipcrnatural virtue of promoting heakb and li^t 

warding off* the attacks of weaknefs,. (icknefs, 

xid death. The Apoftle John * mentions it ix% 

^ Rot. ii. 7« Chap, sxii, 2. 14. 

this 
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this lights and "introduces it as an cmbfcmoF the 
rtleftial - beatitude. And furely -it was as^ eaiy 'fof 
God, to create a tree in the early world, wlicrfe 
ffmt would give a continuance" of health attd* life, 
*• to make a number of plants and trees, v/tiibli 
afterwards could reftore a iickly conftitution, aid 
be the means of prolonging' life for many years! ' 
- Otheig are of opinion that the tree of life :waS 
no more tliatn a^ fign . or fymbol of that inimortaE^^ 
lity which Grod would have l)eftowed upon AdaAstJ 
IF he had always retaii^ed his innocexlcb:') find that 
the contiduance of his life would not hiVc-t»6<effi 
dwing^ to the fruit of. this tree, but to bis obe- 
dience tb-tbe laws of God.' Juft'^as the diiftfttjr 
of Ifrael .in the Wildernefs were cured of^mc bites 
of veneirious ferpents, by looking* on the ^Wa%e^ 

am . 1 • • 

ferpent : not by any virtue in the figure itfelf,*bi« 
by God thus rewarding this aft of their faitkaih 
obedience.' ' ' • 

The other remiarkable tree is called-, the- tret m 
knowledge of good and evil; tho* • probably '!■ 
name before the fall was nothing more than-thB 
forbidden tree: Why the knowledge of good 
evil was annexed to jt, is hard to fay. It wj 
enough if Adam and Eve knew the meaning i 
the phrafc/bccaufe none but 'they, were to be pe 

* Numb. XXI. 9. 

fonal 
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fwially concerned in it. In general, it is thought 
that the words imply, the knowledge of good lofi^ 
and of evil incurred. But it is probable that this 
6 nothing but a . peculiar ididm of the Hebrew 
language, and mczns *fermdous or Jinful pleafure. 
It is xommonly .faid that the prohibition againft 
eating of this tree was only to ferve as a teft of 
i^dam's obedience, and therefore was purely pofi- 
^ve. But I would obferve, that tho* pofitive laws 
are of an arbitrary jnkure, and are; founded . ia 
^Whlng but the- will and pleafure of hihi who 
^^sikcs them, yet asf the will of God is' always 
Uffcfted by hi6 ^Ifdom and benevolence, we may 
^e for granted, that he never gave a law or infti- 
ution of any kind, but where the gresA objcft of 
^ Was the happJnefs of his creatures. And as he 
bade a grant to man of -every green herb^ and the 
puit of every tree for food, it is highly probable, 
dat he never would have prohibited hin;i from 
ating any fruit or plant, but fuch as* were dan- 
erous to his health, and hurtful to his conftitu- 
.on. Now, in fuch .a colledion of trees and 
lants as grew in Paradife, it is reafonable.to be- 
eve, that Tome of thefe would be pf a deleterious 
[uality,^ and yet, as frequently happens, have a 
pecious and beautiful' • appearance; But how 

♦ Taylor's Scrip. Divin. ' 

Q^ could 
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could Adam> as yet without experience, be able 
to m^e a diflinftion ? We may therefore warrant* 
ably infer, that he who prbvided nouriifament for 
his children, would watch over them with parental 
care, during their inexperience and nonage, and 
^int out to them, what kind of food might proK 
fatal to their health and life. The pumfliment 
denounced againft difregarding his adnK>Qitix>n, 
and violating his authority was awful iftdeedi 
But are not the rnoft alarming threatenings of tl^ 
divine law, denounced againfl: the commiifion of 
thofe fins, which are mod ruinous and hurtful l») 
ouTfelve&? And the words of the wife man, ma] 
be confidered.as a motto to every one of the 
ilivine laws, ^ 7iey thoft hateme^ lGn)e death- Tluu 
the righteous governor of the world hath from 
the beginning inculcated this doj£lrine» f Obey w^ 
^oicejfor this is your wifdom and your ^nder/landing 
But) as Almighty God, in the very conftituti6i 
t>f his providence, hath infeparably connefled oui 
^uty and our intereft together, the command givei 
to our firft parents not to eat of the tree of know 
ledge, may be ccmfiderfed, not only as a cautio: 
to them, to guard againfl a thing which migk 
prove fatal to their health, but likewife as a tc= 
of their obedience to, their iniplicit faith in. 



Prov- y\iu 36. + Dcut. if. 6. 
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immediate dependence upon their Maker. Hence 
we are led to conclude, that all beings endowed 
\nth rational powers, when they are firft fent into 
life, muft pafs thro^ a ftate of trial and probation, 
before they can be confirmed in happinefs and 
glory. God alone hath original perfection in his 
nature. Now, the very name of trial implies a 
poilibility of (landing or of falling. Accordingly 
we l€am from revelation, that thofe fuperior 
beings, called angels, paiTed thro' a ftate of pro^ 
bation, during which, fome of them * kept not 
their firft eftate^ but fell from their habitation^ and 
ore ever fince held in chains of darknefs. Adam's 
trial feems to have been well fuited to the untu- 
tored ftate of his mind. He had as yet no temp- 
*2^tion to tranfgrefs any part of what is called the 
'^oral lawf. His whole duty and fafety were 
Comprehended in one command : and as the ufe 
<^f one tree was the infallible means of preferving 
^8 body, fo the eating of another, was the only 
"Vray by which he could violate the divine autho- 
^'ity^ and hurt both body and foul. And no other 
Symbol could be fo fit and proper as this ; food 
l^ng the only thing . at prefent he ftood in need 
of, which was already abundantly provided for 
lum out of the fruits of . the earth. Here then, 

* Jude 6. f Archbifhop Kiog's fcrmon on the Fall of 
Man. 

Q^a the 
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the Almighty afted the part of a fkilful pbyfician,. 
who never prcfcribes a medicine above the ftrengtb 
of his patient, or rather of a wife and indulgent 
parent, who leads his young offspring by their 
fenfes, before their "re afbn becomes improved by 
culture and experience. To us, who liavc been 
inured to trials of various kinds, it appears no 
hard or difficult command to abftain from eating 
of one or a few trees, when there were a.multi* 
tude befides, more falutary and nouriihing : but 
we ihould . confider, that the fame load which 
crufhes one man, would fit light upon the ihoulders 
of another. The trial of our firit parents was 
doubtlefs cafy, when compared with-^thofc trials 
which many of their pofterity have undergone 
without forfeiting their integrity ; but it feems it 
was equal to their ftrength, yea, and more than 
what they were able to bear. 

It now remains, that I fliould confider the famc- 
tion, annexed to the divine prohibition. In fie 
day thou eaieji thereof thou Jhalt furely die. • 

Much has been faid and written about the 
nature of that death with which Adam was threat- 
ened, tho' God himfelf has explained the word 
death in the cleared and fimpleft manner^ and 
told us th{it it means nothing more than/^-Ji^ 

* G«n. ill. 19. 
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nturmng again to ibe duji. Mofes alfo has given 
as the very fame klea of death, in that beautiful 
Plalm which bears his name, when he fays, * Thou 
Utrneji man to dejiruclion, and/ays^ return ye chd^ 
dren ofmeny i. c. to what you were, before I gave 
you exiftence. This was the firft, and perhaps 
the only notion of death in the old wprld, when 
men relied their faith upon the word of God 
alone. But when the writers of the New Tefta- 
mcnt, cfpecially the Apoftle Paul, fet themfelves 
to prove the fuperiority of the Chnftian religion 
ibove the Mofaic, and to exhibit its nature and 
tendency in various points of view, they borrow-* 
cd for* this purpofe a great number of images, 
metaphors, and fimilitudes,, from the hiftory of 
the creation, and of our firft parents, both before 
^i^d after their fall. And as death was an objed 
of the greateft magnitude, they frequently intro- 
duced it, not only in its real and literal fcnfe, but 
W way of .figure to denote a IJate of guilt, and 
Bkewife of prefent and future mifery. Now, 
divines taking thefe metaphorical defcriptions for 
liberal definitions, have maintained, that the threat- 
^ing againft Adam implied, death temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal. But it may be neceflary 
"C*e to remark, thai there was another word ufed 

* PL Mc. ill. 
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by Mofes, crcn before the creation of man, which 

h Bkewife introduced by the facrcd writers, to 

conrey every idea, which the term death conveys, 

I mean darkne/s. But when we read that • darknefs 

was on ih^ face of the deep. We fhould think it 

rather a harfb comment to be told, that the word 

meant darknefs temporal, fpiritual, and eternah 

Darknefs is a fimple idea, and means the abfence 

of I'rght, and fo is death, which implies the absence 

ef Hfe. I fhall here quote the words of a great 

philofopher and divine, who has deferved well of 

the church of Chrift, and whofe name will always 

be revered where rational chriftianity prevails f. 

* Some (fays he) will have death to be a -ftatd of 

* guilt, wherein not only Adam, but all his pofte- 

* rity was fo involved, that every one defcended 

* of him dcfcrvcd endlefs torment in hell-fire. I 

* leave men to judge how far this is ccmfiftent 

* with juftice and goodnefs? (He might have laid 
that this doftrine banifhes ev^ery idea of God 
being either good, merciful, or juft.) Then be 
adds, ' it feems a ftrange way of underftanding a 

* law, which requires the plained and direfteft 

* words, that by death fhould be meant eternal 

* life in mifery. Could any one be fuppofed to 

* mean by a law, which fays, for felony iboujbidi 

♦ Gen. i. 2. + Locke's Rcafonabl. of Chriftianity. 
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< die^ not that he fliould lofc his Hfe^ but he kept 
^ alive in perpetual exquifite torments ? There is 
^ yet, (fays he) another harflier fcnfc of destb^ 
^ viz. a ftate of finning, and provokiqg God ia 

* every a&ion we do. Then die fentenoe would 

* ht^ Thou and thy poftcrity, ihall be ever after 
^ incapable of doing any thing, but what IhaU be 
^ finfid and provoking to me, and ihall juflif. 
^ deferve my wrath and indignatioi^ Gould a 
^ worthy man be fuppofed to put fuch terms upon 
^ the obediencq of his fubjeds? piuch lefs caa 
^ the righteous God be fuppofed, as a punifliment 

* of one fin, wherewith he is difpleafed, to put 
^ all me9 under the neceility of finning conti* 

* nually, and multiplying the provocation.' , 

But as death is a thing of the lail importance 
to the whole of the human race, the (pirit of God 
bas adopted another word, to give us the trueUt 
notion of death, which we can poflibly conceive, 
I mean, that oi Jleep. This word in all languages 
and books upon earth, has a fixed and definite 
meaning, vi2. a temporary ccffation of . thought 
aad voluntary adion, which will be fucceeded 
«y a reftoration to the cxercife of every power and 
faculty of body and mind. But flecp in deati 
has been underftood by divines, as being avxs^ 
cither in a ftate of happinefs or mifery. Now 
*^y vc not appeal to every man who can diveft 

himfelf 
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himfclf of prejudice, . if this be not a torturing of 
language, and iifing Violcttce to the words of the 
divine fpirit,' which we Ihould not fo much .as 
attempt to do to a profane writer ? Some likcwifc 
maintain, that the body only fleeps,. but , others 
fay that the foiil flceps alfo. Both in the eye of 
revelation ippciar equally abfurd arid improper. 
For fleep is a term which cannot be predicated of, 
nor will apply to any part of the man, but to the 
whole compound individual, and it is never other- 
wife applied by any one of the infpired writers, 
excepting perhaps in fome parables or proverbial 
^xprfeffions.' 

^ But heathen philofophy, which has^ hitherto 
proved a moft * dangerous friend to genttine 
chriftianity,^ has been called in to lend its sud to 
fome of the above theories. "WTien learniiij^ bcgaii 
to prevail among the Gentile nations, thefr pbtlo- 
fophers became wife in their own conceit ^ and difre- 
garding that knowledge which was level to the 
capacities of the vulgar^ they foared above the 
region of common fenfe, and employed thctr iupc- 
rior talents in fubtile difquifitions on the nature 
of effcnces, fubftances, and things of anabftra£ 
nature. Several of thcfe philofophers wifhed wcE 
to the dodtrine of a future ftate, and therefor- 

* See Dr. Pricftley's Corrupt, of Chriftianlty. 
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undertook to prove it by metaphyfical reafoningy 
j^tho' every chriftian muft believe. it a dodrine of 
pure jcvelation.) With this view, they maintained 
t:bat one part of the man was the whple^ viz. the 
ycul ; and that the body was nothing but a kind 
of vehicle for accommodating its noble inhabitant. 
"Whereas there is nothing in nature more evident^ 
tlian thai man as well as every other creature of ' 
God, is a fingle unity or individual, confiding of 
a variety of parts and powers fearfully and won- 
derfully combined. An apoftle fays, ♦ there are 
tnanyi infV^bers in one body. And the eye cannot fay 
^0 the hand I have no need of thee ; nor again the 
J^ead to the feet^ I have no need of you. In like 
naanner it may be affirmed of man, there are dif- 
ferent parts which conftitute his individuality. 
And the body cannot fay to the foul I have no need 
of thee, nor the foul to the body 1 have no need 
of you.* But our holy religion brings us better 
tidings than ever reafon or philofophy could fug- 
S^ft, and aflures us, that after death has deflroyed 
^c man. He who is the refurreliion and the life^ 
'^ill once more reunite our component parts, fo 
^hat man here, (hall be man hereafter. 

When treating on this fubjeO:, I cannot over- 
look a common deception, which gives men 
"^^ong notions of a ft ate of death, and which is 

* X Cor. xu« »o. 
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the great prop of religious and vulgar fuperfthu 
in the world* I mean, applying time and portior 
of time to the dead in the fame manner as to tl 
living. Time is mcafured. by a fucccffibn of d 
ideas. But there can be no ideas, where orga 
are wanting thro* whicn they can operate. Thfer 
fore we had no time, till God fcnt us into VA 
^ and when his infinite wifdom thinks fit td wit 
draw from us this bleiling, time to us fhatl be i 
more, till reftored again at the comiijg of Cdri 
I am well aware that doftrines which run couni 
to the prejudices of men are always ingratefi 
but I muft obferve, that truth, efpecially religio 
truth, when imbibed into an honed heart, he^ 
fails to afford inward pleafure and comfort. Ai 
what reflexion can folace the pious and good m: 
when labouring under the attacks of ihortali 
and death, equal to the well grounded hojpes 
hi& ndemftion drawing nigh^ and that when dca 
has fealed his eyes, then in a moment in t 
• twinkling of an eye he (ball fee his judge dcfcen 

• ■ ■ 

ing in the clouds of Heaven to beftow upon hi 
a crown of celeftial glory? Or can.any thoug 
fill the heart of the obdurate finner with great 
dread and terror, than that in an inftant of ' tin 
ufcer his departure from life, he fhall hear p 

* • Con XV. 52. 
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nounced by that Saviour who came to fave him, 
his final, his awful, and eternal doom *• 

Some have objefted to the truth of revelation, 
becaufe'Adam did not die, on the very day on 
which he eat the forbidden fruit. But the words 
of the threatening are indefinite, and they may be 
rezidered, In dying tbou jhalt die^ or, thou Jhalt 
utterly and entirely die. The Apoftle Paul ac- 
quaints us that Adam was under a law making 
death the penalty of his fm ; therefore in the eye 
of the law, he died the moment he tfanfgreffed. 
*Xhe threatening does not fo much point at the 
6me he fhould die, as at the demerit of his tranf- 
^cffion. 

f The voice of law is uniformly the fame, let 
the finner die* Law declares the juftice of the 
punUhment, yet the execution of the fcntence is 
flill in the power of the lawgiver, and he may 
mitigate or fufpend it as he thinks proper. Were 
not this the cafe, there would neither be pardon 
with God or man.. An apoftle declareth J, that 
the /f//^r,' meaning of the law, kilUtb^ or dcftroys 
th.c;iyiner, by fubjefting him to a total extindion 
of life ; but thefpirit^ or in other words, the con- 

* The fcripturc notion of death is delineated in a very 
clear and judicious manner by Dr. Law, Bidiop of Carlide, 
in his Appendix to Confiderations on the Theory of Religion* 
•j- Sec Taylor's Scrip. Divin. X 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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ftitiition of grace under a Redeemer, quickensy or 
makes ;ilive, by reftoring man to his being, and 
beftowing upon him eternal life. Death in the 
very nature of things, niuft be the punifhmcnt of 
habitual fm, becaufe it is not confiftcnt with the 
charafter of a juft and holy being, to continue 
the bleflings of life to a creature, who per* 
feveres in abufmg his jgoodnefs, and trampling 
upon his laws. = , 

There is a remarkable obfcrvation, which Mofes 
makes upon our firfl parents, when in l^aradifc. 
He fays, * ^hey were both naked^ the man and the 
wife J and were not ajhamed. Some think thcfe 
words were infer ted from a marginal note, as they 
have no connection with what goes before or fol- 
lows after. If we take the expreffion as implying 
bodily nakednefs, they convey rather a grofs idea': 
for as none beheld them but their Maker whom 
they had never yet offended, what occafion had 
they to be afhamed for want of clothes ? But as 
nakednefs in fcripture, often means no more than 
being fully expofed to view, and the word afhamed^ 
is often rendered confounded ox deJlroyed\ taking 
the words in this fenfe, their meaning is obvious, 
mid perfectly coincides with what follows after: and 
4t is this, 1 ho' they were now in the immediate 

* Gen. ii» 27, 
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prefcoce of God, fo as to hear his voice, and ptr- 
b^s behold his glory, they were not confounded. 
Tktj did. what none of their pofterity could ever 
after do, iheyfaw the face of God and lived. 

Having now reviewed every thing mentioned 
by Mofes which was faid to, or done by our firft 
parents, during their innocence, I fhall briefly 
recapitulate fuch parts of the above difcou'rfc, as 
are Ukely to give us the moft ftriking difplay of 
^ifdom and goodnefs, in that conftitution, under 
^hich their Maker placed our firft parents, upon 
tlieir appearance in life* 

'^ In the formation of their bodies, and endow* 
ments of their minds, he diftinguiihed them as his 
peculiar favourites, from every other creature 
irhich he had made. He gave to other creatures, 
certain inftinds or principles within themfelves^ 
to dired the whole of their motions and adions^ 
bat he took man under his immediate care, and 
tuition. Yet,, tho' he beftowed upon him fupcrior 
flowers and talents, he did not give him fuch an 
unerring beam of underflanding as was fufEcient 
of itfeU, to lead him thro' the paths of life. It is 
a height of wifdom, not compatible to an inhabi- 
tant of this world, to be felf fufHcient, fo as to be 
his own guide. The fuprcme ditcdor of the 
world, and of every creature in it, always keeps 

tlje reins of government in his own hands. If 

Adam 
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Advil wanted inflru£lion, k x^as enough that he 
could find it, whenever he had occafioh. {or it. 
This privilege' alone gave him a lingular, advantage 
over his poilerity ; who, amidfl all their fchemet 
and notions, have no feCurity againfl: their falling 
into error and difappoiutment *• To Adam 
oomifcence was his guide,' and while he fubmitted 
to it, he could not err. This, was not only an 
honour, but ah ineftifmable benefit, to find know- 
ledge without the trouble of acquiring it. God 
alme is the light of our fouls ^ and while we 'Ufoik 
in his light J we walk in fafety and fecurity ; as 
was' the cafe with Adam, till he forfeited the 
divine favour by his tranfgreffion. 

Tho* it was fit and neceflfary, that our firl^ 
parents fliould undergo a ftate of trial, yet the 
divine goodnefs manifefts itfelf, in the nature, of 
the trial prcfcribed to them. God gave them in 
charge their own health and life, and placed them 
in Paradife, which was exquifitely furnilhed with 
the means of fupporting both. And left their 
inexperience might lead them into danger, he 
carefully pointed out to them what he knew would 
be attended with fatal confequences. As it wa? 
ncceffary and fit to try their obedience, and inur 
them to an habitual dependence upon himfel 

* King on the Fall. 
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he rckjuircd of them nothing" that was arduous or 
difficult; but only tb follow and pradife fuch 
things as were conducive, to their qwn happiricfs : 
an<} thus he drew them to their duty with 1^ the 
bands of a fnan^ and with the chords of love. But 
as man is endowed with freedom of will, nothing 
can make him happyV which is forced upon him 
againft his own chojce. ' Therefore free . and 
voluntary bbedicncie is: neceffary upon our. own 
account, as well as to fecure the favour of God* 
Thus, Adam had an opportunity of enjoying hap- 
pinefs and life, without feeling the lead conftraint 
upon his will. All that was required of him, was 
to hear and obey the voice of his Maker. 

Laftly, when God even annexed the awful 

fanftion of death to the violation of his law, a 

' beam of goodnefs, flione through this dark cloud 

of judgment. We cannot doubt, but in this 

threatening, omnifcence had a view to a future 

conftitution which ^ould anfwer many good pur- 

pofes to mankind, when reduced to a ftatc of fin 

and mifery. Death is ftiled the king of terrors, 

therefore the natural averfion which men have to 

encounter this laft enemy, makes them more cau« 

tlous of throwing away their lives before tfee ap« 

pcHntcd time. Death increafeth the vanity of all 

earthly 
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earthly things, and fo abateth their force to tempt 
and delude ; it induces us to be moderate in gra- 
tifying the appetites of a corruptible body. It 
interrupts the influence of pernicious example, 
and brings, within narrower bounds, the range 
of tyranny and ambition. Death ferves as a ter- 
ror to reftrain men from violence and vice ; and 
it excites them to make preparations for another 
worlds as fenfible they are daily haftenitig^ to it. 
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td tbey heard the Voice of the Lord God walking 
in the Garden in the cool of the Day : And Adam 
^nd his Wife hid tbemfelves from the frefence of 
the Lord God, among the Threes of the Garden. 

^JLJT^ bave already confidered man in his prU 
^ ▼ meval ftate, as he came*from the hand 
his Creator, without any infirmity of body or 
^iqu.ity. of mind j endowed with powers and fa- 
Ities above any creature upon earth ; and with 
pacitids for fuch improvements in knowledge 
d obedience, as might have enabled him, to 
rive at thofe degrees of maturity and perfediort, 
r which he was originally intended. Had Adam 
en created with lawt written upon his mind, or 
th a felf fufEciency. of wifdqm within himfelf 
r all the purpofes of life, he would have flood 
need of no external revelations, nor of any 
ftruftions imparted to him by his Maker, But 
1 the contrary, fo long as he was guided by the 
ord of God, he had a good undcrftanding, and 

S never 
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never erred in kniowledge or in prafticc ; yet he 
no fooner followed his own counfels, and became 
a rule of conduft to himfelf, than he loft his inno- 
cencc,. and forfeited that happy fituation of life 
which he had formerly enjoyed. In this refped, 
he was a true reprefentative of many of his ppftc- 
rity, who fpurning to live in fubje&ion to their 
•parents, and fuch as are capable of directing. thciiXy 
long to launch out into the world, and foilow the 
devices of their own hearts ; but alas ! they after- 
wards find to their dear bought experience, ^hat 
great advantages they have loft, and what irreme- * 
diable evils they have incurred. 

How long our firft parents retained their inno — 
cence we are no where told. Many affeft tha9* 
they fell on the very firft day of their creation* 
But Mofes mentions fo many traiifaftions on Aar. 
day, as muft have ingroffed the whole of Aeir 
attention, and prevented them from falling int^ 
fuch temptations as arife from indolence and 
of refleclion. Befides, if in fuch circumftances 
. they were placed, they could not refrain from 
• open violation of the divine law for- the Ipace 
one day, it would befpeak a deceitfulnefs of he 
in them, greater than in moft of their pofterit 
It is fomcwhat fingular, that many of the gr 
trials recorded in facred writing, were limited tc 

forty days ; which in prophetic ftilc is fomctinr i« 

i- 
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equivalenjt ^o forty years. This appears- from the 

bX&jqty of Mofes, of Elijah, of Nineveh, and of the 

Jewiih nation after the death of Ghrift. And what 

is very remarkable, he, of whom Adam was at 

type, was tempted forty days in the wildernefs. 

«^g;rccable to this part of the divine oeconomy, 

perhaps the trial of our iirft parents lafted fo long. 

However, that they remained for a confiderable 

*tjLme ia the. garden, appears highly probable from 

tliis. con£deration, that their indulgent Creator 

.^wbo bad manifefted his tender concern for theiu 

-^uvhile innocent, and extended his mercy to them 

*wlien fallen, would never have turned th^tid out 

of Faradife, and fent them into an uncultivated 

^Vrorld,^ before they had acquired the arts of living, 

jand were capable of proyidix^ againft the viciilr- 

•ttudes. of their future lot. - 

If we fcarch into the origin of evil among 
' orationaif creatures, we may trace itfrom their limited 
jiaXutea, . and their being made vfith. finite under- 
.ftandiRg^ Originsd perfeftion belongs to God 
alone^. The bighcft ordc^r of created intelligences, 
. iQnlyy^ in part and know in fart. Therefore par- 
tial-knowledge may lead to error, and error to 
ttanfgreffioQ and vice;^ Neither men nor ailgels 
caa be confirmed in purity and happineJb, till they 
are oace confirmed in obedience to the divine 
laws^ and removed beyond the reach of trial and 

St 2 temp- 
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temptation. But nothing can be a greater proof 
bf the frailty and fallibility of our primogcDitorsj 
than their being fcduced by the very firft tenipta-i 
tion, which was thrown in their way. 

The account which Mofcs gives us of this 
memorable tranfa£lion, is extremely brief and 
concife, aiid is only a narration of a few Angular 
and extraordinary fads. The reafon of his brevity 
inay be this. We are not interefted in the perfonal 
concerns of Adam, but only in the cdnfciquences 
of his tranfgrefRon. And acc^uainting us with the 
fource of the evil, is the moft likily^way fdt 
enabling us to fearch after, and to apply^thc fro^ 
per cure. 

The particulars of the fall are the fbHowing. 
Eve is deceived by the falfe fuggeftions of * thfc 
ferpent, and eats of the forbidden trice. She then 
prevails upon her hufband to cat alfo of the fame 
fruit. After this, they were feized with fhaiiiie 
and fear, and hid themfelves from' tfie'pr'efchcc 
of God, among the trees of the garden;^ Biit 
their fupremc judge calls tht thtee culprits 
before him, and pronounces upon each a fehtende 
adequate to the nature of their rcfpieaive cHtatt. 

Learned men have advanced mihy fpledous 
arguments to prove that the whole of this hiftory, 
is nothing but an apologue, or allegory dircffed up 
in the Eaftern manner j in which the fcirpcnt 

repre^ 
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r6^»pdreiftaf '1^ br-'^fllon', the -iftidthkii fettfu^ 

pTcl^ure;' but' they allowthc man to b^ ancmbfem 

cf^lrcafoh.' -And- in- their t>f)itiiort the purport of 

the whole is no 'more than this, that tho' there is 

• St conftant^^rfare between our rational and animal 

Jtoiit, yftt if> we wiU only prcfs forward, tho' wc 

are fometimes defeated, at laft we fhall overcome;^ 

hi anfwer to thi39 I fhall make the following 

fcmarks. If the whole of this momentuous affaiir 

hci an alfcgoiT:, ': w€ can have noifccurity in facred 

^•titing^ and mud. often be :al; d Isd^ tQ.jud^e^ wh<> 

tkicr we - are reading, real lu^ory • or an Eaiij^^ii 

^ble« But Hi my opinion,, there is iUU a wdghtrer 

^t^difideration. We find it an invariable chara^^r 

of Mofes asan hifldrian, to be concxfe. . He £sem- 

i^Iy haiflens .thro' hlis relations^ ^nd . crowds .^ 

ikMy things as . ppffible into thcrfmallefl bounds* 

'Ndw, can wefuppofe him in this inftance, feize4 

with . fuch an itch, for: aUegpriffng^ that he ihoul^ 

^ploy -a longicbaptcr, by laddingj^^efs. drapery 

%\ a plain and: obvious truth,, namejiy, * tbqtjvff 

n^beHHt ctmciivM bringeth f6rtbjin% ,?^nd thzt^j^ the 

^ ^>It is thc^opiriioto.of j^ Jes^rpg 4;,*Mic t v Tha^.^r;. 

Jittps: wc xritcr fiifficiently ifttOithc, meanjjj^^^d 

- dcfigaofi tht c|uftorian,;jf y5- fuppoip> real fecpci^ 

♦ Ja, i. 15. t I^om.Ti. 35^ . % Dawfonon Genefis. 
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ha forac mes^uce or other^ inArumeivtal anda^ceC- 
foiy ;to the ofime -comaiittcd by ibC: wpmaii* iTIte 
tneass and ocoafiiCMis of fueh tfapaghts and re»^ 
ibnio^ as fataSy deceived her^ being ^jccited ib 
her rnind^ and prefented to her imagtnatiofiy aa UF 
the ferpent had carried on a literal con^rf9.tiQa 
^ith ber, and by fair fpeeches and fpecioua vgift* 
inliiiits^ prevailed on her to t;ran%yefs ths divilit 
comftsand. : . . . .: . 

Othef s maintain, that there w^s not real ferpoot 
concerned in' ^ tran&fticn^wbut that tjbe devil 
obtumed Ibis n^m£r ^j aflumihg: the:appearasce 
of ont of £b^e > good' angelsy: \7fa0 'hdd convUft. 
vith ouf firll parents in Faradifi^ and vece ioem 
by them in the iikenefe of ferapbs. or fiery ierr 
pent^v AndV^* that the hiftdrian, : having <>«j^ 
adopted this nabe folr the devili, proceeds throu^H- 
out the whole' detailj to charafterkfc, horn bythr 
'qnalitics and condition of this rcptifc;. : What they 
think counteWabif^e this opinion, i^ an expreffiw 

" • f _ 

oif an apoftlC) ^ho fays, "* Satan -h transfimedi hA 
m angel of hghi^ ,vrhic)i they thiiak aUadea ti^. 
occafion. But had this been the^cafe^ it mufti 
a great meafure have extenuated' the crime of ou 
fitft parents,' dvcSn^fVi^ppofing they had been mudr^ 
more matured ih wjfdom and experience. 
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they ^really wire* M a herald' at one time fiiew9 

OS a Foyal ^nature to cftaS^lifli Jbisipritict'^.^ecJCPCt 

and we really believe, that the fame fcr&m affei^ 

wards- produces it, to revtrfe hi& farnter mandate ; 

the' we .ihould be deceived^ we:0|[ight rather to 

be pitied thanxondeintied. Facther, tho' the icripr 

iinres inforikLusj of itbe agency of the devil in the 

miadB of the diibbectient, yet we have oo clea^: 

and imqueftionable authbiity from them tocon«^ 

•elude, diat this evil {fmt ever vifibly japp^ared 

to the eyes of men •t.' ir 

For thefe iind other ireafons which mlgl^t be 

* ^ffigaed, the Ghriftian world in general^ hav; ^i^ 

way^ looked upon Mofes'^ accoutnt (tf the fall, a$ 

4 teal and literal hiftory. It isjcertatnly men^ 

*4iiened as foch by the writers of the New ^tUt^^ 

ment. Our Saviour fays, fTe atf cf^our father 

Hbe devil, who was a mur$hertr from Jbs Jh^ghming* 

9z\x\ expre&ly declares, that | thejerpent deceived 

E't^.'And another apofUe faiths $ the devil Jinned 

^om the beginning. Therefore, taking for granted, 

-that the ftory of the fall is literally true, I fiiall 

'endeavour to illuftrate it as fuch^ and to ihew 

that the whole tranfaiSton is confident with the 

^^fdom and goodnefs of Almighty God, and in 

* If any think that our Saviour's temptation provci the 
^ontraryi they may confdt Farmer on that fubjcd. 

"t" John TUU44. t 2£or.:xi. 5. & i John ill. 8^ 
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ti6 wife rb^gnant to any part of^that ceconom^i 
which he hath eftablilhed: in his moral govemm^t 
of the world, ... j^.. 

Mofes fays, ^eferfent was morxjiibtile than, anf 
heaji §f the field vohitb the Lord God iiad ntade^ 
Serpents are often quoted by wpitcrs-* for ■ their 
craftinefs and deceit ; yet it is a wdlf known fafiit 
that' there are imany beafts of tbe^firld9> which 
-greatly exceed them, both in fagacity and cminin^^ 
Th«ref(Mre, what the hiftoriah here fays of; the fub- 
tilty of the ferpent, could be nothing but the high 
Opinion,' which' our firft parents had concdVed 
of this reptile; becaufe they had bbferved every 
crther creature dumb, but itfclf. Hcrfe a difficulty 
occurs which is not eafily removed, namely;- how 
could this ferpent fpeak ? Or is it 'cohfiftent wi^bi 
the charafltcr of God, firft to create a brute and 
•irrational animal, and then metamofphpfe it into 
a rational being, endowed with the powers of 
reafon and fpcech? This I fhall readily d^ny. But 
fuppofing. the creature to remain the very lame 
it was before, can we affirm, that it was above the 
power of an angel to influence its organs, and 
ufe them as a medium, thro' which founds might 
be conveyed to the ear of Eve. In many inftances 
^we ourfclvcs can exert an agency over the crea- 
tures beneath us, tho' they have intentions of their 
owni diitind from ours. And why might not the 

fupremc 
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7 ; ficpreme govertior 6f the wortii, for wife ttniit 

to' to M infenitable, pdrmit the ageney of i^ 

porirerM feraph, over ttie body of an iiiferidif 

ctteaf ure tt one tiiiiC5 and never again think pro-* 

per to permit a fittnlar eatertiot^ of that anget'd 

po^ief } And thb^ tbifr opened a fourcc of flitfeFy 

to the hvman race5 yet when atl the evil vA&itAi 

atUei from it has finiihed its courfe, the refute 

of this part of the plan^ may be the greateft 

poAble good) ttpon the whole, and a moil ufefid 

9Ud necefiacy difplay of the divine perfeftions t^ 

^c whole of bU intelligent creatbn. 

Ib if not sty bufine£r at prefent to enter infd 
^^ ifirgtunoit with diofe who difbelicve fevehtioiu 
^ $feft my fiut£ folcly npon its veracity ;' and tai» 
^btr granted that it is to revelation aloae we (land 
^UddMed for every thing we know, relating to the 
^ii^Uiirie world*, it informs ns^ that there was am 
^kpoftaicy among a highet rank of beings^ ftiled 
^Ylgclsi k likewife fuggefts, (hat this apofta^y 
^Kpas headed and conduded by one angel probably 
itnueh fiiperior in knowledge", cmfdfiefs, and 
fakywef \6 all the reft. And indeed he mud have 
Ibeeit among his brethren a fort tf the Atrning^ 
Xrho was able to eredb fuch an eijttenfive kingdom 
in this world, and for fueh a long period, main« 
Itain his rueful fway in it, in oppoiition to the only 

T be- 
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begotten fonof God: tho' we are affurcd, thjis 
illuil^ious being will at laft defpoil him of bis 
power, and cad into outer darknefs, both him. and 
all his followers. The fcriptures mention feveral 
remarkable things concerning this fallen angeL 

I. They give him names charaderifticof his tem- 

1 

pet and employment. %\xz!ti 2,^ Jatan ; the devil ; 
the accufer of .the brethren ; the father of lies ; the 
oldferpent ; the prince of the ptwer of the air, i. c. 
bf all airy and vain powers ; and fuch like. 2. Tliey 
fpeak of np other evil angel, as any way employed 
in doing harm to mankind, by tempting and fedu« 
cing them. For in the whole of facred writing, 
the word devil or fatan is never once ufed in the 
plural number. What our tranflators- render 
devils in the New Teftament, is always in the ori- 
ginal, * demons, a word which fignifies nothing 
more, than thofe imaginary deities which the hea- 
thens worfhipped, and which they believed to be 
the fouls of their departed heroes. 3. They in- 
form us, that the pov/er of this malignant fpirit 
extends no farther in the creation, than to in- 
fluence the minds of wicked men. Thus the 
Apoftle calls the devil, -f the fpirit that now work^ 
€th in the children of difobedieiicc. 

* Eph. 11. 2. t ^^^ Farmer on the Gofp. Demon. 

Why 
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Why Almighty God fhould permit a degraded 
fpirit, to flbied his baleful influence on any part of 
the human race j or why he fliould even allow 
wicked tyrants- to flourifli in this world, and be 
the inftr^ments of violence and mifcry to others, 
is one of thofe fecrets which are known to him' 
alob^.' :But as revelation acquaints us that this 
accufer of the brethren, is connefted with bad 
men at prefent, and will receive his fentence and 
punifliment with them at the judgment of the great 
day 5' it is not improbable, that his fall might be 
nearly cotemporary with that ofour firft parents. 
There is. ah cxpreffion of an apoftle, which feems 
to CDuntcnancc this opinion. He fays, * ths angels 
which kept not their Jirji ejiatey btd left their own 
bdbitaiion^ .be.hatktfvferved in everlajiing . chains 
under darknej}, unio the judgment of. th§ great day. 
"Wliat is i rendered here their firft cftate, might be 
nlofre'|)l:operly,tranflatcd their firft principality or 
goivetiknent f • From' thcfe words fome conclude, 
that fetah being one- of > the chief angels in Hea- 

* ■ • • 

vcn>'*M^^a$ delegated by his fovereign to be guar?* 
dianflof'ittart, his chief icr^ature upon earth. That 
angels are employed by God in the concerns of 
this 'W{)rki has been a received opinion among 
J^s'dnd Gentiles from time immemorial, and is 



• J . 



, * Jude 6. t Sec Benfon on Jude. 
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i^uthorifed by facred writing. Now k fcems 
leraph envying the bappinefs of our hxk fttrenfe | 
49Pd repining that his own fituatioa was not xomd 
elevated^ conceived fome degrees of refcntmcot 
againft his Ma]b;er ; but fenfible thut Cod was »*- 
finitely beyond the reiM:h of his malice, he r^efi>Ive4 
%Q u^dp the glory of his workiQaQ^itp, ei{Wr 
pally that part of it which bore his imagc# 
With x\m malevolent vlc^y^ he caft$ about iipr % 
prpper engine by which he mij^t aecpmpliih \m 
direful ichemet At lafi he makes choice of ^ iaxr 
pent, as a creature mod nearly refembling Jwof 
ielf, on account of its malignant and venemous 
quality* And here we fee the goodnefs of thw 
heavenly parent, in not permitting his frail d^« 
dren tP fall into a greater temptation, than what 
they might have been able to bear. The vifible 
agent employed to leduce them» was none of tbe 
highei^ order of the brute creation, but a low and 
groveling reptile ; and whatever its rhetoric HM^ht 
have been, yet its appearance ought to ,h»v^ f^g- 
gefted to theia a diffidence in complying widi its 
advice, when defiring them to break a known and 
pofitive law of God. 

Adam and Eve might not yet know whether 
any other creatures befides thefoiclves were en- 
dowed with the faculty of fpeech, but now hear- 
ing a ferpent pronounce words^ they iponcluded 

Ihat 
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-^hs/i k im tbe wtfcft m& moft fabtilc bead of the 

AcM ^iriiidi Uiey had ever met wkh» This would 

Axcit4S their curiofity, aad make them eagerly 

^iftcsi to what it laid. And perhaps the evU fpiric, 

^>o«l(i judge by (bme means or other, that Eve at 

^^tm time w^t off her guard, and indulging fome 

levity of HMnd ; vhicb made him embrace the 

^<^[90Ttttnky of laying his fiaares before her. It ia 

ar troth which few will controvert, that there arc 

X>irticvlar time$ and feafon^, when paflion operatey 

^«ltb vidence : and that during thefe feafons men 

^mll be kd to ^le commt£Soa of crimes, againft 

^Xie very thoughts of which, their minds wouU 

Imivo ^ any other time revolted, five might now 

ti^ ^mng wUh a wilbful eye upon the forbidden 

^rec, a^ ^^jcpfciSng to her hiffband a deiire to 

^isifte kt fruitf (Jfox the hiftory does not give 

moft diftant hint, that fhe was alone*) How* 

'9 it is highly ptobable, that before this cir« 

cuniUnoc hsqqpcaed^ the great flow of heahh and 

Ai^knal pleafure which our firft parents had hitherto 

^s^}9ycd, might have excited ibme paifions within 

fareafts, which by indulgence proved fsital 

their innocence and virtue, llie beginning of 

^int is' ofteA compared to the breaking out of 

*^>r9^ter ; wbofe m^ion at firfl is flow and fcarcely 

lpeirteptH>I$> but which if long negleded, fwcUs 

iioto 9n overflowing torrent. 

The 
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The ferjicnt* firft attacks Eve, as being the 
weakeft veflelv'ind: the moft likely afterwards to 
prevail upon* her huft>il&d.' His addrefs to her 
feems to be an inference drawn from a converfa** 
tion which had - already paffed between them. 
3%, batb'G&d/aidj ye Jhall not eat of every tree*in 
th^ garden. One thing is evident throughout the 
whole of this tranfaftion, that Mofes always iifcs 
the name of the inftrument, but never inttroduces 
the name of the agent ; the reafon may be thi^, 
our firft parents; could judjge of a ferpcnt'by 
th6ir fenfes, but they could form no idea' 6f an 
iiiVifible bcih^J Mahy learned - men are. of opi^ 
nion, that the tonvcrfatidn as he¥c related,' might 
riot be the Very idftitical words eitberof the fer- 
pent or of Evef-ift'her reply to him: for- every 
writer may ' dcfctibe* the Tame €>ccurrence • in 
his own ftile:' it is fufficieht= if^'^the fenfc'and 
meaning be jfaercdly ^efervjed;' " The queftion 
propofed by the fel'pent fe'ems^to be ambigudus^^ 
like thofe brade$';whi(:hwdr^-' afterwards given 
by his votaries. 'He wanted' to ^know whetfecr 
they were debarred from eating'' of every ^trci5^ 
within the garden; at leaft EviEi uiiderftood- him 
fo, when (he anfwers, We% may eat of the fruit of 
the trees of the garden. Bui^^ 'the fruit '.tf- the 
tree which is in the mid/i of the gat den, God batb 

faid. 
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fmd^ je Jhall tut eat of it^ neithqr JhaU ye'ioticb it, 
l{^ye die.. . ,. . . 

The ferpent replies, that the prohibition arofe 
from nothing but jealoufy in their Maker, other- 
wife he would have never been fo fevere and arbi- 
trary as to threaten them with puniftment, for 
doing a thing which he knew would redound to 
their advantage. . He affured them, that eating 
of this fruit, inftead of rendering them mortal, 
wrould be the means of opening * their eyes, i. e. 
of difcovering fomcthing new and, valuable to 
them ; for then they Jbould be as Gods or Jrtgelsj 

^^cwing good andeviL To know good and evil 

• 

's a phrafe frequently ufed by the facred writers, 

^Ixich implies all manner of knowledge. The 

^"oman of Tekoah faid to David, * As an ai^gel of 

^odfo is my Lord the king, to difcern good and eviU 

Some are of opinion, chat the ferpent in the pre- 

^^ncd of Eve, did eat fome of the fruit of the tree, 

^forc he accofted her, and then declared that 

his gift of fpeech, and fuperior knowledge above 

every bcaft of the field, was owing to the virtue 

of the tree. But the falfehood of his declaration 

might have been palpable to Eve, had Ihc refleft- 

cd, that a being who had given her, and her 

hiiiband To many bleffings, would not have .with- 

* 2 Sam, XIV. 17. 

held 
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held mother, if it had been fo bigfaly v&Sal t6t 
them. However, what the ferpent faid mg 1M& 
&tnk to orereome her Tirtue* A judicioiis wnter 
draws' ^ fonowlng refleSiioft from this psfage^^ 
^ I caft give no account, (%& he) of the ttacffer 
^ But this. When we are fearching after ibe 
^ PMdton of diings, (m Eve I fa)i|k>fe w>a9 of tVk 

* prohihition) and cannot find it ; rf one. be Itig* 
^ gefted tans, whkh never came iato^ ouir ntiild 
' before^ tho^ in itfelf unlflcely, we are rett#f ti 

* catch at it, and be pleafed wkh it. For, wheA 

■ 

^ the mind i^ weary wkh inqniring, it h fatisfied 
^ with a h\k reafiM, rather thaff have none.^ 

^the woman thought diat ttfe free was goddfir 
f$ed^ becanfe k was pteafanf to the eye. This for ^ 
bidden tree was a fit emblem of vice, ft jdesrfesi. 
our fenfes, and promifes^ happinefs, when: its con* 
fequences often entaif upon us forrow, (hamc, zxtS. 
death. But the moft powerful argument for Eve's 
fediidjon, was its being a tree to be defired to ffuie 
one wife. She thought, that by eatbg^of it fte flioufd 
be no longer under the reftraints of divine autfao* 
rity, debarring her from choofing and a£ting as 
Ihe UAed, but that now, whhout any extraneotti 
direftion, fhe might poflefb within berfelf a (loci 
of knowledge fufficient for all the purpofes ^f Efr 

* Sec Patrick in Loc. 
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Whoever is acquainted with the difpofitibn and 

incHBatibns of youths muft be feftiible, that one 

of the firft fources of their being corrupted, arifea 

from a ftrong defire of becoming * their own 

mailers, and having it ia their power to give a 

free-range to their paffibns,- and tafte the pleafure^ 

rffeflfe, TTius our firftmother was in her younger 

fears (educed^ and deceived her hufl^and, and by 

tkt like temptation her pofterity daily fall. Ac- 

toidingly, Jhe took cf the frvit ^nd did eaty and 

ga^e unto' ber bujband' with ber^ andhedideat^ 

Pcrhs^Eve upon eating of this fruit might be 

Mtoxicated, and become like one ^ elevated with 

^^VcWitious fpirits. She might feel a temporary 

J^ixid "of pleafure, and make ufe of this as an 

^Tgumcnt wtth her huflband to partake of fuch a 

delicious tnorfel. She would alfo alledge, that 

ftiere was nothing of a deadly quality in the tree, 

for fhe was alive and happy. Adam in the mean 

Ume > loft' to reflection, and admiring the charms 

of his beautiful wife, refblved to (hare in her fate 

whatever it might be. The apoftlc's words hint 

fo much when ^e fays, * Adam nvas not deceived^ 

but the woman being deceived was in the tranfgref- 

Jion. We are then told, the eyes of them both were 

opened^ and they knew that they were naked. This 

* I Tim, 11. 14, 

U might 
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might be foiQ^ time afjt^r.,.whQn cool ccfledioi] 
took place ; for ,the words feem. to allude to one 
awakening? from a kind oldeliriunu To apenik 
^tfj .in fcripturc ftilc, .* implies not only the exer 
cife of our. natural .fight^ Ixut (being fometbing tc 
which we had never adverted before. Thus 
f God opened the eyes ofHagar^ andjhefaw a wel 
itf water. NcH; but the well was always in the fami 
place,, and her eye fight the . fame, as formerly^ .bui 
God. in his providence dire6i:ed her view to thai 
fpot. In like manner, after 4dam and Eve hac 
eaten of the: forbidden tree, they difcoverei 
fomething new, but not what they expeftec 
to fee, from the information of the fcrpent : fo 
then they knew, and felt that they were nakea 
Surely, their ihame could not arife from thei 
bodily nak^dnefs. A .great critic obfervesj 

* When only two inhabited the world, their be* 

* under the canopy of Heaven, was equally a 

* chafle, as if it had been covered with a wall, c 

* with tapcftry and ceiling/ Nakednefs in fcrq 
ture often means guilt. Thus, § Mofes faw ii 
people naked. Therefore the meaning of the: 
being naked on this occafion, was no more th£ 
this, when pai&on fubfided, and reafon and re£i& 

* Shuckford on the FaU. f Gen* xxl. 19. 
t Le Clerc's Diflert. on the ¥aIL § Exod. xxxii. 25- 
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lion took place, they were confcious of their 
"guilt, bf which they had no idea or feeling till 
%ow. Or in the opinion of others, they felt them- 
felves affefted with luft and irregular pailions, 
vhich their reafon was unable to curb j but fo 
' long as they were under the guidance of God, 
his power kept all their faculties in perfeft order. 
Their mer^tal or bodily nakednefs had never given 
them concern, while they were covered with their 
innocence. 

Mofes then adds another circumftance as imme- 
diately connefted with the preceding, Hoey fewed 
fig leaves together^ and made themfehes aprons. 
This very incident has been like many other parts 
of facred writing turned into ridicule, and it has 
been a(ked, where could Eve find needles for this 
piece of work ? * Some able and judicious critics 
arc of opinion, that thefe words are an improper 
vcrfion of the original. The word tranflated aprons 
does not mean, what in common language bears 
this name ; but any thing wherewith we inclofe 
curfelves, or which is wrapt around us^ And the 
word fewed ought to be rendered, twined or 
twifted. This then makes the fenfe natural and 
coherent, viz. they took fig leaves, probably along 
with the branches, and twifted them together as 

f See Shuckford on the Fall. 

U 2 folia- 
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foUaturfis or inwrapmcnts^ with which they cc 
cd or hid thcmfelvcs. The i^rabs and fooie p< 
in the Eafl, ftill ufe the fame mode of ma 
temporary booths. 

After thisj we arc told, ^hcy heard the vo 
the Lard God^ walking in ibe garden in the 'o 
the day. The word v^ice means not only 
found of words^ fpoken, but any noife wbat« 
and cither fenfe may be applied, as the natu 
the fubjcfl; requires it. But as no words 
the Lord are mentioned, till he called 
Adam, the word voice in this place may i 
fome found or noife which our firft parents h< 
and which they underftood as the ufual fign 
prelude to the approach of the Divine ma_ 
Several fuch indications of the Divine pre: 
arc mentioned in fcripture. Thus the * 
faj/ed by Elijah, jirji with a great Jirong ivind,^ 
afterwards with an earthquake. And David \ 
to judge of the Divine prefence drawing 
when, he heard a found going in the top of the mm 
trees. Adam is faid to hear Code's voice ii 
cool of the day ; or as it may be rendered i 
wind of the day. Some ingenious | theorift 
of opinion, that when the earth at firft arof 
of the water, it was divided into iflands, (ii 

♦ I Kings XIX. II. f f Sam.V 24. % Whit 
Subtcrran. Gcogr. 
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^f ^hkfa Paradifc lay) which afterwards became 
3krge contincpts, from the gradual fubfiding of 
^bc water, and the operation of tides and winds. 
^'his cxpreffion, the wind of the day^ fecms to coti* 
tifirm this opinion. For it is well known, that in 
1 iflands furrounded by the ocean, the inhabi- 
tants arc every day rcfrefticd, by two winds which 
low in oppofite diredions. In the morning the 
"vvind blows from the fea in every quarter upon 
^he land, and in the afternoon it begins to blow 
in like manner from the land into the fea*. 

TJpon hearing the voice of God walking or 
gradually drawing neater, and perhaps more aw« 
ful and terrible than ever they had heard it 
before, Adam and Eve hid them/elves from the pre* 
fcnce of the Lord^ among the trees of the garden^ 
Prcbably in one of thefe booths, wherewith they 
hs^i already provided thcmfelvcs. Nothing can 
more clearly dcmonftrate, their infant ftatc of 
knowledge, and the groiTnefs of their ideas, con- 
cerning the pcrfeftions of the fupremc being, 
than therr imagining, that they could hide them- 
fclvci ia' a thicket from his all-penetrating eye, 

* Thii 18 e^ly accounted for, from the difference of land 

anti water, in receiving and condu6ling heat and cold. In 

1?w>portioii at the air, above cither of thefe elcmentf is rarc- 

^^ the incumbent atmofphere ru(hes into it, till the whole 

be brought to an equilibrium. This has been already re- 

«*rk€d, as the general caufc of winds. Page 711^ 

before 
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before wKom * Hell is naked^ and deftrudion hi 
no covering. Goiit al^^^ays fhuns that tommuni 
with God, which is the great comfort and fccur 
of innocence. 

And the Lord called to Adam, as he did 
^Mofes out of the bujh^ and faid unto. him, 
doubt with an awful tone, Where art thou ? W 
doft thou run into' coverts like a wild beaft, ^ 
imagine that thou can (hun my prefence? T 
queftion was afked, to awaken his guiky mind 
a confefSon of his crime. And he faid unto h 
I was afraid becaufe I was naked. Not fur 
meaning, his want of clothes, but his want 
innocence, the beft habit, and comeliefl: ornarnK 
of a rational foul. And the Lord faid unto hi 
Who told thee that thou was naked f Ha/i thou ea 
vf the forbidden tree. And the man faid, the \ 
man whom thou gavefi to me, fhe gave me of 
ireey and I did eat. Thefc words fugged, tl 
Eve had ufed fome art to prevail on her hufbai 
But this anfwer contains a tacit refleftion, b( 
on his Maker and on his wife. On his Maker, 
giving him fuch a woman as had deceived hii 
and on Eve, for drawing him into fuch a ten 
tation. Adam's behaviour on this occafion, 1 
been exaftly copied after by the greateft part 

* Job xxvL 6. *f £xod. iii. 4. 
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his poilerity. We are too ready to exculpate 
ourielve^, by laying our faults to the charge of 
another, and are feldom ^t a lofs for fome apology 
for our: own mifcondufb* But Adam's children 
have amply repaid him for this ungenerous treat* 
Eaent of their mother, for if he blamed her in one 
nftance for a fault which he himfelf committed, 
Eiany of them place to his account . the whole of 
hofe errors and tranfgreilions, of which they 
t^emiielves are guilty. 

And the Lord f aid unto the woman^ What is this 
&4/ tbou haft done ? And the wominfaid^ tbefer'^ 
eni beguiled me^ and 1 did eat. She alfo like her 
tuiband, wanted ,to remove the blame^'from her- 
^If^ and throw it upon another. When any of 
IS are drawn into vice, we are never fo much 
Icgeived by another as we are by ourfelves; 
svhich was the cafe with Eve. 

Having now endeavoured to throw fome light 
>il the account which Mofes gives us of the intro^ 
ludion of iin and mifery into the world } before 
I difmifs this fubje£t, it may be expe^ed, that I 
hould take under my coniideration fome objecr 
ions againft the above theory of the fall ; and 
ilfo review fom^ arguments which indfidelity has 
made ufe of> wherewith to undermine revealed 
rpligion. * : 

To 
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To fome it appears incredible^ that Atmightf 
€rod fhould permit an evil an4 apoftate ipim,= to 
aduate the body of a brute creature^ and^fha^ 
it carry on a converlation fuch as Mofes relates it 
did, when revelation authorifes Ao rimilar* trafi^ 
fa&ion, excepting what happened in a tranbr^ -a 
dream, or vifion. 

1. But to the above it may be replied^ that Mfr 
views both of the natural and moral goyemmeiiC 
of God over this world, are limited afid peuniiU 
We can only teafon from what we know, tb vJhat 
we know not ; and yield our aflfent, in propo^rdon 
to the flrength and reafonablenefs of the etidehctf 
which is laid before us. Now, as far as we cas 
trace the works of, God, l^re appears ik>t (»ly 
a unity of deiign, but likewife a harmony and 
connexion throughout the whole; and alt the 
different parts of the mighty machine have dieir 
iinej their weightj and their meafure. We fee 
orders of beings beneath us which we can con* 
trol, and employ many ways contrary to their 
natural difpofitions. But can we fay, that there 
are none above us, who exceed us in dignity an< 
power, and may influence our anions, as muc 
as we can influence the aftions of many parts \ 
the brute creation ? That we do not fee, hear, 
convcrfe with thcfe beings is no* argument tat 
contrary j becaufe many creatures in a variety 

inilanr 



illaiiccs* know as little of their conne^Hon with 
lan ; and y tt fee) the eSc&s of his lagacity and 
}ver over them. It is neat to an eftabliihcd 
axidd, which few cfiKghtcned minds will contro- 
trt, that the great governor of the world carries 
X the purpofes of his infinite wifdom and good-* 
^fs by the inftr^imentatity of means ; and where- 
cr his own workman/hip can accomplifli the 
ds of his government, he never employs any 
lAg beiide ; that is, he never exerts an immediate 
fcof omnipotent power. ^ 

It is to revelation we (land indebted, for fuch 

exteniive view c^ the moral government of 
3d, as enables ns . to reconcile that part of it, 
lidi comes within Our prefent reach, to the 
Qitude and equity of its great ruler* Now, 

informs us of fomething, which analdgy 
Ddtrs highly probable, viz. that thofe fupe- 
« beings the inhabitants of the .u{^r world, 
J Employed .by their fovereign in the concerns 
men, and that they are mm^eringfpirits^^fent 
fh to minifier for them 'who are the heirs rffaU 
Hm. And is it not more than probable, that 
ic of thefe would be employed to fuperintend, 
1 miniftcr to our firft parents in.dieir early and 
lotent ftate, efpecially as their inexperience 
a4. ^ much in need of friendly : dire Aioxi? 

• Hcb. i. 14. 

X Upon 
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Upon die fuppofidon then^ that- fiftch a 

'{hip w^ cbtmiiitted to bne^df khe bigheft- 

as apart of his trial and |Jrobvtton»' 

not he fail in his duty »id alltfgiance^ ki; 

Aance as well as in any other, and be 

• from his attendance on the divine pre^cei! 

if fuch an event took place, we may 

conclude, that the fallen angel would tcf 

9xt to involve Adam and Eve in a guilt i 

what he had himfelf contraded. We obfenmqiii 

the ways of providence in tfai$ world,, n penaM 

wickitd men to feduce others, and fill up ttelfa 

^fure of their iniquity, before they are called fi 

nfinal account. And why might not this be^ 

cafe with apoftate angels ? Why not grant a^i 

mlOionto the ond as well a$;th^ other, under'ii 

\tain juft aiid wife limitations? This part of 

-divine OBConbmy, at prefent to us is dark -] 

;inyfteriou;s,^'bUt it may at laft- difplay the glo^ 

the great authof of nature, when the whole ] 

fliall be concluded, and all tho&. whom he I; 

giye^ ta his own fon, become* tm^ for thtk 

Ht(infie^ i^i^ the fainU in %^/;' while the widi 

whether they have been mentor angels, fliall 

to the place prepared for them. 

We need not be furprifed, that fincc the 
die devil has no fuch power over the body of j 

•Col. 1.1 a: 
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r beaft as is then afcribcd to him^ befcaufe it Vfzs 
t that period t£iat he received his fentence of 
jegradatton, and \^a8 dripped of his former pre« 
minence and angelic luftre. 
• a. It has been faid. Why did not the Almighty 
lerailt fatan to tempt our firft parents, as he has 
nrcr fincc tempted their pofterity, by fuggefting 
JO. their minds finful defires and inclinations ? 
Sot this objedion is remoTed by confider- 
Ag thofe; peculiar circumftances, in which the 
irft of mankind were placed in the earlicfl period 
o( their life. Had God written the whole of their 
daty npois their hearts, and given them a right 
tirdgment in all things, the natural way of tempt- 
ing beings fo conftituted, would have been to 
pcfmit a feducing fpirit, to pervert their minds, 
and dtaw them into fm, by vi^eakening the in* 
fluence of their better fentiments. But if man 
Mm xntade only to receive knowledge thro' the 
ittforiaation of his fenfes, and endowed with capa- 
€1^ to enable him how to judge and a€t, the 
4oi|fli& wtfMd. have then been very unequal : 
afltiher would it have been fuitable to the charac- 
t6i ^ a- juft and eqtiitable being, to allow a 
tridsed ifpirit to poiTefs the heart of a creature, 
Wore a fufficient ftock of knowledge was planted 
in it, fo as to be capable of judging, anc) diflin- 
guijhing betwixt right and wrong. Tho' the evil 

X 2 one 
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one may be permitted to catch away that whitb 
is /own in our hearts^ it would not be fit that he 
Ihould be permitted to poiTefs the heart before 
any thing was fown in it, and make it impoi£bIe 
for the good feed to find /j go$dfoiL . If Adam had 
one law, 1 mean that of abllaining from the tree 
of knowledge, which was npt written, upon his 
Blind, this alone was a proof, that his duty was 
taught him by the mouth of God. And as he war 
to learn obedience by hearing, it was natural to 
fuppofe, that the temptation ihould alfo come by. 
hearing. 

3. Some arc ready to alk, ^f Adam had never 
fallen, what would have been the flate of this 
world, and the condition of his pofterity ? But 
fuch queilions are the offspring of human va* 
nity and prefumption. And in fuch inffanceV 
the words of Job are highly applicable *, Vain man 
rvould be wife^ tho^ man be born like a wild ajfes coltm 
To fay what would have happened, if Adam had 
never finned, is as great prcfumption, as iayng, 
what would have enlightened this world if God 
bad never created a fun. One thing is certain, 
that tho' Adam had flood, every one of his polict 
rity were liable to fall, and confequently' ought 
have fallen } otherwife they would have had greater 

♦ Job xi. 12. 

per- 
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|>e!fe6tion in their nature, than the higheft order 
of created beings. It is the height of arrogance 
in creatures of fuch narrow ind limited capacities, 
to canvafs the ways of infinite wifdom, and re-, 
judge the judgments of the moft high, Rcafon, 
ais far as we can carry its refearches, confirms what 
revelation declares, that * God is righteous in all 
bis ivays^ and holy in all his works • With refpe£t 
. to him, Whatever isy is right. On this principle it 
bircomcs us with humility and reverence to con- 
template the works of God, to fearch into the dif- 
pcnfations of his providence and grskce to man- 
kind, and learn the ends for which they were 
given, and the wifdom' of communicating them in 
fuch times, and in fuch a manner, as belt fuited the 
. circumftancesof thofe for whom they were intended. 
4. As to the time of fm making its firft appear- 
ance in the world, we may reft fatisfied, that in- 
finite wifdom faw it the moft fit, and attended 
with the fcweft evilsj natural and moral. Had not 
our firft parents tranfgreffcd, till their minds were 
xoatfired with knowledge and experience, their 
gtoilt would have been more aggravated, and their 
punifliment more fevere. Mercy might have then 
orerlooked them, like the fallen angels. But a^ 
j- be who fuade them knew their frame ^ and remcm- 

* Pf, cxlv. 17, f Pf. ciii. 13; 

bered 
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kered ibsmfa be but duft^ he pitied thfru as afaibmit 
pitiith his children^ Had fuch an event -m tfa& 
hH taken place» when -mankind was increafed;Mid 
mttltxplied, it perhaps would not . have fuited the 
deep counfels of God, who intended to tend hu 
own fon to be the Saviour c^ all men, and bring 
Aem at length out of all their evils to firivstfon^ 
Could we unravel the gf eat plan of providenn^v 
ve might fee^ thit permittttig fin to c6me iator 
Ac world as Mofes relates it, was the greateftf 
ioilance of divine wifdoin and goodnefs, not qntjr 
in railing human nature to the higheft degree of 
parity and pi^rfd^ion^ to which it could attain, 
bat likewife in contributing to the happinefeof 
the whole of his rational creation, by eftafaiifiimg 
their fole dependence upon him, from fuch ait' 
Btuftrious exhibitipn of bis amiable and adorable 
perfcdions. 

5. I fhall conclude this difcourfe withr endea« 
Youring to remove an objeftion, which I am a^are 
will occur againft a pjrindpal part of that.tlieorjF: 
which I have adopted ; namely Adam*8 coraiag. 
into the world without knowledge of any kirid^. 
but what he was to acquire from the ufe of his 
own fenfes, and fuch as was communicated ta hint 
by external revelation. Tho* Mofes hath clcarlf. 
proved this truth, yet men not fatisfied" with his 
^authority, have maintained a doCtrine quite the 

revcrfe 
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-wvctfb. • Namely, that God originally ^vrott 1ms 

Jaw OB. the heart- of our-firft parents, and likiiwife 

OOL Jihc. hearts of all dieir pofterity« To fuppoct 

thU opiaioft^ feveral texts of fcriptiure are quotetf, 

bat pasfticularly the following, ♦That the- inn>yibii 

Mbin^r^ Qod from the creatitm of ihi iiofyrld tart 

4Je£^Jffeeny Jbdng underjiood by the ibings that sre 

muul0m That the Gentilej which have not a law mire 

M law- unto tbemfelves^ which jhew the v>orh of tbt 

Jam written in their h£artr. Ndw^ it is furd^ 

ofitrtug^ violence to any part o£ faased; writing to 

-Siflijsto it a fenfc, contrary to rea(bn, to experience 

aod c^feryation. Therefore thj& nieamJEig of fjbe 

above, iaiid fach iijte paflages, can be no:> more than 

this. The heathens notwithftahding their immo?^ 

pta£kices in other refpeds, were j^-^by tlieir eba« 

fidieiice to^ prai^ife aiid recommend ;;kany. things 

contained injthQ moral ; taw of Cbd, which- were 

ar well known .!to. d]iem^ as if they had been 

wxitten. in their heaY^.^'-But the >quefl;ion onbo^ 

"toorc. occurs, Whence did theyderfi^ thisf knoti^ 

ledge^ :w^nce their acquaintante with the law of 

God? Not from the Kght of their own jtifedii, and 

ibe : adutencfs of their reafoning. Far lefs bad 

thoy any inbtcd aridhinate knowledge of a God 

coimmunicated to them m the aft of their citation. 

* Rom. u 19, Ch. \u 14, 

Were 
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Were this the cafe, that every man had the la 
of God originally written upon his heart, tl 
favage ought to have it as well as the civilifei 
ai^d in this refpefl: the whole of the fpecies ougl 
to be equally enlightened. There have been ji 
fiances of ^youiig children deferted in woods I 
their parents, who have made a ihift tO\iuppo 
life till they arrived at manhodd ; yet afterwan 
upon being introduced into jGociety, they coukh n 
be taught any idea of Ood, noir of the great lai 
of morality* tho' their early minds had ; never bei 
perverted by prejudice,^ or: falfe education* Ja;ii 
:<q;>inion therefore, all the poctiohs of religious kao^ 
ledge fcattened among mankind, proceed from rt 
reyelatioii^ or jkrc the veftigcs of revelation ; if h 
of the Chriftian, yet at leaftof the patriarchal. Wb 
is commonly termed natural religion couldnev 
yet be ihet with in- any nation, but where tl 
dodrines of. revealed rettgiott had been band^ 
down to -th^m in fomc fliape or other. The vfii 
and more intelligent aihong the heathens aflfent^ 
to this truth, and invariably declared, that j 
which they: knew concerning the gods, and tl 
homage which they owe.d to them, and in (he 
every thing of a religious nature, was either taug 
.them by fupcrior beings, or derived from traditic 
alone* 
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GENESIS m. 23. 

^''flhrefote the Lord God fent hifti forth from the 
Carden^ to till the Ground whence he ^as taken* 

AFTER having hc«rd iji what manner our 
firft par^ts were deceived by an infidrotrs 
fcrpcnt, an^ how they were afterv^rards afFefted 
with a fipife of their guilt', VfC are informed of 
the fatal effcfts of their firft difobedience. BoA 
the dcceiret and the deceived are arraigned be- 
fore the tribunal of their fupreme judge, that 
each might receive a fcntence according to the 
•dctncritt>f thdr different crimes. But^ tempter, 
as being the nioft guilty, is firil called upon, knd 
the following fcntence is pronounced over him* 
Becaufe thou baft done this^ thou art turfed (Ame 
•^ V9itky and above enierj bea/i if the field ; nfon 
tkietlj jfhak thou ^$^ and dujl JhaH thou eat all 
tk days of thy life. 

This pafliftge has given rife to a variety of opi- 
nions, many of which may be called pious reve*- 
-ics, rather than rational conjectures. Some main- 

Y tain. 
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tain, that the fcrpcnt before this period iwis a 
noble and beautiful animal, and walked ered, but 
that the .curfe pronounced upon it, degraded, 
it into the venemous reptile fuch as it now ap- 
pears. It is futely an unnatural fentimeiit, to fup- 
pofe, that after the Almighty had finifhed the 
work of creation, and beheld every thing that b^ 
had made to be very goodj he ihould undo any pan: 
of his workmanfhip, and give a creature a diffe 
rent figure and form, from what he had originall 
imprefled upon it. But fuppofmg this chang 
had taken place, it would have been no curfe m 
the fcrpent; for the lowed of the brute creations 
enjoy as much happinefs as is fuited to their c»i 
dition, and in this refpe£t are on a level with 
higheft of the animal world. In fcripture flilc 
thing is faid to be curfed when it is already in. 
bad a condition, as it can well be, and feems 
if an a£tual curfe had been laid upon it. Wb 
the ground is barren it is faid to be curfed. * J 
that which beareth thorns and briars is rejeci 
and is nigh unto curfing. The learned men, 
rabbles among the Jews, had fuch a contempt 
notion of the vulgar, on account of their i 
ranee, that they gave them this epithet, \ Bu 

people who knowetb not the law are accurfed* 

* Hcb. VI. 8 . f John vil. 49. 
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ferpcnt being no moral , agent, and confequently 

aot accountable, but only a tool or inftrument in 

tiic affair, could not literally be curfed, farther 

than being in a low and defpicable condition. It 

throws a new light upon the fentence againft the 

ferpcBt, if the firft word becaufe be rendered altho^ j 

'w^bich the original will clearly admit of. Then, 

tH^'Irords confidcred as an afojirophe to the crea- 

tiire itTclf, in the prefence and hearing of Adam 

*»id Eve, may be thus paraphrafed, * Altho^ ihou 

^^^ done this, and deceived them : And tho' they 

^^aive entertained more exalted notions of thyfubtilty 

^^zdwifdomj than of any heajl of the fields and be- 

Sieved thy language to be thy won ; yet^ injiead of 

f^^^JJif^Z f^^ /^^»/j, thou art but a mean and low 

9^cftile^ andfbalt ever continue fitch ; for on thy belly 

fbalt thou gOy and eat dufl all the days of thy life. 

\\% could not fail to undeceive our firft parents 

the high opinion, which they had conceived of 

tlnis creature above every bc,aft of the field. But 

"tlio* the words were formally addreffed to the fer- 

pcnt, yet they tacitly conveyed a meaning highly 

applicable to that being, who concealed himfelf 

'•^ndcr the body of the ferpent, and indicated to 

feiiii a ftate of degradation, to which he fliould 

^vcr after be reduced. To go upon the belly, is a 

* See Sbuckford on the Fall. 

Y 2 pro- 
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proverbial expreiTion, denotuxg an zhjt6t aMid 
miferable ftatc. The Plklmift when bemoaning 
the afflided condition of his cpixntry, faith, ♦ Out; 
foul is hwed dawn to the duji \ our belly clea%xeth, 
to the earth. To lid the du/i is fuch another phrafe. 
j- 'J hey that dwell in the wildernefs Jhall bow before^ 
him J and bis enemies Jhall lick the duft., .Thq:pur-«' 
port then of the whok is- this, That the beiQ,g;wlMir 
now pofreffed the body of the ferpcnt, fitOMrUb 
henceforth be fub|e£ted to a more miferabte.'slnc^ 
infamous condition, than the meaneft and v3di 

brute upon earth. , 

The reft of the fentence follows, IwiMfui en^ 
vuty between fhee and the woman^ and btttwekntl^ 
feed and her feed. It Jhall bruife thy hesd^andib^u 
Jhalt bruife his heel. It is very remarkable in thcfe 
words, that the enmity was only to fubfifl;, be- 
tween the ferpent, and the woman with her feed; 
But had this hiftory been an allegory, sn which 
the ferpent rtprefents pafGon, what reaiba call 
be given, why there fhould be no oppgfitton on 
the part of the man ? Was he to hav^ no paifions 
wherewith to contend, but to live as .be lifted. 
ivhile the woman was only to be kept under so 
ftraint ? This proves the hiftorj to be real, $aid 
.4iot allegoricah 

* Pf.xHv, aj. t Ptkxii. 9- 

^ But 
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But here it may be afccd. Could Adjcm com* 
^tf^eiKl the meaning of this prophecy, and what 
infcrcQCXs could he draw from it? It is highly 
improbable, that he could know the import of 
thcfc C2q>reiEon$9 and what truths were couched 
under them,, when eminent prophets, in futuro 
and more enlightened ages, could not unfold their 
own predidions. What then ? He might infer 
£rom thefe words feveral things which would be 

I 

of thc^ laft importance to him on the prefent occa* 
iwtk. Hitherto he had enjoyed the delights of 
^aradiCe^ and tailed the pleafures of life in the 
highcft poffible degree ; therefore the greater his 
ba{>pine& had been, the more intenfe would be 
\^^ pain at the thoughts of loiing it. He now 
Ift^ood in judgment before that being whom he 
had offended, and who he expeded, would the 
next moment pit in execution the awful fentencc, 
jirluch would deprive him of his life, and with it 
every comfort and enjoyment. No beam of hope 
<;ottl4 penetrate his mind, and allay the terrors of 
bb foaU His confcience convided him of hi| 
guilt,, aiid be bad never yet experienced the par^ 
ck)iiing grace of his judge. But upon hearing this 
declaration emitted, that the feed of the woman 
Jbmld hruife the head of the ferpenty he would feel 
a. greater ccftacy of joy and hope, than a con- 
demned criminal^ upon hearing his reprieve pub* 

lifted 
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lifiied at the place of execution. For he could not 
fail to draw this inference from the words, that 
the fentencc agaihft him would not be immedi- 
ately executed, and that his ftatc was not defpe*' 
rate ; otherwife no promife of any kind would have 
been given him. Adam muft llkewife now begin 
to think,, that there was fomething more than a 
literal ferpcnt here meant, otherwife he himfelf would 
have been the fitted to bruifc'the creature's head; 
but that was to be accomplifhbd by the feed of 
the woman, which he knew was. a charader that 
did not belong to him; A^'he had hitherto found 
no enemy but this feduoer, and did not know that 
ever he (hould meet with another, it would give 
him great • Comfort to hear that his headihonld 
be bruifed, and an end put to his deceit. It would 
alio give him a deep impreflion of the fovereign 
power of God, to fee that cunning crafty creature 
whatever it was, under his control and dominion. 
Thus, what our firft parents then learned from 
the words of the prophecy, would raife within 
them fuch hopes of mercy and forgivenefs, and 
give them fuch impreflions of the power and good* 
ncfs of Almighty God, as would ferve to be the 
foundation of their future religion, and throw 
into their minds as great a portion of light, ai 
they were yet able to bear. In the words of an 

excel- 
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excellent writer*. * This promife may be cbnfi- 
' dered the grand charter, of divine mercy to man* 
^ kind after the fall. And the words thereof are 
• the firft chain of a prophecy ftretching forward 
^ thro V many thoufand years, and gradually un- 
^ foldiqg itfelf at different times, and in diverfe 
^ manners j tvhile all the parts thereof uniformly 
^ exhibit one glorious plan of providence and 
' grace, to refcue mankind from fm, mifery, and 
^ death/ I fhall now confider the meaning and 
import of the prophecy itfelf. 

It is needlefs to prove that virtue and vice, 
piety and profligacy, have been in a (late of enmity 
and warfare, ever fince the latter entered into the 
(vorld. Hence the facred writers defcribe all 
mankind by two different denominations. The 
ivicked and ungodly are ftiled ibe children of the 
de'vUj bepaufe they are under his influence, and 
Imitate his character. On the other hand, pious 
and. good men are dignified with the title of the 
fons of Godj becaufc they copy after his moral per- 
fe^ions, as near as human frailty will permit, 
and are guided by the word of truth, of* 
vrhich Chrifl is the author. Between two charac- 
ters fo repugnant and oppofite in their aims, there 
-can be no union or alliance. Therefore in the 

* Sherlock on Prophecy. 

words 
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^ord^ of the prophecy, <^ocl is faid to put enmkf 
between them; and this he has done by thi 
Hght of reafoti and eonfcknce, and by the plniA 
deckrations of his word« But it is added, Itjhatl 
hrui^ thy Aead^ and tbou Jhait bruifi hh hid. 
Bruifmg the head of a fefpent implies its ^eath^ 
beeaufe its principal ftt ength is in that patt of its 
body. The ferpcnt was to bruife the hed of .rixft 
promifed feed. But we knpw^ that thb' a bruift 
iji the hed gives pain, yet it may not prove izxaX \ 
for the wound maybe cured, and foundnefs again 
rcftored* 

it Is temaikable in this prophecy, that th6 
feed of the ferpent fiiould be fpoken of as 
many, whereas the feed of the woman is reftrided 
to one individual, as the word his implies. The 
Apoftle Paul, authorifes this remark, wh&n be 
fays, * God /pake not of/e^s^ as ^f many^ but of one 
that is Chrift. And now, when we who live in the 
•gofpcl age^ find that Jefus Chrift, who was literally 
the feed of the woman but not of the man^ pafied 
thro' a life of forrow and of mifery, was attacked 
by the devil, that old ferpent ix)ho deceivefh the 
nations^ and was put to death by thofe who ttiay 
be juftly denominated his feed; when we fee the 
oppofition carried on, between him with hi; fol- 
lowers; and fatan with his ; when we are affured 

* Gal. 111. xC. 

that 
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(ttsi this great enemy of mankind will be finally 
defirpyed with all his works ; this affords us fuffi- 
cicnt grounds to believe, that this prophecy was 
Iginally intended for our Saviour, the true feed 
the woman, and thstt thro' him the whole of 
ic will be accompliihed in God's own time. 

I ihall conclude this article with a pertinent 

quotation from a learned man **. ^ God, in the pro-- 

^' mife contained in this prophecy, did a particular 

Idndnefs to our father Adam ; who, having been 

fcduced by his wife to eat of the forbidden tree, 

this might have occafioned a breach between 

them, had not God taken care to prevent it, by 

^ maluQg the gracious promife of a Redeemer, to 

^ depend upon his union with his wife, from 

^ whom. he affures them, one fhould defcend, who 

^ fhould repair their lofs.' 

Next follows the fentence upon the woman, 

J will greatly multiply thy forrow and thy conception^ 

Eluding to the whole time a woman goes with 

child, which is generally attended with pain, and 

various and troublefome complaints. It is added, 

in forrow fhalt thou bring forth thy children. It 

is well known, that there are no other creatures 

\ipon earth, which to all appearance are delivered 

of their young with fo much pain, difficulty, and 

• AlHx.'Refleft. 
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I ^o IChi Ccf^quencis tf ibi Fatt^ LfitT. Nli 

ddf^r, 4s HVomeil^fth {t it farther fatdfoJEm^ 
Md fhy d^ffJhdU be Hib^ hnpdnd^ andheJUhU- 
rule ever\t^€&^ ke. ihoui^alt be fubjed to hkiA-^ 
slnd j under his dir&dioiK It W6u)d apt>eit frorm 
tbefe vrbrds^' tbaft the woUnte was now put ilioise 
under the power of he? htifband, than wai ttrig^i 
ginaily mtendled*, bteiaufe fhe pi^efumed ta cat of 
the forbiddefa Aruit without a&ing his advSD^'^ :JSttt 
sifter ail^ m^n fbould remember^ that this pbwef 
was intriffted to tfaein^ : not for the puk|fito:^bf 
tyraiiny, but of pnotcfHon and (defence. ' 

Laftly. Sentdnce "was paf): upon AdaiQ in lih^fd 
ygrord^j Becaufe.ihtm haft hehrk^td to the ntfkk (f 
thy wifcy and hajt eaien of the tree wher^l crniv- 
mandedibeejfayin^i ihmjhail mi eatfrf ii^-cmfid 
be fie ^rmmdfdr ib^ fahe ^ mfQrruTidJhaU.fbcu 9dt 
qf it all tbe days of thy life. Th'orht dljb and thijUa 
Jhall it bririg forth to tbee^ and thou fhalt ^eat of the 
herb of the field. Some are of (jij^inton^ vthat upoft 
Gtxl's prono\ni:dng tbts fentetice, tbe whote fai^e 
6f nature ^was immediately chang^d.^ - wd the 
g^otihd bedame fo barren,- thstt no part of kfi pre- 
duce was ever after fo rich and lti«:iit'i2(nt as ^before 
tfee fatti While others caiinot bring themfelvcs 
to believe,^ that* the Creator all at once, bty asi a& 
6f omnipotcht power defaced hrs workmanifliifi^ 
or deftroyed^any part of thofe feeds and plants 
with which he had itored the earth y and in their 

place 
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place made a new creation of briars and thorns. 
.Therefore they fuppofe the curfe now pronounced 
upon the ground, implied nothing more, than the 
great change, which Adam would experience in 
the foil which he was afterwards to occupy, from 
that of paradife the place of his former refidence. 
White he remained in thjft bleffed fpot, he lived 
upon the mod delicious fruits, but now after all 
the pains that he could beftow in weeding and 
cultivating the ground, he would be fometimes 
under the ncceffity of eating the herb of the field. 
Yet in my opinion there is fomething more im- 
plied in that denunciation. For it was fenfibly 
felt m.any years after the fall, when Lamech pro- 
phefied of his fon Noah, that • he Jhould comfort 
'maniirid conferning their work and the toil of their 
bgndsy becaufe pf the ground which the Lord had 
^tirfed* But whatever was the nature of this curfe 
. 2LT)d its effeds . jupon the ground, it was doubtlefe 
lite all great changes in this world, brought about 
under the direftion of infinite wifdom, by the 
iijft r umentality of natural caufes j for Go.d always 
\tfe§ picans, when they will anfwer the purpofes 
sli bis fovereign will and pleafure. Wer.e I to 
ycjituxe a cpnjcfture upon this fubjefit, it would 
^ the following. 

* Gen. V. 29. 

Z 2 It 
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It appears to fne probable from the hiftory of 
Mofes, that this earth has undergone twq great 
changes, fince it was modeled anew by the hand 
of its Creator : the firfl; foon after the fall, and 
the other in the days of Noah. I am led to thiS 
opinion by the following rcafons. i. The facred 
hiftorian defines both thefe revolutions by the 
faiTie name, viz. a curfe upon the ground. Thus, 
after the waters of the. flood had abated, and the 
dry land was reftored, God promifed to Noah, 
* that he would not curfe the ground \any more^ for 
man's fake. The. laft curfe was inflifted on the 
earth, for the fake of a whole generation, there- 
fore it was more univerfal; and the eSedts of it were 
greater, particularly in one refpecJ:,by Ihorfening the 
period of human life. For thefe and other reafons^ 
Mofes gives a fuller and more explicit defcrip- 
tion of it. The firft curfe took place for the fake 
of one man and one woman, therefore it was 
more partial. And as none of Adam's pofterity 
had ever feen the primordial world, they could 
make no comparifon between the former, and 
prefent ftate of the earth. We need not then be 
furprifed that Mofes, with his ufual concifenefs, 
Ihould only mention this event, and mark it with 
this expreflive phrafe, a curfe upon the ground. 

, * Ccn, y'liu 21, 

z. We 
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2. Wcarc told that in feven geaerations after 
Adam, * Tubal-Cain became an injiru£ler of every 
artificer in brafi and iron. In my opinion, this 
hiftorical anecdote clearly proves that the globe 
before this time had fufFered fome very great con- 
vulfion. If the Almighty permitted the laws of 
nature to operate at the creation, in the fame 
manner as they have done ever fince, (which we 
have no reafon to deny) the different parts of the 
mafs would be arranged according to their fpc- 
' .cfific gravities f, and the fuperficial parts would be 
of all others the moft light and friable ; while ores of 
metals^ and fuch ponderous fubftances would lie 
deep in the bowels of the earth. But there might 
ftill remain within the globe, efpecially near the 
center, (where it would unite in the largeft por- 
lions with the denfer particles) a vaft quantity of 
that elementary fire, which was employed by the 
.Creator as the primary agent in the formation of 
this globe. And the time, adjufted by infinite 
wifdom being now come, when this interior fire 
was difengaged by fermentation and other natural 
caiifes, it would break forth in volcanos and earth* 
quakes, and caufe a general difruption of the 
whole mafs. By which means, the origin3l Jlrata 
would be deranged, and driven from their former 

• Cen. iv. 2t. j- See Left. II. page 35. 

pofi- 
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pofition, and the lighter, as making leaft refiftance, 
would give way to the more ponderous and heavy ; 
fo that the furface of the ^artb . would be covered 
with' a vaft quantity of heterogeneous fobftaaccs, 
and among other things, with ores of dificreot 
metals. And perhaps the face of nature might 
then affume an appearance pretty fimilar to whit 
it has at prefcnt. . 

If fuch a revolution took place, it would be a 
literal ourfe upon the ground, the greatcft part of 
which would remain barren and uncultivated) and 
greatly changed from its primeval fertility. But 
as all the judgments of God, when rightly- under- 
flood, proceed from the goodnefs and re&Uudc 
of his nature, this very curfc would afterw£i#ds be 
produftivc of many advantages to the ivorid. k 
might divide the fqa, which was formerly gathered 
together into one place^ (* probably around thic 
equator) into different channels, and allow both 
hemifpheres to be peopled by men and other ani- 
mals. While this curfe was inflifUng upon the 
earth, God in his kind providence, pr^eferved his 
penitent children, as he afterwards did his'fcrvaift 
Noah : and probably for their fakes a great trail 
pf the country where they refided, would be free 
from the effcds of this cataftrophc. In this happy 

* See pige 38. * 

climate 



dtoartc Hit patriarchs '' afterward) nsfidcd, \4iich 
bein^ bleficd [witk Its original, fertility, might 
onder.GcKU ^ ^ natural caufe of their lionge- 
vity. And as it is probable that -the greateft part 
ojf animals ivere created in the land of EddB, this 

f 

tountry' would, like the ark of Noah, ferve as a 

mafety for ftoring with inhabitants the fiiture 

^rid. 3^ Mbfcs afterwards nfentions another 

crrcunrftance which rendcr-s the abotc theory 

highly ptobaWci He fays, | that God placed at the 

^(tift of ibe garden of Eden ^ vheYvbitns and ajtahnn^ 

J^ordj' ivbich turned every 'way ib hep the way of 

^h^ frtt if life.. In fctiptutiB tb6 extraordinary 

JUdgAteflts^f God are fsfidto b^^xecuted by his 

^*igfcte^" who atfe fowietimcs cornpared to "^fkmit 

^ jirL '. TSielsfofe the cheruMifi -and the flnmttg 

Jhjogtd may probably mean nothing more, thtaft 

thtfl^^afgei }>ottidh df ground tfnthe Eaftward bf 

l^aradife, ww^ifet 'iptt fir6, -during 'the above awftrl 

tictafion, 'asnd iCoaWfttttd fenrhing' with filch = *irfb^ 

lence^ tiiat tlKifiame tliere6f tft a diftftnde app(sat6d 

l&ke a blrandiibcd ftirord turning ev^ry way with the 

^x/ind. Now if the foil of Eden was bitumenood 

like tkat of Gomorrah, (wlnchVas once fo fertile 

^s to be compared to the \ garden of the Lordy^tb^ 

fii^. woukt continue burning, till Jt pToduccdttie 
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fame effed in the on,e place as it did iq:. the 

other, and turned a great part of that trajft of 
ground into fea : which feejcns-tacoiintenancethe 
opinion of thofe j who place the fituation of Para* 
dife in fome part of the Perfian Oulph. 4^ It is 

not only probable, but qoinfonant to the J^'ory of 

. ■ *■ ■■-I 

religious providence, that when the Almighty was 
about to ereft a new conftitutionr .over the world, 
he would give fome fignal exhibition of his majefty 
and power ; as he afterwards did on the top of 
Mount Sinai in thunders and in Ijgf^tenings^ wjben. 
he. gave the law to the children of Ifrael. And 
\( the firfl; violation of a pofitivc precept 
under thatinftitution, was always punifhed in a 
fevere and publi<^; manner, need ai^^ wonder tjbat 
the firft violation of divine authority, which took 
place among mankind, and which produced fuch 
rueful effects to.xhe whole of rthefpecies, fhould 
be marked to: future ages, by fome . awful and 
tremendous judgment; and which Could not fail 
to give our firft parents the deepcft imprcflions of 
the incontrolable. power x>f God, and of the -fatal 
confequenccs of incurring his difpleafure. * 
:.. I now return to the remaining part of the fcn- 
tchce againft Adam» In the fw^aVCf thy face Jhoilt 
thati eat breads till ihou return.' to the ground. 
Suppofe trees and plants were in the higheft per- 
feftion in Paradife, yet in other places, fome time 

might 
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Ts&jgkt elapfc, before they arrived at fuch maturity, 
agi to yield fufficient nourifliment to man. Adam 
tbefefore being denied his former food, would be 
ik)W obliged to live by tillage ; for which reafon 
He fcad a new grant made him, viz. that of breads 
z% being neceffary for his future fuftenance. 
Whether he found feeds of grain, in the foil whe^rc* 
be afterwards fettled, or whether he carried them 
out of the garden, we are not told. During his 
innocence, while he was employed in dreffing 
the garden, he would actjuire fome knowledge in 
die culture of fuch plants and herbs, as he found- 
baft fuited his conftitution. But to find out pro- 
per fpots where to fow his feeds, joined with his 
paiils in clearing the ground of weeds, and faving 
\A% crop^ from being deft royed by birds of the 
air and beafts of the field, this would occafion 
him often to labour with the fweat of his brow : 
and the- viciffitudes of his lot, and frailty of hiis 
itame, would frequently fubjefl: him to forrow, 
mifery, and grief. Thus it will be found that the 
^holc of this fentence, is only a comment upon 
the original threatening, /;/ dying thou Jhalt die; 

^Okd all the different ingredients of it, are only fo 
many preludes or afparaius for introducing death 
the great deftroyei- pf the human race. But as 
Qpd intended ' to pipert mftn thro' a mortal life for 
a happy Aimiiu^taUcy,^ he would no' ddubt direft 
' ' A a him 
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hiiri in his providence to the ufe of fuch meana^ 
as tjrcre .neccffary for his fupport during hi» 
appointed time upon earth : but the fentence agaiaft 
Adam, has been all along felt by the greater part 
of his pofterity, fo as to keep alive upon their 
minds that part of it which concerns forrow and. 
the labour of their hands. . 

The concluding part of Adam's fentence is 
this, For dufi thou arty and to du/i thoujhalt return^ 
Tho' Eve was involved in the common lot of hu- 
manity, yet this fentence was not addrefled to her,* 
but to Adam alone ; yea, and repeated to him^ 
to teach him that his plea againil his wife, fhould 
not fcreen him from his merited puniihment« 
When God fays to Adam, Dufi thou artj this 
clearly proves, that he was created with a mortat 
body as well as any of bis pofterity j for duft.has 
a natural tendency to diflblution ; and had it not 
been for the tree of life, or fome other fuper- 
natural means, he muft at laft have gone the way 
of allflejhy by the very fame laws, which make a 
lump of clay moulder and fall in pieces, after 
being long expofed to the influence of the ele- 
ments. Without doubt he who upholds all things 
by the word ^ bis power ^ would have - clothed 
Adam's body with immortality if he h^ retained 

ft ^^ 

&is ioAoeence. But it would have been repugy 
Inat ta the cbara^r of the righteous governor 
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of the world, to have given perpetual exiflfence 
<o a (inful creature, llierefore upon withdraw- 
^g the fupernatural providence, under which our 
^r(l parents had hitherto Uved, they like every other 
-creature became fubjected to the ordinary courfe 
of nature, and accordingly duft was permitted to 
return to the dud. The threatening againft them 
"was no fooner pronounced, than it began to ope- 
arate, for then they had the fentence of death within 
Mbemfelves. Yet God in great mercy, gave them 
"51 refpite from the full execution of it, till by 
repentance and finccre obedience, they fliould 
become prepared for a future and better inheri- 
tance, than ever they had enjoyed upon earth. 

Adam now underftanding, that his life was to 
be prolonged, and that he was to be the father of 
a new race, changed his. wife's name from womdn^ 
to that of Eve^ i. e. the mother of all living* He 
would now recoUeQ: that his Maker at firfl: de- 
clared them man and wife^ and joined them toge- 
ther in the neareft relation. And as bis children 
grew up, he would not fail to inftruft them in 
God's original defignation and command. . 
, Thin we are told, that the Lord God made unto 
Adam and to his wife coats of Jkins. This circum- 
ftance is either introduced here by way of anti- 
cipation, or it proves that our firft parents remain- 
ed /or fomp confiderable time in the garden, after 

A a 2 tjjcij? 
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tteir fall ; as it is generally agreed that tbfcfe 
ikif)s ^ere takeh fioia atiimals^ wjikh had beoi 
killed for the purpofc of facrificing. If this wastbc 
cafe, they muft tl)tii, before leavitijg Paradifc, have 
been inilrufted in the nature ami manner of that 
religioas inftitutton, and made acquainted} xvitb 
the modit of dreffing thefe fkins, and fuking then 
to their bodies, fo fis to become proper ganncnts 
for them. Such were the firft clothes of mankiftd^ 
and fach are worn to this day by many tribes xiipbti 

• 

earth. If therefore we lay any ftrefs tqpon the 
order in which Mofes relates many incidents after 
the fall, we muft naturally conchide, that befwe 
the fkther of rtiercies, fent bis fraM o&pring^ iixCo 
the world to provide for themfelves, he gave thein 
time, amd probably inftrudions How to accommo- 
date themfelves with food and raiment .; and point- 
ed out to them fuch materials, as werfe nedeifary 
to be carried along with them, to enable them to 
perform their irkfome journey, and toiupport their 
lives, when they came to fettle at the place of their 
deftination. 

Adam now receives a mandate from bis Maker 
for his immediate departure, but this is |)refaced 
with thcfe rcmarlcable words. Behold^ the man is 
become like one of as. * The majefty of God 4s frc- 



c 
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^Btlf ikfcfil^ed l^y the £rnllitude ^f » ki^ 

fHlii\g OQ his throne, and all his minifters ftsNAding 

^ouad him, to hear ^nd eaLecuce his cdinLlQiandA. 

73ui^ ite is here introduced as fpeaking to other 

beings^ and faying, heboid^ a word which indicates 

ibffletbii^ jGxijgular and extraordinary ; which fiireljr 

Was the prefent cafe, when God declared, the man 

if\,b6cm^ iff^ <^€ of ^^f The ineaiiing cannot be, 

^at man by fmning, became like a celeftial bein^ 

in any other r-efped, ikving one^ naniely, that he 

^ow became a kind of God to bimfelf, by threw- 

^^g oS the authority of his omnifcient guide, an4 

^^ng u^n him to act as his own diredor and 

Udgc. 

Then follows, Andrmv left be put forth his hand,, 
^iwf ^0/ (f the tree of life^ and live for ever. From 
4^e& vords many draw an abfurd conclufion, viz. 
!Iliat if Adam had once tailed of the fruit of this 
.ree ht would have never died. But this opinion 
J8 not only unnatural, but it rcprcfents the tree of 
ifc Its a kind of fpell or charm. 1 have formerly 
abfcrved, that Adam had as free a grant of this 
tTC€, as of any one in. the whole garden: and nb 
ioubt he would tafte of its fruit every day, after 
Ws ufual work was over in tilling and dreffing the 
ground* Befides, if our firft parents had contraft* 
cd any bodily diforder by eating of the forbidden 
fruit, they had time before leaving Paradife to eat 

of 
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of the tree of life, which would remove every 

dangerous complaint^ reftore to them health, a&d 

a perfeftly found conftitution. But whether we 

confider this tree, as poffeffing a medicinal virtue, 

or only as a fymbol of immortality, we are not to 

fuppole, that eating once of it, would have pro- '^^ 

duced fuch a miraculous effed, as ever after ta 

prevent death. A medicine fufficiently anfwers 

]Xs intention, when it cures the malady at the tiinc 

complained of, but it is not to be fuppofed tb^t 

it will ward off every future complaint. Our S** ^ ^ 

viour is the true bread of life, but fq/iing once ^ 

ibis heavenly gift, does not conftitute a tr*^ IF 

Chriftian : to be entitled to this charaflier, 

mud habitually receive from him additional fu 

plies of grace. Adam being debarred from 

dife, he could no longer flretch forth his hand, 

he had formerly done, and eat of the tree of 

and when the mean of perpetuating^ his Kfc wa^^"^ 

removed, by the courfe of nature, it behoved hin^^ 

to die. An antient writer has a pertinent remar 

upon this fubjeft. He fays, * ' When man fpoile 

* himfclf, God unmade him, that he might m: 

* him better.' 
Mofes now brings us to the laft part of thi$ 

affeding fcene, and tells us, that the Lord Godfei 
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idak forth firm the gardetty to tUl the ground 
vbence he was taken* The laft expreflion fcems to' 
intimate that he was i^emoved t6 the place whcrd> 
htvfis created, and from. whence he was. at firft 
condufted (probibly by angels) to the garden.. 
Or the words may imply iK>thing more, than that 
bis future employment was to till the earth, from; 
^hich he drew his original^ and, to which he was 
^erwards to return. K is added, be drove out the- 
^^. Bdt this phrafe alludes to ones bemg fent' 
^to eadle or baniflitacnt; yet a merciful judge* 
ftcr pronouncing the fentence, naay execute ir 
^tb every mark of tenderncfs and humanity. 

Having now reviewed the hiftory of the fall, 
bd its .more immediate confequences . to Adairi: 
Dd £ve, I {hall take under my confideration, how. 
ir the influence of this memorable tranfa&ioa 
as extended to mankind in general, and aSeded 
leir prefent or. future happincfs.. To give us the 
earer and more diftinft vi^w of this fubjed, it 
ay ndt be amifs^ 'fijfl to make a comparifon b^« 
irixt our firft parents and their pofterity, and fee 
herein the refemblance holds, and in what things 
Lc diflference doth confift. But I would premife^ 
lai human nature has always been the fame, and 
le great diftindions among the human race 
'hether of a natural or moral kind, arife from 
ccidental circumftances and conditions of life* 

Divcft^ 
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Di^veftqig i>urfdves then of prejudices, * irnfl liften^ 
ingto the di&ates of reafon anrd reVehtton, kta 
draw the pkrallbl betwixt Adam aind his ehildffco^ 
and we.^xdtf find that each had advantages and di&d 
vantages, which were denied to the other ; the* ii 
inanynts^ads die refemblaqce k ftri&ly fiiaUar 
but more particuliarly in the foUowihg things ' 
' 1^ If ildajxi was created i^iid bronght! into beioj 
by .God> fo' wc arc equaliy the workmanflnp o 
t&e fame illmighty: hand. * It ii he^ibat madem 
and. Hoficfk^wrfehes. If wc believe tki& to be: 
thith^andiaUaw that God alone is the author o 
our nature^ and of every power and faculty whici 
wc enjoy, the qonfequence follows, that, as bciiigthi 
divine workmanfliip, and fcnt into life by hnn 
tre are good in his fight in every fcnfe of th' 
w-ord, in which he applied it to our firft parenfe 
and to every creature befidc ; and for that reafo 
*e ' muft come into the world as much undf r b 
bieffing. as any being which he ever made. Wh« 
God at firft created every living thing, he ti 
only /aw thai it was gccfd, but it is iikewi 
&id, bi bleffid it. . But can there be a great 
iii&lt offered to his righteous and benevole: 
ijharafler, than to maintain, that his original Wc 
fing' is continued with all other creatures, with tl 

> r 

J 

* Pf. c, 5. 
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Urds of the air and wild beads of the foreft, and 
yet that he ha^ withdrawn it from mattj the firft 
and nobleft of all creatures upon earth. Revela- 
tion exprefsly declares the contrary i and acquaints 
us that the very fame bleffing which God pro- 
lounced over Adam in a ftateof inndcence,he after- 
guards pronounced over • Noah and his pofterity, 
ca^ and enlarged it with a grant of animal food. 
1 our very formation j in the way by which wc 
re lent into life ; fupported from our mother's 
'otnb J and acquire the exercife of every power of 
►ody and mind ; the divine bleffing ftill accom--^ 
allies us^ till we forfeit it by abufmg his goodnefs, 
nd trampling upon his authority. God then 
^sUscs us good, and we are never bad, till we 
■^^ke ourfelves fo. 

a. Adam immediately upon his creation, re- 
'Odbled his pofterity in many inftances, when 
l^Cy make their firft appearance in life. Both had 
i^nfcs beftowed upon them^ thro' which, bbjefts 
^ight convey ideas to their minds 5 but before 
hey couid exercife thefe fenfes, and by experience 
^come acquainted with objcdts, both would be 
-qually deftitute of knowledge. It is remarked 
^f children, that their chief happinefs feeras to 
-onfift in taking food. So we find, that for fome 

* Gen. IX. I. 
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tiihc, Adam's whole attention was engrofled vn& lidicm* 
indulging his natural appetites^ in fo far that W 1« ^^ 
the fake of food he forfeited his life ; yea, the K-Jji^ 
whole incidents of his hiftory before the fell, rcteW V?^ 
folely to his animal part ; and for gratifying wWcli* r^ 
Paradife was exquifitcly fitted. Whatever cap'a* 
cities young children may have for the attainme^*^ 
of knowledge, without inftruftion they will rema-^ 
m a ft ate of ignorance. In like manner, t]m ^ 
Adam's faculties were acute and ftrong, yet ^^^ 
flood in need of direftion from his heaven- 'n' 
guide ; if tlys had been withheld, his own undi^^^* 
ftanding would never have informed him whcrc^^ ^ 
his true happinefs did confift. So long as childre^^^ 
arc under the tuition of virtuous parents, the^^^' 
will probably retain their innocence, but whe^ '^^ 
in their younger years, they want to be their ow^ 
direftors, and to be reftrained by no rule bu 
their own inclinations, they fall into many dangb^ 
.fous fnares, which often prove ruinous to thei^^'^* 
health of body and peace of mind. So, Adam a0 -^^^ 
long as he lived in fubjefltion to his heavenly fa-^ ^^[ 
ther, was innocent and happy, but no fooner dit^^ ^^ 
he lean to his own underftanding, than he fell into^^'^^ 
error, and afterwards into forrow and diftrcfs. 

3. In fo far, there was a ftriking refemblancft 
between the early life of Adam, and that of hi$ 
poflerity } but in other refpcfts the diflference is 

ex** 
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ctremely great. Adam made his appearance in 
ic world in the prime of his life, with all the 
culues of his body and mind in the higheft 
^cc of ftrcngth and vigour, therefore he could 
nploy the whole of them on whatfocver objcfts 
ere prefehted to him. He was alio capable of 
:erciiing his reafon, without its being in the; lead 
ouded by paflion. Whereas, our early capa^ 
ties are like our bodies, feeble and weak, and 
requires time to give them fuch a tone, and 
igree of acutenefs, as to enable us to compre- 
md objects in their true likenefs and proportion* 
rfides this, we are bom with appetites and pafr 
ms, which operate with violence, long before 
afon has arrived at a fufficient degree of matu- 
y to curb and reftrain them. Hence the domi- 
)n of paflion becomes habitual, and forms a 
ad of fecond nature. To counteraflb this falfe 
IS, and to be led by reafon and religion, is a 
irk too arduous for human nature, when left to 
etf, ^d not aflifted by the grace of God. An 
folute command of ourfelves appears incompar 
>le with our prefent ftate of frailty and imper^ 
Etioa, and confirms this truth that * there is not 
fuft man upon earthy that doeth good^ and Jirm^tk 
U 

B b 1^ 4. Adam 
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4. Adam had a great advantage above his 
tertty, in having no bad example to' contaminaHBtc 
his mind, or corrupt his morals. Whereas, u w e 
fcarccly find a ftronger propenfity in our natut="c, 
than to imitate the manners of thofe among vrho^^^in 
we live. It grows up with us froni our infancy y> 
and t'ormi that divcrfity of charafter, which is 
found anipiig mankind. The force of ^xa^iple is 
almoft irrefiltible ; and when it is of the vicio ^s 
kind, it proves more ruinous to virtue, than t^ti^ 
depravity of men^s own minds; 'which cleai — "^^Y 
proves the great difficulty of retaining our inn -*^" 
ccnce and virtue, ever fincc fin prevailed a.moi— ^6 
the human race. 

5. But what gave Adam the greateft fuperi^ -^^^ 
rity over his dcfcendents, was, that freedom , m^ ^* 
accefs which he had to his heavenly teacher. ^^ 

was no trouble or labour to him, to learn wha-^^^^ 
ever he wanted to know. It was his happine:. ^^^ 
and hon9ur, yea, and muft have been his deligh -^^^' 
to have God for his counfellor and inftrude^ "^^ 
This was his advantage and his fecurity* But w 
his children muft in a great meafure depend upot 
cur own judgment. We are often at a I0&, ho^s^' '^ 
to fteer our courfe thro* life, and in what manne. ^^^^ 
to encounter the trials of our lot, therefore w^ ^^^ 
thirft after knowledge of different kinds, an( 
(earch for it with induftry and labour j and after- 
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^, find ourfelves miftaken in the ufe and appli^f 
<:ation of it. Man therefore can never be happy 
tut under the dircdion of his God. When wc 
Walk' in his light, we walk in fafety ; and greai 
^ace and' fleafure have all they who keep his laiv* 
I fhall now proceed, to review the eflfeds oF 
jUdam's tranfgrcffion on mankind in general, when 
i^nfidered as moral and accountable agents. But 
Jlcrc I muft acknowledge, that in my opinion, 
fomc meii indulging their piety at the expcncc 
of their underftanding, and others with a view to 
promote the interefts of fuperftition and prieft-' 
craft, have fabricated dodrines upon th^^ fubjed^ 
repugnant to the firft principles of reafon, and 
derogatory to the charader of the righteous gover- 
nor of the world ; many of which dodrines diveft 
him of juftice, of equity, and benevolence, and ex- 
hibit him a hard majler indeed^ * reaping where he 
had not fown^ and gathering where he had not 
Jirawed. Thefe dodrines, like all that wood^ hay^ 
andj^iibbky which has b'eeniwV/.upon the foundjitioa 
of Ghrift, are fupported by their votaries, with 
nothing but a few texts of fcripture,, detached from 
their natural connedion and import; or with 
metaphorical exprejSions and allufions literally 
imderftood. The Apoftle Paul fays, f Levi paid 

* iilatt. XXV, 2^. f Heb. vii. 9, 

iitb& 
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tithes to Melcbifedec in the loins of Abraham* Now, 
loppofe he bad ufed another figure, bxadly iiini. 
hxy and {aid, that the whole of the human race 
were prefent with Noah and his three ions in the 
aik» Who would not fee the abfurdity of taking 
either of thefe declarations in a literal fenfe» But ' 
tbe fame apoRle fays, * All fnen finned in Adam^ 
Jk e» they were in his loins when he eat of the 
forbidden tree. He fays alfo, f they died in him^ 
the meaning is, as he became liable to death, ib 
^ his pollerity alfo* Now what reafon can be 
given, why thefe laft exprefSons of the apofll^^ 
fliould not be taken in a figurative fenfe, a& well 
as the former \ for it is impoiTible that they can 
be literally true, becaufe nothing can be predi* 
cated or afErmed of any being whatever, till it be 
once brought into exiftencc. 

It is commonly faid, that Adam was our foede^i^ 
ral head, and that God entered into a covenant 
with him not only for himlelf, but for his poflcrity, 
Buit Mofes does not give us the mofl diftant hint 
of any fuch tranfaftion, tho* he is the only maii» 
who wrote the life and hidory of out firft parents. 
Neither does Chrift the author of our religion 
teach us any fuch doftrine ; yea, in the whole of 
bis difcourfes, he never once mentioned Adam^s 

* Rom. ?• 12. f X Con xv. a2« 

name* 
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sdaine. If this <x)venant had been made widi 
Adam, it mud have been in fome period of hi$ 
innocence ; but is it not ftrangc to think, that he 
Aottld enter into any engagement about his po!(l. 
terity, before he k^cw that he was to have any if 
This piece of mformatton he never received tiR 
he fell^ and upon its being communicated to hii% 
he changed his wife's name to Eve, i. e. the mo- 
ther of all living. But it may be fubmitted t<» 
the impartial and unprejudiced^ whether it is 
likely, that a juft and mierciful Gody would intrsift 
millions of rational beings to the keepmg of fiidl 
a fraU creature as Adam, and that, under fuch % 
rigorous penalty. 

It has been a receii^ed dodrine, that Adam^s 
guilt is transferred, and imputed to the whole of 
his pofterity, and that for his fake alone we are 
obnoxious to the divine wrath. But ^ flionM 
conlider that guilt is a pepfonal thing, and can 
i»> more be transferred, than one man's bein|r 
and exiftence can be transferred to another^ l£ 
Adam's guih makes all his children guilty, thea 
his Jhnocence mud have made them all innownt; 
hut thiis would be giving him a fuperiority over 

Jefus Chrift, whofe followers do not attain to a 
(late of abfolute purity and innocence in this life. 
St would alfo be exalting Adam's pofterity above 

the 
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the angels in Heaven, viho had their tria^ 
during which feme of them fell. 

But it is argued, that the obliquity of our. 
nature^ our ignorance, our weaknefs and prone- 
nefs to fm, proves man not to be, what he was at 
firft when he came pure and perfcft from the 
Jbahd of his IV^aker ; and that therefore he has 
eontraded a moral taint, which is the fource of 
every evih Ibave already fhewn, that mankind 
do not come into the world, in the farhe ftate that 
their firft parents did. They derived their origin 
from immediate creation^ and- we from natural 
generation, which muft make z. great difference 
betwixt them and us. And as to all that frailty, 
that weaknefs-^^ and imperfcftion, which is com- 
monly called the corruption of our nature, this 
need not be laid to Adan^'s charge. It arifes 
from the very conftitution of our being, and is 
founded in rhe manner in ^hich we grow Up in 

life ; in the early fway of our unruly appetites 
and paffions ; in the flow pfogrefs of reafon ; in 
the limited nature of all our mental powers and 
faculties ; and in the contagion of corrupt ex- 
ample. But then, were we not fo coriftitutcd, we 
fhould not be men, and would neither be fit fdr 
this world, nor this world fit for us. 

It is a natural and pertinent queftidn to' afe. If 
Adam^s fin was the occafion of ours, pray, what, 

was 
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the bccafion of his ? He had no original taint 
sorraption to give him a wrdng bias ; and yet 
heart became depraved and corrupted, other* 
5 he could not have been guilty of a finful 
om Therefore no cafuiftry whatever can draw 
line between the rife of fin within Adam's 
id, and the minds of his pofterity. The 
(lie's obfervation will equally apply to both, 
^hen lu/i hath conceived^ it bringeth forth Jin. 
i'hofe who maintain that we are accountable 
Adam's fin, ought to refle£l, that it is a maxim 
quityi and in all laWs both human and divine^ 
.the father ought to be refponfible for the 
ts of his children, rather than the children for 
faults of their father. 

fhall readily allow, that Adam's pofterity have 
ved from him every thing, which confiftently 
1 the unchangeable laws of rightcoufnefs, and 
eftablifhed courfe of providence -^ould be 
Lsferred to them. Thus, as Adam was of f the 
h^ earthy^ fo in like manner all his children 
earthy. As he had forfeited Paradifc and the 
: of life, his pofterity can reap no benefit front 
ler ; and as he introduced fin, mifery, and death, 
defcended from him are fubjefted to the effcfts 
thefe, by the very conftitution of their nature, 

^ Ja, !• 15. t I Con XV. 47* 

C c and 
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and that plan of govetnihent, Trhich Almighty 
God hath crcftcd over this world. One part of 
this plan we plainly obfcrve,^ namely, that happd-^ 
nefs and mifery iil this life are promifctfoaity 
blended together, and that parents in the hand» 6i 
providence are means of r aifing and of depreffing 
their poftetity. 

I fhall how remove a coitimon objedHoni 9t 
which many have ftumbled. How is it coriflftetit' 
with the juftice and goodncfs of God, that the 
pofterity of Adarm Ihould in the leaft be punifiii^d 
for his fin? But may it not be aiked^ with- what 
propriety can a man be faid to be punifhed, for 
wanting a thing tb which he has no title ordaim? 
Does God punifh us becaiife he has not made ug 
angels, and placed us in the kingdom of Htovcii*. 
Had he taken away from mankind any thing to which 
they had a right, or put them into a ftatc of mifery 
worfe than the enjoyment of life, without atty 
fault of their own, this might have been hard to' 
reconcile with tfce clemency and reOiitude of his 
nature : but to withhold from us Paradifc and 
the tree of life, or not fend us into life in the fame 
condition as he did Adam, cannot be called a 
punifliment. Our prefent ftate fuch as it is, with 
every enjoyment belonging to it, is the refuh of 

■ 

* Locke's Reafonabl* of Chriftianityr 
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hk free goodncfs and mercy. And. ^Jhall the clay 
fofJohim that fajbioneth it^ Why makejl thou Die /of 

I am weliaware^ that adodinne has l>cen jioog 
eflabU&ed in the wond, and has been embraced 
by great and learned meq» that man pofleifes in 
bunfelf fome inherent • qualities, independent of 
the gift of God ; particularly that his foul, a& not 
ciOB&fttjDg .of parts, is. iricapable of diflfolution^ 
thcitcfore naturally immortal. I am apt to think, 
ih'^^ii^ Pfi^ural immortality of the foul ^ is a phrafe 
"which would have founded harfhly in the ears of 
' a^^poftle of Chrift. One of the mod enlightened 
Qf X^ j{:hariE^/£ter, ex;p.refsly declares, that f Ood 
(^nlyjmtb iiumortality* .Whether this is predicated 
of ^ father or the fon, it furely debars a human 
beiog from fuch a claim. And it appears to me 
a leading doSrine of our holy religion, a doftrine fre- 
qui^ly iftc^lcated by the firft preachers of the 
goljM&ljjtbat itomortality^ or in other words eternal 
life^ is the Xfree gift of God thro' Jefus Chrijl : 
yea, it is fppke of in this very light, as the 
§Chriftia,n'$ great reward. 

With ^ view to countera6l the effefl; of Adam's 
fin, our Saviour came from Heaven, to^ redeem 
fjxzskiad from death, and reftore tbie^ ^gain to 
life* . But as the wages of Jin, by an eternal and 

• K xlv. 9. f I Tim. VI. 16. • J Rom.v. 15, 16.' 
I 2 Tim* i. I. 
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^ftabliflied law of righteoufnefs, muft be dentbi 
both before, and after the refurrcftion; and aa 
no man Ivoeth and Jinneth not, therefore, in order 
to prevent death from reigning for ever, over the 
pofterity of Adam, God, of his unbounded mcrcyj 
was pleafed to ereft a mild and gracious conftitU's 
tion through his own Ton, by which, finccrc cbC'* 
dicnce is accepted, in place of that which is abfo-^ 
lutely perfedl. Under this difpenfation, death i< 
never confidered as a punifliment to good men,' 
but rather an entrance into a better life^ 

Farther, death may be viewed as a cdhftitution, 
intended by infinite wifdom, for giving a plenary 
difplay of his goodnefs to the pofterity of Adam, 
Thus, in order to make millions of rational beings 
fliare in the bounties of his nature, it was necelTary 
that death ihould ferve as an inftrument in his 
hand, for caufing one generation pafs away, in order 
to make room for another, till at laft the whole 
number of the eledl be compleatcd. One ob- 
ferves, ' that God did not confine man to the earth 
^ as to a prifon. But as a prudent gardener, allows 
^ his plants to remain in the nurfery, till they arc 
* fit to be removed into the field, to fuccced thofe 
^ trees whtch are cut down, in like manner does 
^ the wife framer of the world, prepare men in 
*c this life, for their removal into a future and 
f better ^ate/ And indeed thi$ conftitution of 

pra- 
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providence anfwcrs many, good ends to the 
world *9 which befpeak the wifdom smd goodnefs 
of that being who permitted it to take place. 

Thus, the hiftory of the creation and fall of 
man, as delineated by Mofes, is marked with the 
brighteft traces of wifdom, power, and goodnefs j 
and it teaches us this ufeful leflbn, that mankind 
9re not, what four and gloomy minds reprefent 
them, the ohje£ts of the divine hatred and aver- 
fion, but that on the contrary, they are the mod 
ftriking monuments of his bounty and tender 
Tegards.' He f knows their frame^ and remembers 
they are but duji^ therefore he pities their failings, 
a.nd heakih their back/lidings. And when the 
*whole plan of divine grace to mankind {hall be 
completed, he will difplay his equity and juftice ; 
fer he hath declared, J That the fon Jhall not bear 
the iniquity of the father ; neither Jhall the father 
bear the iniquity of thefon^ but the foul ihatjinneth^ 
itfhall die. 

* Sec Lc0. IV, page lay. \ Pf, ciii- 14- % E?ck» 
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And Cain went out from the prefence of the Lor d^ 
and dwelt m the Land of Nody on the.Eaft ^ 
Eden. . . 
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AFTER the facred hiftorUn.had given us an 
, accpunt of the njanner, in which th^ 4I-1 
TOghty treated our firft parents upon their CD; 
trance into lifc,.,ai;xd like wife, of the fj^tal cpnfc- 
quc;nce$ of their tranfgreflion, he proceeds tp^thjc 
hiftory of furniftiing the world with inhabitants y 
and tho' his detail be •brief ^ijd coacife^ yet he 
mentions fevcral of thofe charaftcrs, who were the 
moft eminent while they lived, and whofc a,£liQn3 
had the greateft influence on their pofterity. 

Mofes gives us no further iaccount of Adam's 
life after leaving the garden, but that he begat 
fome children, and died at fuch an age. Yet wc 
have no reafon to doubt, but the venerable pa- 
triarch ever after led a life of penitence, and of 
the ftrifteft piety. The various communications 
which he had enjoyed with his Maker in Paradife, 

and 
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and Whkb were probably renewed to him after 

his fall, could not fail to make the deepeft im«« 

prcffions upon his mind. The gracious rcfpite 

he had met with, from the execution of the 

fcntcnce denounced againft him, would make him 

cautious of offending for the time to come ; left 

the next violation of the divine authority, fhould 

put an end to his exiftence. The xherubim and 

fta^mgfuoord^ or the devouring flame on the Eaji 

cf Iderij (which might continue burning all his 

Ufc) would be to him, what the veftigcs of the 

ark were to Noah and his fons, an awful mema- 

rial of the danger of incurring the divine difplca- 

fore. Beiides, his wordly comforts, being in a 

great meafure withdrawn, his mind would be natu* 

rally difpofed for rclifhing thofe pleafures, which 

flow from piety and religion. 

The firft thing which we hear of Adam in his 
' new fituation was, that * he knew Eve his ivife^ 
and Jhe conceived and bare Cain. From thefe 
words, fome maintain, that he had never known 
his wife in a (late of innocence. But fuppoting 
he had ; and that Eve had been with chUd of Caia 
in Paradife, it could not in the Icait haye affeded 
the young man or his progeny, citheir in a natural 
or moral fcnfe. The word Cain fignrfies poffej/ioi^r 

* Gen. iv. r, &c. 
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Eve fays, that her reafon for giving him thatrname^ 
was* this, * / have gotten a nUinfrom the Lord ■: inti*. 
mating thereby her gratitude to God, and the joy 
which flie felt on the occafiori. Some tranflatc the 
words, J have gotten a man which is the Lord ; and 
imagine that Eve believed that this new bom in*- 
fant was the Meffiah. But it is not likely, that 
the mother of mankind, had as yet fo juft views 
of the fchemc of human redemption. Then^ Jbe 
bare his brother AbeL Abel means vanity^ and in 
the opinion of fome mourning. Many think that 
he got this name, becaufe his parents did not place 
in him the hopes of the promifed feed, as they 
did in Cain. But why might not Adam by a 
prophetic fpirit have forefeen, that it would be in 
vain to expeft much comfort from this fon, as he 
would foon be deprived of him by death. It is 
ufual among divines to find a myftical meaning in 
every proper name in the Old Teftamcnt^ and to 
the prejudice of found knowledge, to draw from 
ihcfe names, fuch doftfines as chime in with their 
own fancy and tafte. Whereas, in the firft ages^ 
when words were few and knowledge confined, 
it is natural to fuppofe, that parents named their 
children as they ftill continue to do, from the 
meereft circumftances, or whatever at that time 
happened mod forcibly to imprefs their imagina- 
tions. Tho* fuch names as were given by God, 

or 

* Gen. iv. I. 
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Qx we have, reafon to believe were fuggefte^ by a 
prophetic fpirit, may be confidered as defcriptive 
of the future charader and condition 6i thofe on 
whom they were impofed. And as it was coin^ 
mon for the Jews to change the names of^ or give 
new ones to fuch as were grown lip^ many of 
thofe chara&eriftic names which we meet with iit 
the Bible might be given to men, after theit 
a^ons and condud had difcovered their temper 
and difpofitions. 

Mofes acquaints us, that Mel v)as a keeper of 
Jbeep^ and Cain a tiller of the ground. Which (hews 
us^ that the latter was accounted the more honour* 
able employment, otherwife the elder brother 
.would not have made choice of it. Agriculturct 
is one of the oldefl arts in the world, and the mod: 
univerlally uTefuL Adam followed this employ^ 
ment all lus life time, and fo did his eldeft (on* 
Bread was granted to him, in lieu of the fruits of 
Paradife on which he had formerly livedo It was 
then and ftill continues to be the principal food 
of mankind, for which reafon it is called by way 
of eminence the ftaff of life. Grains for making 
bread, were at firft created fuch as they are* 
♦ Culture may improve them, but can never change 
their fundamental efience or fpecies* We ma/ 

* Ooguct. 
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£des yielding them food* Their flocks no doubt 
confided of fuch creatures, as were of the domeftic 
Jdnd, and fuch as by the divine law were pro- 
siounced clean, and fit for being offered in facri- 
iScc : therefore numbers would be kept for this 
-very purpofe*. Their fkins befides ferving men 
^18 garments, might anfwer many other valuable 
intentions* Veftments of hair and wool foon fuc* 
needed, the ruder coverings of Ikins. Confe* 
quently great profit would be derived from fuch 
^mimals as could be fhorn ; efpecially in countries, 
^here the inhabitants led a paftoral life, and dwelt 
in tents. And we afterwards find that Abers 
facrifice was of this kind. They might ufe feveral 
of' thefe animals, as they flill do in fome parts of 
the world, for bearing of burthens, and drawing 
of carriages : for we may take for granted that 
the- -firft . inventions for eafing men of labour, 
would be. of the fimpleft kind, and fuch as came 
cafieft to hand. But keeping flpcks of (heep, 
goats, and fuch like would be of great utility, by 
affording quantities of milk, which is found to be 
the moft nourifhing diet both to the younj? and the 
old.' And their carcafes tho'not ufed.as food, might 
acrfwer fome ufcful putpofes, perhaps in manuring 
iJbcfoii. 
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It is highly probable that, Adam and Eve had 
H very numerous oflfspringt There was an antient 
tradition that they had thirty fons, and twenty-* 
feven daughters, and indeed the number does not 
fcem to be exaggerated. Of thcfe Mofes mentions 
only three, as being perhaps the moft remarkable 
of the whole, or at leaft, whofe hiftory was the 
moft pertinent for him to record. The two elder 
were of different employments, but of ftill more 
different difpofitions. We are told of them, that 
in frocefs of time it came to pafs^ that Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an cffering^ to the Lord. 
And Abel he brought of the firjilings ofbisflock^ and 

of the fat thereof. 

An ex;cellcnt writet obfcfves*, ^ that it is one 

* thing to view the world in its prcfent circum* 

* ftances, and another thing to view it in its ori- 

* ginal. God would not have fuffcred the earth to 
^ be filled with weak and miferable cfreatures, 
^ had he not intended them to be obje£ts of his 
^ mercy. No wonder therefore, if they appear to 

* be, what he intended they fhould be. — ^When 
< man was innocent, nature was then alive and 

* vigorous, and he had before him the profpeft of 
^ all that happinefs to which he was created, 
^ to encourage and fupport his obedience. In 

^ Sherlock on Prophecy. Fajfmi* 

^ this 
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this (late, religion wanted no other afliftance^ 
thcfcforc it had no other. — But when the cafe 
was iakered by the tranfgreffion of our firft pa- 
rents, when nature had no longer any fure 
hopes of comfort in referve, but left them to the 
fearful expectation of a judgment near at hand, 
and God came down to judge the offenders, it 
was npceflfary eitiier to deftroy them, or raife 
them to a capacity of falvation, and give them 
fuch hopes as might enable them to exercife a 
reafonablc religion/' Hence it appears that 
as the fame regimen which fupports a found con* 
ftitution, might be highly improper for reftoring 
health to the fickly and difeafed ; fo it now behoved 
Adam to come under a different conflitution, 
firom that under which he had formerly liyed ; in 
which he could have no other hopes, but fuch as 
were founded on the mercy of God ; and which 
hopes could be made known to . him in no other 
way, but by a promife, or word of prof hecy : which 
clearly proves that prophecy muft be an effential 
and leading part of a finner's religion. According- 
ly we are informed, that immediately upon their 
fall, God vouchfafed to our firft parents a gra- 
cious promife, ih^t the feed of the woman Jhould 
indfe the head of the ferpent. Here the brevity of 
Mofes*? hiftory obliges him to omit . fcvcral 
ibings, which we muft conclude took place at 

this 
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tlii* remarkable period, and for which we are fuf* 
ficiently authorifcd from the few hints _ which he 
gtYes us. One thbg we may take for granted, 
namely, that if God gave a prgmi^ to Adam, and 
thro* him tio the whole of his pofterity, he would 
kiftife into his mind fuch a portion of light, with 
rcfpeO: to the meaning of this prophecy, as was a 
:fofficient fbuadatiom on which to build his pi:efent> 
and future J hopcft.oif pardon vind rejlloration to ^ia 
lavour» But there is one part of the above pro- 
phecy which contains a do6)!rine» : which ia all 
ages of the world has been found the moil ftiendly 
to the frailty of our nature,, and the beftand fureft 
fupport to virtue and genuine religicm, namely^ 
that the true feed of the woman; ;ihoulddeftjro)f 
the great work of fataii, viz. deaths and once more 
teftore man to life. Now tho* a future ftate be a 
dodrine which human reafon; could never pofE- 
bly invcftigatc, and therefore at firfl: muft have 
been a pure revelation from Heaven, yet it is fo; 
confentancous to our natural ' defircs, and to our 
notions of a fuprcmc and righteous governor, and 
withal fonfeful under all theprcflures of our lot, 
that when once introduced into the world, it was; 
not likely it ever would be totaUy loft,: how- 
ever mudx it be obfcured. And we find that this 
is truly the cafe, Therefot'c in my opinion, m 
future life, would be among the firil truths ot 

rcli- 
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religion trommunicated to our fir ft parents after 
their fall, an() "would be the great and leading 
dodiine of the primitive religion of mankinds 

But, whatever difpenfations of religious know- 
ledge were' at firft imparted to mankind, it was 
neccflary for preferving the memory of thcfe difpoi* 
lations, diat they ihould have fome mode or form 
of worlhip ; and which no . doubt their heavenly 
teacher prcfcribcd to them. Whatever their reli- 
gious rimal was, we may take for granted, it 
would be plain and fimple, and chiefly addrefTed 
"to their fenfcs. * * For they were not yet able 
"^ (as was faid of Mbfes f ) to loc^ up to him wilb 

* is invifible, and perform a purely rational and 
« fpiritual worlhip. They could have no very per- 

- ^ fed notions of his nature and providence, nei- 
' ^ ther had they much leifure for fpeculation and 

* refinement on thcfe fubjcfts. They were all 

* tillers of the ground, or keepers of cattle ; em* 
f ployed fufficiently in cultivating this new world; 

* and thro* the curfe brought on it by their fore- 
^ father, forced with him to eat their bread in the 

* fweat (f their brm)*^ 

TJic lime fet apart for worlhip and religious 
meditation was an inftitution of God to our firft 
^ parents in the garden, and after they had finned 

■ 

• Coafi4enitioRc on the Theory of RcU Ikft edit, page 60. 
t Heb. xi. 27. 

would 
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would be religioufly obfcrved by them and their 
pofterity. For God, to give a pattern of reft to 
all creatures capable of it, is faid not only to have 
refted on the feventh day^ but likewife to have 
blejfed and JanHtfied that day. Holinefs or fan£^ity 
. cannot be applied to time in any other fenfe, but 
its being fet apart for holy and pious purpofes *• 
There is no doubt therefore but Adam afTembled 
his family every feventh day, and worfhipped God 
in the manner in which he had been inftrufted. 
The very obfervance of this day as diftinguifhed 
'from cvctry other, would bring to their remem- 
vbrance the hiftory of the creation, and impreft 
their minds with worthy fentiments of the power 
and wifdom of the great Lord of Heaven and 
Earth. The natural light of their own feafoa 
, would fugged to them, that when they met toge- 
ther in the prefence of God, it was fit and proper 
that they fhould confefs and acknowledge their 
fins, and by prayer fupplicate the mercy of that 
being who alone could pardon them. And a fenfe 
of gratitude would naturally lead them to adopt 
fome mode of expreffing their thankfulnefs for 
the bounties of providence and grace. But tho' 
the above parts of worfliip are only founded in 
probability, yet the hiftory of Mofes, authorifcs 

* See Le&. II* page 59. 
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us to believe, that there was one religious infti- 
tution pofitively appointed by God, viz^ that of 
offering up facrifices^ and (bedding the blood of 
Creatures. * * The oblation of an innocent ani- 
*. mal in the room of the guilty facrificer, would 
^ be an affeding memorial of the demerit of fin, 

^ and an apt mean of enforcing and fixing a fenfe 

* thereof, on the heart of the tranfgreffor. And 

* thefe folemnities would transfer the fame fenti- 

* ments to their children. It would farther be a 
^ moving exemplification of the fuffering of .death, 
^ which all the race of mankind were become 
^ liable to by fm. The groans and agonies of 
^ the dying animal, its ghaftly appearance after 
^ . death, and its redudiion to afhes upon the altar, 
^ 111 confpired to fet forth the humbling triumphs 
^ of death, over all the boafted and admired excel- 
^ lency of animate beings/ Mofes indeed does 
not mention the time or words of this infiitution^ 
nor any part of the patriarchal worfhip ; becaufe 
the religion of his own countrymen, was the fame 
as it had been from the beginning, tho' there 
-were feveral additions made to it afterwards. 

When God had entered into a gracious cove- 
nant with our firfl parents, it is reafonable to 
fuppofe,, that he appdinteH facrifices as a perpetual 

* Winder's Hiftory of Knowledge* 

£ e rati* 
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ratification of it, addrcffed to their very fenfcs ; for 
by the blood of facrifices, covenants were ratifte'd 
iri after times. Sacrifices are alfo confidercd in 
the * New Teftamcnt, as fhadows, types, and 
cmblemls of good things to come j hence, they 
may be explained in a twofold fenfe. Either f as 
fymbolicat addreffcs to God ; intended to cxprcfs 
fcefore him, the devotion, the affeftions, and dc- 
fires of the heart by figriificani: and emblematical 
anions ; or, as an inftitution to prepare mankind 
for reaping the benefits of the obedience and fuf- 
fering of our bleffed Lord and Saviour, the Ls^mb 
of God, flain from the foundation of the world. 

A controverfy has been agitated among learned 
men, concerning the origin of facrifices \ j and 
^ fpecious arguments have been niade ufe of, to 
prove that they took their rife from fome human 
cftabliftiment. It would carry me beyond my 
intended limits, to ftate, or refute the whole of 
thefe. I {hall therefore fatisfy myfcif with remark- 
ing, that there are two confiderations which evi- 
dently prove facrifices to have been introduced 
into the world by a pofitive inftitution of Almighty 
God. The firft may be drawn from revelation, 

* Heb. X. I. 
f Sec Taylor's Scripture Do6lrine of Atonement. 
X ConiideratioDft on the Theory of Relrgios, lad cdit.^ 

page 56* note I. 

and 
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and the other from rcafon, and the univerfal 
praftice of mankind. 

If Adam had already felt in fuch a fcnfible man- 
ner, the fatal effefts of being guided by his own 
counfeky can we imagine, that he would have in- 
troduced into his family, a mode of worlhip purely 
of his own invention, efpecially when he had' 
acccfc to know the mind of God in things of leffer 
moment ? Or is it reafonable to fuppofe, that the 
firft a£i; of religion mentioned in facred hiftory, 
would have been fo acceptable to the Deity, that 
he put a mark of diilindion upon it, had it not 
been of his' own appointment ? The fcripture§ 
inform us, that God is jealous of bis honour^ and 
that all manner of will-worfhipj and teaching /^r 
do^rines the s commandments of men^ are highly 
offeniive to him ; therefore nothing can be more 
improbable, than that he (hould not only counte- 
nance a fuperditious rite, (had it really been fo) 
but introduce it into, and make it a principal part 
of that fyflem of laws which he afterwards pre- 
fcribed to his chofcn people. * It is evident that 
before the flood, there was a diftinftion of ani- 
mals into clean and unclean, as appears from 
Noah's mentioning this diftinftion among the 
creatures that went into the ark, and came out of 

* Cockburn's Inquiry, page 147, 

E e 2 it. 
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it. Now, this divifion could only refpefl: animals 
fit for being facrificed, and therefore mufl: have 
been pofitively enjoined by God : for by a ppfte- 
rior grant to man, * he gave him for meat every 
thing that liveth^ even as the"^ green herb 'he gave it 
him. And this very difference was ratified by the 
law of Mofes, under which, many creatures were 
clean for food which were not to be offered in 
facriiSce. f Further, it appears from Mofes, that 
facrificing was the firft inftitution taught our firft 
parents after their fall, and even before they 
left the garden J if we fuppofe, that the coats 
wherewith God clothed them, were nothing but 
the Ikins of creatures, flain for that purpofc. 

Another ftrong and forcible argument to prove 
that facrifices were of divine appointment, may be 
drawn from the , univerfal practice of all nations, 
in making ufe of this rite. | There is no religi- 
ous fyilem, which ever obtained among mankind, 
but has either originated from nature, from reafofi, 
or from intereft. It furely cannot be agreeable 
to any inftinct: in the human mind, to fhed the 
blood of, and to put to death harmlefs and 
ufcful creatures, for anfwering no one end 
or purpofe whatever. And it is impolGble that 

• 

* Gen. IX. 3. t Lea. VL 

X Sec this fubjeA fully difcufled in Revelation Examined 
Y^kh Can4or« Chap. 8. 
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reafbn could ever find out any conneftion betwixt 
the blood of an innocent animal, and the guilt of 
a wicked and finful man ; or ever figure that a juft, 
a holy and merciful being, would accept of the 
one, as a compenfation for the other. If any fuch 
mode of atonement had been invented by one 
man or a few, the greater number would have 
oppofed it, as affeding their intercft in fuch a 
fenfible nxanner ; efpecially in the early world> 
•when their whole fubftance confifted of their herds 
and flocks : and had one generation adopted fuch 
a mode, it is not likely that fucceeding ones would 
have followed a praftice fo coftly and expenfivc. 
If therefore, the rite of facrificing did univerfally 
prevails as all allow it did, if could be owing to 
nothing but the irrcfiftible influence of example 
or authority ; and no example could have fuch 
influence as that of Adam, and no authority 
could be laid in balance with that of God. 

But, granting the inllitution of facrifices to be 
from God, it n\ay be fl:ill objefted and faid, 
'Where is the congruity betwixt the death of an 
innocent creature and the pardon of guilt For how 
could the fhedding of blood, be any wife inftru- 
xnental in reftoring forfeited innocence ? and why 
ihould this mean be prefcribed in preference to 
any other ? Here I would obfcrve that there are a 
^faoufand things in nature, which experience con* 

vinccs 
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vinces us anfwcr the mofl: valuable ends and pur« 
poies> and yet we cannot trace the effect tp the 
caufe, nor give a reafon why the. one produces the 
other. If God intended to pardon guiky mortals^ 
it muft have been in a way, which their finite 
minds could never inveftigate. The fcriptures call 
the death of Chriil a propitiation an^ atonement ; 
jaow, if we belieye this to. be true ifc any fenfe 
whatever, we muft believe that in this gracious 
confticutioji, the death of Chriflis an efiential and 
leading part. . Tp rejefl: therefore . this plan of 
redemptioi), becaufe we do not fee the fitnefs of 
the mean to bring about the end, is faying in other 
words, ;we want to. be as wife as God, and fpurn 
|ii& favours,, becjiufe we da not comprehend his 
reafpns' for difpenfmg them. I fliall here lubjoia 
another remark. That, as all the divine iuftitu- 
tions have a tendency to promote our prefenta? 
well as future happinefs, facrificiog numbers of the 
moft prolific animals, feems to have been wifely 
inftituted for the early world, to which animal 
food was prohibited; otherwife their numberi 
would have multiplied in fuch a degree, as to hav- 
CQ^nfumed the food of man, and one part oi tl 
divine workmanfhip muft have annihilated an 
ther. But as the world began to incrcafe in nu 
bers, and a greater quantity of animals beca 
jKCcffary for human fubfiftencc, God fo orde 
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it, that intbefUllnefs pftime^ by the facrifice of his 
own fon, a total flop was put to the kilting of 
Kving creatures, excepting for the fake of fbotl 
^one. Whoever therefore, for the fake of watt- 
ton cruelty, kills or puts to torment, any part 6f 
thc^ jbferior creation, is guilty in the fight of God, 
who made every creature to enjoy a portion of 
hapfnnefs fuited to its condition* 

Wc fhall now return to the hiftory itfelf, which 
informs us, that in procefs of iiTne Cain brought of 
the fruh <f the ground an cfferiri^ to the Lord. 
And Abel be alfo brought of the firjilmgs of his flock), 
and of ihe fat tfjerecf. What is here rendered in 
profecfs of time is in the origiriaf, at the end of daySy 
i. c. of the yearl Sacrifices were probably offered 
to the Lord every fabbath, and this at firft might 
conftitutc the greater part, if not the whole of 
public worfhip. Yet there might be ftated times, 
when thefc facrifices were offered in a more 
public and folemn manner, as * Mofes command- 
ed the Ifraclites to obfcrve a feftival unto the 
Xord at the end of the year, in order to thank him 
for his goodnefs^, in allowing them to gather in 
the fruits of the earth. On fome fugh folemn occa- 
lion, the two brothers came with their different 
offerings to the Lord. 

* Exod, xxiii. J 6. 

As 
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As there were folemn times for making their 
devout acknowledgments to God ; fo it is more 
than probable, that there was fome * ftated place 
where they affembled for that purpofe. The word 
brought in the original language, is never ufed 
in relation to any private or domeftic iacrifice^ 
but always in relation to thofe. public {acrjifices,. 
which were brought to the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation. Thus Mofcs fays, f bejball 
bting the bullock to the door^ &c. Doubtlcfe there- 
fore the facred place where religious homage was 
paid, was marked out in thofe early days, by fome 
vilible appearance of the divine glory, pr what th^ 
jews called the 5^^r^/;2^^, which afterwards took 
up its abode in the Tabernacle and in Solomon's 
Temple. It appears from many parts of the fiicred 
writing, that even after the fall, God held commu- 
nion, and kept up an intercourfe with mankind ; 
yea he held a conference with Cain, in fuch a 
manner, as ihews that it was no extraordinary 
thing. 

When men were not fo numerous, as to prc- 
vent them all from affembling together, probably 
the Shechinab ftatedly appeared among them every 
fabbath-day. But when their numbers increafed, 
and they could not all come together once a week, 

* Taylor's Scrrpture Divinity. f Lev. it. 4. 

but 
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^M^ v^f^ obliged, ta perform pubHc and focuti; 
i^Qirfliijx in fcparatq pUce^, H^ Sb^cbinaby or 
S^Ui^ prctfence might ftill keep it& original ftation^ 
m^CJ^e A4ai% with hi? famjly ^tended upon diyine 
ervicc, . and received fuch oracles as vere ncccfc 
atry itq ififltruft them in diffeijepit patis^ of tbcir coo- 
IjiiOii^ .^4j i" ^^ nciffhbpuifhpqd pf which tht 
>atrijv:chs ,4ipfccadc4 in a. right lioe . f«nn:^aidam, 
is^^ ^yr place of refidencc* 

^ Badi of the brothers a£ted<thc part dfa; piBeft^ 
n cffgrii^g^eir own ohlatipns; which verges the 
mttenb fa)]Fing, that cvefry man is king and prieft: 
la-^bJi^^b feriiily. Nfevertiielefi, when mah^r 
Itertifiai -'U«ked unde? one head, or governor, 
the f3le? right <>f facrifidng devolved uj^ii lilm. 
Is tlio:cioiKinon> father of the whole/ ThWMet: 
$hUedl6C^ V?ae bbtfcking of Salem ^ and prleft of the 
moft^high-^Od/ This privilege however was after- 
Wards- iritfedra'wn from thielfi-acUtes, and by the 
tew of Mofes none were permitted to offer facrt- 
fices, but the family of Aaronl 

But we are told, TBeLord hadrefped untaAbelj 
and io^ his offering : but unto Cain and his offering 
he had not re/pedr There arc various opinions, as 
to what was the occafion, of the difference of 
fefpeft which the Lord fhewed to the offerings of 

♦ Sec Patrick in Loc. 

F f Gain 
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law oiF Mofci, fecms to be nothing more, than 
the original inftitudon enlarged and improved* 
Kow it appears from this law that the firft fruits 
of. the ground were to be offered to the Lord, and 
flour and meal which are alfb llkevHfe iti'^pro- 
duce ; therefore Cain's offering could hot be tiha!c« 
ceptable' td^ ' the Almighty on its own ' account* 
Some indeed fay, that he gave only with iafpJtrmg 
hand, and' that his offering w^s of the pooreft and 
me^lieftp^ifts of his produce: and they gather 
this firoin Abel's facrifice being contrafted with 
]^s brother's, and dpfcribed as the choiccftand 
fatteft.of his flocks. But others*, jJiowisg the 
^aSinj of the Jewifh ehurchi to ha\»;tik:ett place 
fronr theftrft inftituti<^n of facrifice^ ^U\ mfJSfout 
Jh^Mmi^f ^^^^^ there u^as m refniffion offtn^ ire 
of opinion, that Cain came into the prefeilce of 
God as a righteous man,! aiud offered the* fruits of 
the ground, only by .way pfthankfgiving.; awhile 
Abel came a petitioner for grace and pardon, and 
brought the atonement appointed for. fm. The 
Apoftle Paul, plainly afTigns the reafon.why:»therc 
was a preference given to Abel, when.Jic.ftys, 
\ By faith. Abel offered unto God, a niore excellent 
facrifice than Cain ;. by zwhich he obtained .%uitnefsy 

* Sherlock on^Prophecy. f Heb. ix. 22. % Ch. xi. 4. 

that 
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thai he was righteous \ God tejiifying of his gifts. 
Abel's £aith could be nothing but, a reliance on 
the promifes and appointments of God, which 
Cain wanted. And this ftiews us, that true reli* 
gion ever fince the fall, has been one and the 
lame, ever fubfifting on the fame principles of 
faith. It is evident, that this diftin^lion between 
the offerings of Cain and Abel, muft have been 
notified to all prcfent by fome vifible fign or fignal 
given by the Almighty. This was probably a 
ftream of fire iffuing out from the Shechinah, 
which confumed Abel's facrifice. Thusf we are 
told, a ^ fmoking furnace^ and burning lampy i. e. 
the Shechinah paffed between the pieces of the fa- 
crifice, and confumed them, in confirmation of 
the covenant made with Abraham. There are 

* 

many examples of this kind in facred hiftory. 
f As when Mofes offered the firft great burnt 
offering. J When Gideon offered upon the rock* 
S When David flayed the plague. || When Solo- 
mon confecrated the Temple. ^ When Elijah 
CQiiteniied with the Baalites. And the Ifraelites 
wUhing profpcrity to their king, ** pray that God 
nvould dccepty it is in the original, turn into afhes^ 
bis burnt offering. 

* Gen. XV. 17- t Lev* i^« ^4* t J^^S* ^'« ^^' 

§ I Chr0n. xxi. 26. || 2 Chron. vli. i. f i Kiag^ 

S^ili. 38. ** Pf. XX. 3. 

Ffa The 
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The above tranfa£Uon, happening beforfc the 
'whole affembly of Adam's family, created -ri* 
greateft difguft in the mind of Cain. He oould 
not bear the thoughts of being degraded below 
his younger brother. It is faid. He was wr^tb^ 
tnd his countenance fell. Upon which the I»ord 
gave him this rebuke, Jf thou doji wsllj /ball not 
fbou be accepted f If thou dcji not welly fin tietb at 
thy doitTy u e. the punifhment 6f thy guik is at 
hand, and ready to fall upon thee. In the optnkm 
of fdme, the word Jin here means, a^&t ^fft^ing. 
Then the fenfe would be this. If thou haft oSead* 
ed me, thou may readily find ^ facrifice, which 
I have appointed to be ilain for the atonement of 
fin. It is added, To thee Jhall be his d^rc^ and 
th&ujhalt rule over hinu Intimating, that he ihould 
ftill retain his right of primogeniture* 

But the mind of Cain brooding over the public 
affronl which he had lately received, pufiiei h^m 
on to a fpirit of malice and refentment againft his 
innocent brother. Accordingly we are told, that 
he talked with his brother Abel. A(ked lum in a 
friendly manner if he would take a Walk intb the 
fields with him: and when he had drawn him 
from company, and had him alone^ he rofe vp 
againfi him, fuddenly attacked him, and flew bivu 
He firft wounded him with fome weapon, which 

he 
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ke had prepared for the purpofe, and then put 
ixim to deaths 

Jnd the Lord /aid unto Cmn^ (this might proN* 
babiy happen next fabbath, when Abel's place ia 
the ^SkxcAAj Avas found empty, and many in* 
4:jQirii^ after him) Where is thy brother ? Not that 
ht ^as ignorant, but with a view to give Cain a due 
Senfe '<& his crime, and convince him, that no- 
tinag Hcould efcape his omnifcience. Cain enraged^ 
taurines a rode return to his Maker, and tells him 
lie txrai »ot bis brother's keeper. But the Almighty 
|M:occeds to pafs fentence upon him, and introduces 
it widi thefe words, l^he voice cfihy brother's bbod 
trktb unto me from the p^ound. The word bi^ood 
Is in the plural number, and blodds always arc 
applied to murther, becaufe it is not only taking 
^wuy the life cA one, but likewife of ^41 his pofte- 
irity, who are fuppofed to be in his loins. It is a 
common figure in facred writing, to introduce 
iifelefs and inanimate things, as fpeaking and 
littering a language pertinent to die occafion ; but 
dpecially innocent blood is often made to call out 
for vengeance*. The fentence follows : . 

* tn the Book of the Revelation, vi. 9. it is faid that 
yohn fana lindtr tht altar^ th fouls of them that --werejiam^ 
Jhr the nnord of God^ crying out^ Lord hoiu long I As the 
Jews faid, that the life or foul was in the blood ; nothiag 
more is implied by this and iimilar Yidons^ than that Jo|ia 
&w the primitive martyrs as facrifices for the truth, and be« 

hcl4 
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. And now ihou art turfed jfrom the earth which 
hath opened^ her mouthy to receive thy brother* i blood 
from thy hand. When thoU tillejl the ground^ itjhall 
not henceforth yield unto thee herflrength. A fugi* 
five and a vagabond fhalt thou be in the earths 
There arc two remarkjiblc parts of this fentencc^ , 
Firfli the ground was to be curfcd for his fake. 
This was an addition to the firft curfc impofed 
upon it. And no. doubt but where he took up 
jbis refidence, the foil was remarkably ingrateful 
and barren. Moreover, he was to be banilhed £ar 
from his father's family, and be deprived of aU 
thofe privileges, which he had formerly enjoyed. 
Then it would fecm, the awful fentencc brings 
him to a better way of thinking, and fills him with 
compundion for his guilt. For he Acknowledges 
his punijhm^nt. ivas greater than he could bear. B^t 
the words, in the opinion of fome, are a quef- 
tion, and ought to be rendered., L my fin unpar- 
donable f Is thcre.no remedy, no alleviation, or 
atonement for my crime? Fear is commonly the 
attendant of guilt : therefore after bewailing his 
rueful condition, he fays. Every one that firuieth 
tnejhallflay me, I (hall be looked upon as a com- 

held a great quantity of their blood, like that of the facri- 
fices under the law, lying at the fooi of the altnr ; and he 
thought, aa Abel s had formerly done, this biood tuDW^ried 
oi|t to Heaven for vcpgcance. 
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m6n' enfemy; fo that whofeeVcF meets mc, 
taking liie-fof a dangerous peffon will kill meJ : 

But God, who in the midft of defervcd wrOtb^ 
remeinbereth mercy,' gives him? 4 gracious aflu- 
ranee that his life fhould be fpared, and to difpel 
hts-fears, and enable him to difcbarge the duties 
of . fais future life, he pronounces a fevere denun? 
ciation againft the man who fhpuld take away his 
fife. " Jhertfore, wbofoever kifleth Cain vengeance 
Jhall be taken onhimfevenfoldi Seven is ufed as 
an indefinite number, but it implies what is very 
confidcrabk/ 'Therefore the fenfc of the words is, 
tbac God would punifii the {laughter of Cain^ fe« 
vrtely, and for a long time. He intended that 
12Feof this wicked man fhould ibe prolonged 
miferable eftate, to deter others from comr«> 
matting ' the lil^c crime. 

. Then wc au-e told, The Lord fet a mark upon 
Cam, left any jindit^ him JhoUld kill Mm. There 
have been a variety^of opinions about the mark im- 
pritLted upon Cain, and many of thefe are fo extra* 
vagant and fidiculous, that it xs hardly worth while 
ta enumerate .or confute them.' Some think he 
was brandedrwith a mark, which ilgnified him to 
be accurfed. Others that hfe looked fo frightfully 
that every perfon fhunned him. Or that hi^ bea^ 
fliaked continually, .and he had a trembling in his 
whole body. Or that his face was blafted by 

light. 
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thinks^ that Go4 pvX 09 Caia, or orderfcl him.tti 
put on, a inyrticuW mp4 rc.Bisffk^le g^Mrmco^iby 
ivhich late might 1^ eafUy knovii^ aoA jufficioiitly 
dUiisgoilbed from the creatures arouad him^ that 
m> one might kill him defignedlyf, ' pr^ttendiaig 
^the fame thne ignonnce who be was ; or umdbm 
figa^lf miftakittg him for a wild beafL I fhaiU 
only mention another conjefkute, vi?. .that .the 
mark Set upon Cain, was^ thait blacknid& of ikuii 
which to this day, jdiflinguifliei - a: great past nf 
the human fyecics from the reft« Thofe whoiaf^ 
port this qDinion (which: L oiwn is 'mme probaUb 
ibdn lany* of the former) fuj^ofe that Ha,]ii! >tbe 
ufl^dtitiful foJiiofNoaby married into tbe.&mjfy 
of Cain » and that from this eonnedidn has proii 
ccedcd the variety of different complexioi^si ta'lx 
found among^ :^'cn* . One things fcems ovidtnt, 
that as far 93 the matter can be traced from 
hiftory, aU the negroes upon earth, 3ire die cb* 
fccndents of Ham, and of hitn albne. And a; 
murder, efpcciaHy the murder 'o£ a brother isi a 
moft atrocious crime, it need not apf)ear wonder- 
ful that the Almighty fhauld perpetuate to pofte- 
xity his ^ abhorrence of it, and mark. the firft. ia- 
ftftncft of defacing his own image in fuch a ieor 

* Lc Clcrc, 10 Loc, 
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"iible and indelible manner. But in the opinion 

of the mod judicious critics, the words when 

properly tranflated, aflPord no ground for any of* 

the above conjeftures. The word her? rendered 

fnari^ in no place of the Bible fignifies a mark ot 

brand imprefled upon the body, but always fomc 

cx.tcmal affurance, or pledge given by God. 

Xlixis • the fpies gave Rahab a token (the fame 

vs^ord is here called a mark) that her life and the 

lives of all her relations ihould be preferved. The 

a1::^c>ve paflage then may be thus expreffed, T^he 

^ord/et^ or exhibited a token to Cain^ that no ofie 

"u^ho met himjhould kill him. This tnight be done, 

either by words, by an oath, or more probably 

■^y fome outward fign, either on the earth or ia 

^lie clouds. Thus God gave the | rainbow as a 

^okcn of his covenant with Noah. And \ circum- 

^ifion as a token of the fame to Abraham. He 

gave § Jonathan a token, when to attack his ene- 

^J^ics. He gave || Hezekiah a fign of victory over 

Wa. enemy, by the fhadpw on the dial of Aha2:, 

going backward ten degrees, &c. Then we learn 

Aat Cain, by the force of the divine curfe, went 

• ^utfrom the prefence of the Lordy i. e. out of thc5 

^flfembly, where the Lord^peared, and was wor- 

^ppcdj and never more enjoyed the bleflings 

Joffu iL 12. f Gen ix. 13. % Ch. xvii. iii 

i I Sana.xiv. 10, . || Ifa. ixxviiu 8. 
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and advantages of living in his father's hxxAVf 
and neighbourhood, jind he dwelt in the land if 
Nod. The word Nod fignifics a ^oagabtmd. The 
country where he fettled had that name, from his 
wandering up and down in it for a confider&ble 
time. It was faid to be on the Eajlward of Eden. 
The fentence pronounced againft the father drove 
him to the Eaft of Eden, and it would appear that 
the fon purfued the fame rout after receiving hin 
doom. Some render Eaftward, before, or over* 
againft, and think that Cain went to the Dcfart of 
Arabia. The next account of Cain ii, that he 
knew bis wi/e^ and Jhe conceived and bare Enoch : 
and he builded a cityj and called it after the namt 
of his fon Enoch. Jofephu3, the Jcwifli hiftoriaily 
fays, that Cain became highly profligate and im« 
moral, and built this city to fecurc his ill-gotten 
wealth. Others with greater probability, think 
that he built it to fecure himfelf from wiW 
beafts, or rather the attacks of thofe. whom hk 
guilty confcience made him dread. But this 
mi^ht be many years after he went to the land of 
Nod, when his family was greatly incrcafed. 

He called the name of the city^ after the name of 
bis fon. Some think he declined his own name^ 
becaufe he knew it was become odious* But it 
is more likely, that he gave. the city this name, but 
of the great affe£tion he had for Enoch* l^s be« 
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came a cudom in after-times. Thus, Nitnrod 
called Nineveh, after his fon Ninus. * The Pfalmift 
obferves the vanity of men calling their lands 
after their own names, and thinking by thefe 
means to perpetuate their memory. The fentiment 
is well exprefled by our pious paraphraft : 

* Yetf 'tit his inward thought and pride^ 
. ' My houCe fliall ever ft and ; 

' And tlut my name may long abide 

* I'll give it to my land. 

* Vain are his t hough ts, his hopes arc loft, 

* How foon his mem'ry dies I 
' ^ His name is written in the dull 

« Where his own carcafe lies.* Watts. 

Many have raifed an objedlion againfl: this part 
Cain's hiftory ; and afked, where could he find 
fife, and inhabitants wherewith to people a city ? 
t> account for this, fome have gone into a chi* 
oa^fical opinion, viz. that other men were created 
br.e Adam, called Freadamites^ and that Cain 
his travels met with fome of thefe, married a 
ife among them, and his family became after* 
^Krards incorporated with* them. But there is not 
tile lead occafion for any fuppofition of the kind« 
We arc f informed that Adam begat a fan when 
he was Me hundred and fSirty years old\ and as it 
*W common for mothers to name their children 

* P(al. zlix. II. t Gen. v. iii. Ch. iv. 25. 
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as well as their fathers, Eve called him Seth, U e. 
appointed. For God, faid fhe, haih appointed me 
(mother feed^ in/lead of Abel whom CainJIew. So It 
appears from this account, that Abel's death hap- 
pened about the year of the world, one hundred 
and twenty. nin€. Now, confidering the firff blef- 
fmg pronounced upon our firft parents to be 
fruitful^ and multiply^ and re^tehijh the earth' ; and 
confidering the health and vigour of its firft inha- 
bit^nts; by this time manldnd;: might have in- 
creafed to a very great nuittber. We 'find, that 
afterw;ards, when huinan life', and no doubt their 
ftrength were greatly curtailed, Jacob's family, 
which ^qonfifted ooly of feyejity ; foul^ when: they 
went down to Egypt, in httle more than, two hunr 

dred years,- could: muftcr* jTjx^hundfM.thcrtift^lJ 
fighting men, Cain nxight have had naany chit 
dren of his own, when he killed Abel ; and as he 
was the cldeft fon, and as fuch, no doubt enjoyed 
privileges above his brethren, h^. might hjtvc had 
a large train of fervants, and many connections, 
whom he could prevail upon to be his attendant3 
on his journey, and fhare their fate with him. . 
. I own, at firft brothers were under the neceifity 
of marrying' their own fifters, till new regulations 
coiild afterwards t^ke pla<:c ; but it is more tha^ 
probable, that there would be as g reat a diftancc 

in blood as poflible ; and if the tradition be true 

(whicl> 
♦ Exod. XII, 37. 
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• 

(which is not unlikely) that Eve commonly had 
twins at a birth, the alliance betwixt brother and 
iifter would in a few years become pretty remote. 
Perhaps fome.will think it an infuperable ob- 
jc£Uon to the above hypothefis^ that according to 
the hiftory of Mofes, moft of the patriarchs were 
near one hundred years of age before they had 
childrep. But I would here remark, that Mofes 
mentions exceeding few of the firft inhabitants 
of the world. The reafon was this, his principal 
view in writing the book of Gencfis was to tranf- 
mit to his countrymen a hiftory of their anceftorsj 
and to give a connedled chain of lineal defcen^ 
dents from Adam, throVwhom the projmifcdXeed 
was conveyed to the tribe of Judah. Now it. ap- 
pears, that the elder branches of the fame family 
WCTCoften paflfed by, in the determinate purpofe 
of Qod^ whilft the promife of the blqffipg thro* 
this feed, was conferred upon the younger. 
Therefore as the hiftorian, in his genealogy of 
the patriarchs, mentions only the names of thofe 
who transferred the promife from Adam to Noah 
and to Abraham, and the names of fuch as were, 
more immediately conneded with them, it is pro- 
bable, that when he fiys, fuch a man at fuch a 
» 

period of life begat fuch a fon, this very fon, in- 
ftcad of being the eldeft, might have been the 
youugeft fon of the family to which he belonged^ 
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This is the Book of the Gerierdtiom <f JdAtn, 

> I « - I . 

I 

THE Jfews called any catalogue or written 
record a Book: and by generations they 
uiidcrftodd, not only different pedigrees <tf m^i^ 
but' HkeWife kU thofe incidents which were con* 
nc^d with thdr hiftory . Ahho* Mofcs (tiles this 
chapter -the book of the generafiom of Adam^ yet it 
cfoncains- 5nly the niam^sy and a few tranfadionf 
of tho£^ |)^^iarcbs, wH^ handed down the fuccef- 
fion of the promifed feed from Adam to Noah ; 
which, as I have already remarked, was what the 
writer had principally in view* I {hall now, 
agreeable to my intended plan, review the moft 
eminent charafters, recorded in this genealogy, 
and endeavour to throw upcm this early period of 
the world, as much light as can' be collefted; froml 
the few hints which Mofcs gives concerning it. 
But I would premife, that we here meet with 
feveral hiftorical anecdotes, which the hiftorian 
introduces and concludes in fuch an abrupt man* 

aer* 
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ner, tliat it it fcarcely poffible, to afEx to them 
any poikive and determinate meaning. The mofl: 
probable reafon for fuch remarkable brevity may 
be tbi$9 Mofes ha{^ning to meet with fome frag- 
ments of antient memoirs^ faithfully tranfmitted 
them to pofterity as he found them> without the 
jfiiialleft addition or variation whatever. 

It is Ibmewhat remarkable, that there are only 
ven generations of Cain^s pofterity mentioned, 
have indeed fome particulars recorded, re- 
ting to a few of thefe, with a view to (hew us 
foon mechanical inventions came into the 
orld, which the Egyptians and fome other people 
2uiily aflumcd to themfelves. But then wc are 
told, how long any of the family of Gain livedo 
kr at what period they died, as if they had been 
generation not worthy to have their names re^ 
tsrded in the book of the living. 

h is fidd of *. Lamecb^ the fixth from Csun, that 

Uok unto him two wivet ; ib^ name of the on$ 

«w Adah^ and the name of the other Zillab. From 

thefe words many take for granted, that Lamech 

^as the firft, who ventured to trangtfefe the origi* 

^ inflitution of marriage, and introduce poly* 

S^my into the world. But this is far from being 

^^crtaixi, eipecially as we find fome pious patri* 

^chs in after-times adopting the fame cuftom* 

Mar- 
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Marriage with refpedl to its outward form may Be 
coniidered as a civil aiid political inftitution ; con* 
fequently the time when, and the maiiner how it 
is to be celebrated, are regulated by human laws; 
and thefe may diflfer in different parts of the world. 
Yet, as marriage was at firft exprefsly appointed 
by God himfelf, there is one part of it which is 
moral, and which no law nor practice among men 
can afFcft, namely, that mutual fidelity, that pcf* 
petuity of love and aifcdion, which hufband and 
wife folemnly pledge to each other. Therefore 
this engagement muit furely come under the cog- 
nizance of the divine law. 

After the days of Lamech, polygamy, or a 
plurality of wives was very common in the worlds 
and is (till pradifed in mofl: parts of the Eaft. On 
this fubjcft I (hall make the following remarks. 
That marriage Ihould take place, between only 
one man and one woman, is evidently agreeable 
to the * firft appointment of this ordinance in Para* 
dife ; is confirmed by f the words of our Saviour j 
and is bcft fuited to the genius and purity of the 
Chriftian religion. If we confidcr marriage in a 
political view, it appears from the moft authentic 
obfervations, that where polygamy is permitted, 
population docs not fo much increafe, nor are the 
numbers of people fo great, as in thofe countries 

* Gen. ii. 24. f Matt. xix. 5- 
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ivfacrc this pradice is forbidden. We harre read 
of fwarms of men pouring out from the North as 
from a hive, and over-running the whole of the 
Romaii Empire, yet, among thcfc people poly- 
gamy was punilhed by fevere and languinary 
laws. But in my opinion, the ftrongeft argument 
for one woman being afTigned to one man, arifcs 
from the conRitution of nature, which fends 
nearly an * equal number of males and females 
into the world. Now, upon the fuppoiition of one 
man enjoying feveral wives, a proportional num- 
ber oF other men muft be debarred of a privi- 
lege, to which all by nature have an equal claim. 
I know fome learned men maintain, that in the 

# 

early world, and in Eaftern countries where poly- 
gamy has been permitted, the number of females 
born, exceeds that of males, fo as to tally witd 
this conftitution ; but this hypothefis remains to 
be eftablifhed by well authenticated fads. And as it 
has been proved by the mod accurate calculations^ 

• 

that the number of males rather exceeds the num- 
ber of females, in every climate both of Europe 
and America, it is highly improbable that the 

* The number of male inf anU exceeds that of femalei, in 
the proportion of nineteen to eighteen or thereabouts ; which 
dcceft provides for the greater confumption of males by war» 
(eafaring, or other dangerous and unheahhy occupations* 
Mbr. and Politic. Philofoph. Art. Poly gamy, 
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rererfe fhouW take place in any other part of the 

globe. 

^ And Adah bare "^dbdl : he was the father of 
fuch as dwell in tents ^ and fuch as have cdttte* 
The Hebrews calf him, the father ot any thing, 
who was the firft inventer of it> or a moft excellent 
mafter in that att. The paftoral employment was 
begun by Abel, but it fcems to have been brought 
to much greater pcrfeftion by Jabal. For he in* 
vented and conftrudled tents, which in thofe hot 
countries, ferved as temporary houfesr for the 
fliepherds, to defend them againft the inclemency 
of the elements, and other dangers to which they 
might be expofed in wild and defart places* 
-Thefe tents they cduld eafily remove, after theif 
flocks had eaten up the grafs in one place, and 
tranfport them to another, where richer paO'urage 
was to be found. In ihort, it would appear, that 
Jabal improved upon all the former methods of 
breeding, feeding, and pfeferving cattle. 

And hh brother's name icas Tubal : he was thi 
father of all fitch as handle 4 he harp^ and the organs 
We are fo conftru^ed by our Maker, that certain 
tones and founds give us far more plcafure than 
others ; and there is no man whofe organs 2bre pro- 
perly formed, who is not more or lei's fufcqpttble 
of the powers of melody and mufic. The firfl of 
mankind having the whole of their bodily organs 

remark* 
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remarkably vigorous and ftrong, might perhaps 
feel mufical impreilioiiG in a more exquifitc man# 
Bcr, than their feebler and more frail po(lerity« 
Accordingly they clothed their hiftory, their reli- 
gion^ and laws, ^ith the garb of poetry and mufic | 
ttid thug by foothing the imagination, fads con- 
ytjed in this manner, became more deeply im» 
printed upon their memories. It fcems Jubal was 
^bc firft who invented mufical inftruments, 4n 
^**der to aflift the human voice, Thcfe are faid to 
*^<5 ibe harf and the organ. But as thefe two 
^^^^-wds include all ftringcd and winded inftru- 
ntSy the tranilators have rendered them the 
^rp and organ, becaufe they confidercd each of 
, the moil eminent of the kind. 
AndZiliah^Jbe alfo bare Tubal-Cain^ an injlru^er 
every artificer in brafs and iron. This circum- 
cc in a greater meafure confirms a * theory 
hich I propofed in a former difcourfc, refpcfting 
Tic Curfc upon the ground ; and it is to me a clear 
Qemonftration, that the earth fuffcred fome great 
vulfioh before this period. 1 have already oh* 
;crvcd, that the natural caufe, employed by the 
JUmighty, for bringing about this event was pro- 
^bly a general eruption of fubterrancous fire ; 
that great and a£live agent, which on account of 

• Sec Left, VI. page 172. 
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ks various and woadqrful effefls, may be filled the 
prime mihifter of Jehovah in the inanimate worI<f« 
During this awful fcen^, many of the heavier bodies: 
bji account of their refift^iice, vould be protruded 
with the greatefl. force from their primordial ftations^ 
and when thvpwri above the furface of the earth 
would be the laft of dcfcendiug- A number of thefc 
denfcr bodies,, happcmng to unite after their dc* 
fcent., would equa.lly prefs ^upon the portions of 
ipattcr bencau^ them, andforip unto theipfclvcs 
a folid bale.; while others would fmk deeper into 
a fofterftratura, wd remain in their firft pofition^ 
till the circumjacent foil, being carried away by 
floods, in^ndatfppjS, &c. thpy woujd thph become 
expofed to th'e.air; and by * the corroding influ-r 
pnce of thp elements, the growth of trees, and 
other caulcs, might be fo altered, and forced fronj 
their primitive ftations, as to form the flopings 
ind declivities of mountains, 

After this cata/irofh^ the furface of the earth 
would be covered with ^i great quantity of hetcrq- 
geneous fubftances, and among other things, with 
the ores of different hietals. Thefe would remain 
a long time above grotind, before their fuperipr 
weight made them fmk intp thp earth, prtinie 
i;icruftcd them over with coverings of diifercnt 

t Sec Dc Luc'a Lcttrcs Phyfic. ct Moral. Vol. II. 
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Junds^ It is probable the fparkliiig appearance 
jof tbele ores had long attraded the attention 
of the ciiriojjSy till at la(t Tubal-Cain finding 
ibme. parts pf them accidentally fufe in the fire, 
fct hijB inventive genius to work to make experi* 
ments, and at }aft found out thie arts of making" 
braf$: and irom Which made his, name cele- 
brated for many ages after ; in fo ifar, that it is 
bought he was that Vulcan, whom the heathens 
vor(hipped as the god of the forge. 

It is however clear from this part of Mofes*s 
hiftocy, that the Ufe arid management of metals 
was well underftood at that time, for *. copper and 
irot* are of all metals : with the greateft difficulty 
cxtra&cd from their ores, and cannot even in our 
days be rendered malleable without much IkiU 
and trouble ; and it proves alfo that the arts in 
general were in an improved ftatc among the 
antediluvians. . 

And ihejijier of Tubal-Cain was Naaniah. The 
Jews fay, that fhe was the firft who found out the 
arts of fpinning and weaving. Which is not im- 
probable ; for when we refleS: that her brothers 
swere men of extraordinary genius and invention, 
it is natural to fuppofe that the fifter would like- 
wife poffefs accomplifhmcnts above the reft of her 

♦ Watfon's Chcmiftiy, 



fi^x. The origin of arts is often times cai) 
owing to feme fodden thought, or lucky sKretdc 
vhidi throws new difcoVeries in our way. ] 
whct&er the early world had fome fupeniasti 
liffiftance in finding out ufefidarts; or wtiet 
liieywere foft to inTeftigttte tiiesn by their e 
^nius, mnft ever remain to* its an knJ3enerra 
fecret : yet 4ottbdbfs thofe inventions, whidh t 
to fupply the neceffities, and alleviate the troul 
of life, would be coeval witli the firft eftafai 
tiien<s of focii^ty. And cdtiSdering what iid^j 
t!»gt9 the a&^6dil^vlans derivM from their loc 
vityv for making experirndsts and improyeme; 
^ it fe higMy probable that many arts were can 
to a much greater degree of jperfedion fo^i 

the deluge, thaa they have^ . been &K:e thjtt ^ 
We may figure to ourfeWes, what degrees 
light and knowledge woiald be imparted. :to. 
world from fuch men as a Bacon or a Nl^w 
were rfiey to live €%ht or niile hundred ye 
The knowledge of tckny ufeful arts no doijbt 
ri&ed at the flood with the inhabitants of 
earth ; it being fcarcdy poffible^ that one fii 
famiiy which efcaped the general wreck, ci 
have even had a fuperficial knowledge of e^ 
•ufeful fcience or invention. Men may be ti 

pious, and yet at the fame time not be the r 

• 
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ira^enious. Cain's family exceeded Seth's in itk^ 

v^rsitiTe knowledge fo much as to be the' only 

a^cchanics of the age. The harrcnnefs of their 

fioil migbt contribute to this part of their cha- 

rajfkcr ; for iieceffity often fervcs as a Ipur to in«» 

V^^iitioiw When large focieties are formed, and 

nmitiial tntcrcoyrfe prevails among mankind, it U 

ficarcely poffiblc for an ufeful invention to be loft, 

but were all the prefent inhabitants of the earth, 

esccepting eight perfons, to be fuddenly cut off, 

how many arts which contribute to the fubfifteactf 

oF thoufands would lie buried in ol^ivion, for a 

looig fpace of time ? 

We arc next prefcnted with a fpeech of Lamech 

to Adah and Zillah* Hear my voice y$ wves t^ 

t^yamecb ; besrken unto myjpeecb : fir I havejkun 

9 mm to my wounding^ and a young man to my burh 

5r Com Jbati be a'oenged /even fold^ tben Lamecb 

fe^Miy and /even fild. Thefc words arc fotnc an^^^ 

ticQt £ragUkcnt of a hiftory, and have no connee** 

tlon with what goes before or follows aften 

Therefore it is impoilible to fay on what occaGon^ 

Di: for what purpofe they were fpoken. 

The Jews had a fooliih conceit that Lamech 
&CW Csin^ But had this been the cafe, how could 
be have (aid, that he had flain a young man, for 
^y this time Cain muft have been greatly ad* 
^1 danced in years ? Befides, inftead of being punifh* 

cd» 
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cd, he fays, that he fli(mld be avenged, /. e. other* 
would he puniflied far more feverely for killiog 
him, than if they had. killed Cain. The moil: 
rational conjedure about the intent of Lamech's 
declaration is this, * The murther of Abel had 
for a long time occafioned an animofity between 
the defcendents of Seth and Cain, which had 
made the latter build a city, that his children 
might live near together, and be able more eafily 
to unite for the common fafety. And it bappen-i 
ing that Adah and Zillah upon hearing fome 
alarming news, acquainted their hufband of the 
great danger he was in. When Lamech to com- 
pofe their minds, and banifh their fears, made 
unto them the following fpeech, which ihould 
begiti with a queftion, and then may be thus para- 
phrafed. Why fhould we make our lives uncafy 
with thefe groundlefs fufpicions ? Arid what have 
I done that I fhould be afraid? Have I llain a 
man young or old, or offered violence to our bre- 
thren of the other family ? and furcly reafoti muft 
teach them, that they have no right to invade or 
hurt me. Cain indeed killed his younger bro- 
ther Abel, but God was pleafed fo far to forgive 
his fin, as to threaten to take the fevered ven- 
geance on any one that fhould kill him : ^ and if 

* Shuckford's Conncfticn. Vol. !• 
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fb, furcly they muft meet with a greater punifli- 
ment^ who (hall prcftime to kill me, or any of my 
innocent family. For if Cain fliall be avenged 
feveh fold, truly Lamcch feventy and fevcft foldi 
* And probably by difcourfes of 'this kind, Jsind 
other arts which he made ufe of, he fo far over* 
canie the fears and fliyncfs of the whole of his 
family, that thereafter^ they venturfed to commence 
an acquaintance with the reft of their brethren^ 
till at laft both bccanie equally corrupted \ which 
provoked Ood to ihflid an awful punifliment Upoii 
the whole. 

Mofes then drops the hiftory of Cain*s familyj 
and acquaints us that Adam had another fon^ 
called Setb. It is probable that he was born very 
fopn aftet the death of Abel, as Eve declared that 
God had given her another fon in his ftead^ 
Thete is no doubt but Adarh had a great number 
of children, that the purpofe of God might be 
itafwered, in fpeedily teplcnilhiiig the earth with 
inhabitants ; tho' Mofes mentions none of theii: . 
iiames, becaufe his anceftors vvere lineally de*- 
fcended from Seth, and he intended only to writd 
their biftory. He tells us, that Seth had a foil < 
bom to him called ^E/^^j, and that f ihen^ began men 
tp call ufon the name rf the Lord. Commentators 
give us three different fcnfcs of thefe words. 

* Stackhoufe'« Hiftory of the Bible. f Gfen. iv. 26. 
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Some think the words fhould be rendered, thek 
nien profaned in calling on the name of the Lord^ 
anid that even £nos Arrogated to himfclf i 
power, sis if he had been a god. Buf this fenfe 
feems harfh and unnatural. There is nothing 
more unlikely^ than that Adam's grandchildren^ 
who lived under his own eye would fo foon fhake 
off parental authority, and apoftatife from the ht^ 
lief and worfliip of the one true iSod. 

Others think, th&t thb' men had hitherto wor- 
fiiipped God in private, yet they no\(r ihftituted 
public affemblies, met in larger focieties for fdlcmil 
and focial worfb^:^d introduced liturgies and. 
forms, for mote effeftually paying their homage 
to the Almighty. This indeed is a very natural 
comment from thbfe^ who place religion in ihodesi 
and fct forms of worfliip. But it is fcarcely cre- 
dible, that Adam and his family had never met 
together to worfliip God till how, whfen we are 
told that Cain and Abel, and probably both their 
families along with them, brought their offerings 
10 the Lord : this they no doubt did every fabbath 
day. 

But others put a more cohfifteht inter pretatiod 

* 

Upon the words*, namely, that men now called 
fhemfelves by the name of the Lord. The meaning 

^ Taylor*! Scripture Divinity. 
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of which is, that about this period, the family of 

• 

Seth, which adhered to God and his worfhip, 
began to give themfclves a denomination, cxpref- 
five of their relation and regards to him. They 
diftinguiibed themfelves from the irreligious fami- 
ly of Cain, and affumed the title of the fons or 
children of God : which defignation was^ afterwards 
applied to them by Mofcs * ; yea it was ufed after 
the flood j;, and adopted by the | writers of the 
New Tcftament, 

Mofes now proceeds to give us a lift of Seth's 
^efcendents, in order to connect the chain be- 
tween the firft man, and the latter patriarchs of 

h ... 

his own family : but hq gives us no particulars, 
relating to any of their charaftcrs or tranfaftions 
in life, excepting three, viz. Enoch, Lamech, and 
Noah. He only acquaints us at what time they 
were born, and when they died ; to ftiew us the 
great length to which human life extended in 
this early period of the world. He begins his 
catalogue with Adam, the founder of this and 
every other family befide. He fays§, Adam lived 
one hufidred and thirty years^ and begat a/on in his 
o%un likene/sj and after his own image ^ and called 
bis name Seth. When the Almighty created plants 
and animals, he itnpofed one great law on both, 

* Gen. VI. 4. f Job 1. 6. :J: I John 11.'. i. 

jl Gcp. V. 3. * 
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viz. that each fhould bring forth after their owi{' 
kind. C)wing to this law, the different fpccies of 
creatures upon earth, are prefervcd from being 
changed, or blended into one another. There- 
fore, confiflently with the eftabliflied courfc of 
nature, it was im.pofRbl^, that Adam could have ^ 
fon, but after his own image, and in his own Ukc- 
nefs. As he was the firft of the human race, and 
had no father according to the flefh, he is for th^ 
teafon called* the fon of God \ and being endowed 
with powers of body and mind, which gave him a 
fuperiority over every other creature^ and ia fo 
far mads him rcfemble his Maker, he \& faid by 
way of eminence, to be made in the knage of 
Gad. But, as the Creator impreffed this image 
upon the firft man, to be the criterion^ of, aU .his. 
pofterity above the interior creation, therefore 
I a-11 mankind are faid to be made in the image of 
Gody as well as Adam. Perhaps the reafon why 
Mofes mentions this circumftance, of Seth being 
in the likenefs of his father, wis to acquaint his 
countrymen, that tho' they valued themfelves upon 
being the defcendents of Seth, yet this their great 
patriarch, was only a frail and i^ortal man, a& well 
as the reft of Adam's pofterity. 

Before the hiftorian defcribes the age ' of 2«iy 
other perfon, he tells us what was the length of 

^ Luke ill. 38. f Gen. Jx. 6. 
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Adam's« Jnd all the days that ♦ Mam livedo were 
nine hundred and tbitfy years. From this account, 
k ia evident that Adam lived far longer than any 
other man, mentioned in facred hiftory. For vf^ 
are not to eftimate his life in the fame manner, 
as we. do that of any of his poftcrity. The lives of 
other men are reckoned from their birth to their 
death x and manfy years elapfc before they arrive 
^ their prime^ or what is called manhood. Yeai 
the climax J or stfcent of life to its raeridian, is per- 
haps nearly equal to its defcent to the grave. 
No^ €he fif ft of tbefe periods is to be fubftra^ed 
from the life of Adam, who doubtlefe firft apr 
peared in the very prime duod flower of his age f 
which age, is to be counted from that period to hH 
dteatb. So thsst in this vicwy he lived near twice 
^i long as Methufelahv who was nine hundred and 
iinty nine years old when he died, Jience we 
conclude that his conftitution was uncommonly 
beakhful and ftrong. This may be accounted for, 
froni. hb being the iimnediate workmanfhip of the 
Almighty, and hb having fo often eat of the tree 
of Ufe,' during his relidence in the garden. 

The next patriarch, whom Mofcs in the Icaft 
chara£lerifes, is Enoch; Ke thi^ fays of him, 
Enoch walked wkb Cod^ and he %uas not ^ for God 

* Gen, T. c. 
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ijook bim. Enoch has been celebrated from earlicft 
tiines> for his wifdom and his learning, not only 
among his Qwn pofterity, but likewife by many 
of the heathen writers. They fay, he was the firft 
who taught the knowledge of the ftars ; that he 
himfelf was taught by the gods ; and w:^ the 
&me perfon who was afterwards called Atlas. 
The Mahometan authors fay, that he received 
thirty books of revelations from God, wherein 
the fecrets of the moft occult Sciences were writ- 
ten : and that he taught arithmetic and aftrononxy. 
Jews and Chriftians have generally believed him 
to be a prophet. This appears from the name 
^hich he gave to his fon Metbufelah, which 
meaneth, he dieihj and the dart^ or emiffim ef^ 
waters eomeib. Accordingly the deluge happened 
in the very year in which he died» The Apoftle 
Jude * calls him the feventh from Adam, /• e. in 
the genealogical line of Seth, to diftinguiih hii^ 
from Enoch, Caiit's fon. And he mentions a 
remarkable prophecy emitted by him. Beheld^ 
the Lord comet by with ten thoufands of his faints^ or 
according to fome terlions, of bis angels^ to egecute 
judgment upon all. This paffage is not taken fron^ 
the hiftory of Mofes, or from any canonical book 
among the Jews, but from fome antient coUe&ion 

M 

* Jude 14, 
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bf traditions, highly eftcemed in the JewiiH 
churchy which has been long fince loft j and which 
book, probably contained many things relating to 
other patriarchs and prophets, as well as Enoch. 
The lofs of this book was miferably fupplied, by 
forging books under the names of the patriarchs, 
fuch as Enoch ; the life of Adam ; the hook of Seib i 
and the tefiaments of the Patriarchs ; all which, ap- 
peared in very early days of the church. 

Mofes. fays of Enoch, he walked with God. Thii 
phrafe is very emphatic, and implies friendihip 
and benevolence betwixt fuch as converfe toge- 
ther. Therefore, an • apoftle, when giving an 
account of Enoch's tranflation, fays, be fkqfed 
Cod: and argues, that ;this was the effed of his 
faith, and hopes of a future reward; For withozU 
faith it U impoffMe to pleafe God : for he that cotneth 
unto Godj mt\/i believe that he is^ and that be is ibi 
rewarder of them that diligently feek him. Thusi 
ffleqfing Godj coming unto him^ and diligently feeking 
Hm. are fynonimous terms, and all included in the 
fenfe of walking with God. Hence we learn ^ that 

Enoch by faith, led a very religious and heavenly 

"' * • • • 

life. His thoughts and his aiFcdions were re- 

inoved from things below^ and fet on things above;. 

He had a deep fenfe of God and of his perfections 

* H*b. %u 5, 6. 
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habitually imprcffed upon his mind. He delight- 
ed in his ways, behaved as always in his fight, and 
conftantly ftudied to pleafe him and promote his . 

glory. Some learned men are of Opinion that ^^ 

Enoch frequently converfed with angels, who ap- 

|)eared, and gave inftrudtions to many of the pa- ^i^,, 
triarchs of old : for fiich communications might ^:^ t 
be then neceffary, to keep up a tolerable fenfc of^: if 

teligion among men. 

Adani having contiriiled iiine hundred to 
thirty years a living monument both of the juftic 
and mercy of God, and having been an eye wit 
liefs of his power and providence, would not fail3l 
to inftrufl: his childreUj in the important trtith=^ d 
Ifirith which he himfclf was acquainted ; but havin 
died about fifty-feven years before this petiod, 
tvould be an ifreparable lofs to the whole of h 
familyj to be deprived of a head, to \^hom o 
fcvcjy occafion, they might have recourfe as to 
venerable oracle. Befides, their hopes of a del 
verance from death by the feed of the wdtna 
"ttrould become faint and languid, when they ha — -^ ^ 
fcen their great patent, and his pious fon Abe' ^ 

both return unto the duft. Therefore God w 
tfever left himfelf without a witnefs to the worl 
raifed up in place of Adam a man of fingul 
J)iety, and extraordinary knowledge, viz. Enoch 
and by a miraculous and fupernatural event. 
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ni of his providence in infpeding 

his faithful fervants, and taught 

^ a better (late than the prcfcnt. 

ocb was not^ an expreilion 

fcripture means, to depart 

for God took him. The 

-e already cited, -ex- 

^h Entfch was tran-^ 

'b ; and was not 

m. I fhall not 

^ inions which 

.|jted concerning the 

aullation, and the place to 

ariied. Doubtkfs, he was changed 

anner as the laft and pious itihabi^* 

orld will be^ when mortal puts on 

d death is /wallowed up in vi^ory^ 

became fit for joining the fociety of 

think it probable*, that he was 

vifible manner as Elijah was after<& 

^rious appearance of the Sfoechinahf 

(omt heavenly minifters might hi 

:onvey him to a better ^orld. An 

er obfervesf, That this trahflatioil 

an intitnatioh to mankind, that, if 

t he depravity of their nature as hcf 

Ipturc Divinity. ' Page 17 J; f tVor- 
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did, they (hbuld be denVfered from the ill codft' 
qaehccs of it, as he was ; the chiefcfl: of tvhich xftA 
death temporal and eternal, both tirhich he avoids 
cd. And, • as the fate of Abel was aii argument 
to their reafon, fo the traiiflatioft of Enoch was ait 
argnment to their fehfes of another ftate of life; 
* f If according to the Samaritan copy Adam wS 
alive, it ihuft have been a lively and aftedtiiig in- 
flance, 6( what he might Have enjoyed, had he 
prcfcrved his innocericfc, as Well as an carncft ct 
the viftbry over the evil one, who robbed him of 
it ; and a ftrong ground of confidence, that he and 
the reft of his pofterity (hould not be left eiltitcljr 
under the power of death j biit fdme time or othct 
be reftored to the favour of their Maker, and be^ 
hold his prefcncc in blifs and immortality.' Thui 
under the three great difpenfations of religion^ 
the Patriarchal^ the Mofak^ and the Chrijixan^ God 
has given to the world a fetifible proof of a future 
ftate, by tranflating fome men, who had their foufe 
and bodies united, into the invifible world. Firft 
Enoch, then Elijah, and laftly Jefus Chrift, 

The next patriarch, of whom any thing \^ toeni- 
tioned befides his age, and his having children in 
common with the reft, is Lamech. It is faid of 
him. He begat a forty and called his name Noab, 

* Peter's on Job, Page 274. f Biftop Law*i 

Theory of Religion, Page 64. laft edit^ 
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iaying, ibis fame jhall comfort us concerning out 

V^ork and toil of our bands^ becaufe of the ground 

^.bicb the Lord hath curfed. Noah fignifics rejt or 

^^frejhment. Many arc of opinion, that each of the 

*^cads of families recorded in this catalogue were 

^Udowcd with a prophetic fpirit j and that Lamcch 

^tripofcd this name on his fon accompanied with 

^ti« above declaration, as forefeeing the great ad- 

Vantages the world would receive under him. 

I (hall mention feveral opinions qf learned men 
Upon this fubjefl:, and leave it to every one, in this 
inftaace, as well as in every other, to judge foe 
himfdf, and to embrace that opinion, which to 
him appears the moft propable. * Some think 
that this fpcech of Lamech's^ was nothirig morq 
than an exprieflion of joy on the birth of a fon. 
Some peculiar circumftances of his family, might 
lead him on this occafion, to exprefs his hopes and 
wiflies that his fon would be a fupport and com- 
fort to him : and there might be reafons too, iox 
recording this fpecch, with which at this diftance 
of time we are wholly unacquainted. 

Thofc who look upon the name of Noah to be 
truly prophetic, are much divided in their fenti- 
ments, as to its intention. An eminent divine | 
endeavours to prove four things from the words 



? Dawfon on Gcncfis. f Sherlock en Prophecy. 
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©f Lamech. i. That the curfe upon the ground 
jfubfifted in all its rigour in the days of that pa* 
tfiarch, and that from this declaration he himfcl£ 
fe|t it in a fcnfible manner. 2. That there was 
an expeftation in his time, at lesJl among thofc 
V^ho had not forgot Qod, of a deliyer^ncs firopi 
the curfe of the fall : and therefore Lamech points 
out his expedations under the child then born* 
THhis fame /hall comfort us^ i. e. this is X\it feed of 
the woman^ the heir of the promife ; the cffefl: of 
which fhall be feen in his time. 5. Tha| the an- 
tJent expedl^tion, fovindcd qn the prophecy giveck 
at the fall, was not of an immediate and fudden 
deliverance. 4. That the v^orld was not to be 
delivered all at once from the \ybQle curfe of the 
fall, Then in confeqiience of this expofition, it 
is maintained, that the prophecy has been verificc 
in tho event: that the earth has been reftorca 
from the curfe laid oh it, and now enjoys th- 
bleffings contained in the covenant made witi 
Noah. 

Others are of opinion*, that Lamech's pre 
phccy has been fulfilled, by the enriching manure 
which was thrown over the face of the habitabE 
f arth, at the time of the deluge ; by the fertiliP" 
of which mankind were comforted, concernir^ 

^ Clayton^s Vindication, Part 2. 
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'beir work^ and the toil of their bands ^ with regard 
00 ibe ground which the Lord had cur/ed. It being 
-Tircll known^ that the moft ftubborn and barren 
oil, \nll be fertilifed, with ilime, marie, fea fhells, 
and a mixture of fand : which accounts for Noah's 
^0 foon planting a vineyard, and being intoxicated 
"writh the juice thereof. 

The Jcwifli interpreters generally expound the 
^vrords of the prophecy thus, He Jhali make our 
labour in tilting the ground more mjyfor U5\ in that 
lie fhall be the inventer of fcveral ufcful tools and 
inflruments of hufbandry ; but as brafs and iron 
iverc found out by Tubal-Cain, doubtlefs all necef- 
fa.x-y tools, were brought to great perfection before 

ItToah's time. 

Some tell us*, that he received this name, be- 
psLiife he firft invented the art of making wine, a 
liquor that chears the heart, and makes man for- 
get forrow, toil, and trouble. 

t It 18 tbe opinion of others, that Lamech fpoke 
thcfc words at the birth of Noah, bccaufe God had 
informed him that, this fon, (hould obtain a grant 
Pf the creatures for the ufc of man : and knowing 
Ac labour and inconveniencies they were then 
pudcr, he rejoiced in forefeeing what eafe and 
Poiufort they would enjoy, when they fhould 

U^^^t^l^ }n L05;. t Shuckford's Conned. Vol. I. page 93. 
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obtain a large fupply of animal food, over ^ofi 
above what they could raife from the ground, by 
tillage. 

Laftly, * fomc reafon in this manner, £noch's 
prophecy foretold the dedrudion of mankind 
without any glimpfe of hope : but Lamech's pro* 
phccy implied a bleffing to come by the piety of 
his fon Noah j which, with every other blcfling, 
was founded on the original promife to Adam. 
And as from Noah's loins a race of men ,was ^q 
be cojatinued^ among thefe would arife, a m^n 
from the Lord^ who fliould bruife the ferpeut't 
head, and obtain a final viftory over him. Thence f he 
faith and hope of mankiud relying on the original 
prophecy, was ftill kept alive. 

The tenth and laft, of this book or. catalogue of 
patriarchs, was Noah himfclf ; of whom it is faid, 
I He was a juji man^ and perfect in his generaiionsj 
and be walked with God. Noah has the fame cha^- 
racter with Enoch, but more ampliricd. For it Is 
faid of him, that he not only walked with God, 
but was perfe<?l in his generation. Ptrfeclion both 
under the Old and New Teftameot, v'\:i\ a^ipi^ed 
to men, docs not mean abloiute and immutable 
purity, and immunity from every moral failing, 
but a freedom from the dominion of vice, and an 

* Cockbum on the Deluge. f Gen. tj. 9. 
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!fttabitual coilrfc of fmcere obedience. Thdrtforc^ 
ihe highcft degree of holincfs among men, is only 
'tof a comparative nature. ITius, Noah was fciid 
CD be ferfeil in his generation^ beeaiife his piety 
^M not only fuperior to that of his cotemporaries^ 
btit Was fingttUr and extraordinary, confidering 
the depravity of thofe among whom he lived. 

The moft remarkable part of facrcd hiftory 
during this period, is, the longevity, or great 
length of age, t6 which men then arrived. There 
were ten generations of patriarchs before the flood% 
bf thcfc feven lived above nine hundred years t 
^ne above eight hundred^ and another above 
fevcn. Enoch feems to have been tranilated m 
the prime of his life j as he was then only three 
hiradred and fixty*fivc years old. But the fhort- 
idefs df the father^s age, was compenfated to hfS 
fon Methufelah. He is the oldefl; of Adam^s 
pofterity upon record ; for he lived nine hundred 
and fixty-nine years.. This might be owing to the 
ftrength of his conftitution, and his leading a ver]^ 
xiegular and temperate life. 

Some think, that the years of Mofes were only 

. iunat^ i. e. months. But the futility of this opi- 

kion is very evident: becaufc had it been fo4 

Mcthufclah would have only been feventy-fivtt 

ytars old when he died ; and Abraham not quite 

6ftecn J 
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fifteen ; tho' he is faid to have died of a good old 

age. 

Jofephus the Jewifh hiftorian, and feme * Chrif- 

tian divines are of opinion, that before the floods 
and fome time after, mankind in general^ did not 
live to fuch a remarkable age, but only a few 
beloved of Gt)d, fuch as the patriarchs mentioned 
by Mofcs. They reafon in this manner : tho' th( 
iiiftorian records the names of fbme men, whofc 
longevity was lingular, yet that is no proofs thai 
the reft of mankind attained to the fame peri 
of life, more than that every man was then of 
gigantic ftature, becailfe he fays; f in thofe da^ 
there were giants upon the earth. Beiides^ bad th 
whole of the antediluvikns lived fo vety long, an 
increafed in numbers in proportion to their 
before the flood of Noah, the earth could not haw^ 
contained its inhabitants, even fuppofin^ tLo pa^ 
bf it had been fea. And had animals lived 
long, and multiplied in the fame manner as the 
have done afterwards, they would have confumc 
the whole produce of the globe, and the ftrong 
would have extinguiflicd many fpecies of tfc: 
weaker. Hence they conclude, that for wife arr 
good ends, God extended only the lives of xM 

patriarchs, and a few befide, to fuch an extrac 

* iSec Warrcn^s Geologia. Chap. 13^ f Gen. vi. 4. 
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dinary length. If this was the cafe, it might be 
owing to the primeval fertilityx of that country 
where Adam and all the patriarchs of the line of 
Seth refided, and which, as I have * already ob- 

• • • . 

ferved, was probably freed From the effects of the 
curfe laid upon the ground. 

But nioft writers maintain the longevity of 
mankind in general in the early world, not only 
upon the authority of facred, but likewife of pro- 
fane hiftory. And tho' it be difficult to affign 
natural caufes for fuch a conftitution, yet the 
moral reafons are more obvious. When the earth 
was wholly unpeopled, except by one pair, it was 
neccffary to endow men with a ftronger frame, 
and to allow them a longer continuance upon' 
earth, for peopling it with inhabitants. In the 
infant ftate of every mechanical art, relating to 
tillage, building, clothing, &c. it would require 
many years experience to invent proper tools and 
inftruments to cafe men of their labour, and by 
multiplied cffays, and experiments, to bring their 
inventions to any degree of maturity and perfec- 
tion. Every part of their work muft have been 
exceedingly arduous from fuch a penury and coarfe- 
nck of tools, and mud have required longer time 
*nd more ftrength of body, than afterwards, when 

* Led. VI. page 175. 
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mechanical knowledge was # introduced into thd 
world. If parents at this period, hid not continued 
long with their children, to have taught them 
the arts of providing for themfclves, and have 
defended them from the attacks of wild beafts^ 
and from other injuries, to which they were cx- 
pofed, many families would have been totally 
cxtinguifhed. But one o^ the beft and moft valu- 
able ends, which longevity would anfwer, was,* 
the tranfmitting of knowledge^ particularly of 
religions knowledge to mankind. And thus, be* 
fore writing was invented, or any fuch eafy and 
durable mode of cohveyaricc was found but, a 
very few men ferved for many generations to in- 
ftruft their poftcrity, who would not be at a Ipft' 
to confult living and authentic records. 

There is no doubt but Alnjighty God^f whcji he 
ftretchcd out the life of man to many hundred 
years, made as much ufe of natural means^ as he 
does now, when he prolongs our lives only to Ac' 
age of three or four fcore. Many reafbns have 
been given, to account for the amazing longevity 
of the antediluvians ; fuch as the following : their 
having been newly made by God, and endowed 
with ftronger conftitutions ; the priftine vigour of 
the earth, producing better and more generous! 
fruits ; the fobriety and temperance of their Htes; 
their conftant exercifc and labour j their knov^-. 

tedg« 
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le4ge qf the virtues of herb& and plants ; the finir 
plicity and gpodnefs of their diet, which confifted 
l»Lpft)y of niilk ai^d vegetables* Now, that fcvera| 
or all of thefe may conduce to lon^; life, appear; 
from remarkable inftanccs of * longevity in moderij 
(ime«« On the other hand, learned men aflign 
reiafoa^ for the great brevity pf human life, fuch 
as, a too tender education ; fuckling flrange 
nurfes ; too hafty marriages ; but above all lux- 
ury ; high fapces ; ftrong liquors, &c. 

After the flood, God made a fenfible change in 
|the length of man's days, and haftened the period 
pf human life, that the number of fouls he intend- 
ed, to fend into the world before the confumma- 
tion of all things, might have a fpeedier pro- 
bation. 

I fhall conlude this difcourfe with the follow? 
ing reflcdion; f f Mjin in truth is a compound of 
f contradidions, he is apt to complain that human 
f life is fhort, and yet his time lies often heavy 

• The learned Dr. Harvey mentions a man called Parr in 
ShropthfrCy who lived one hundred and fifty-two years and nine 
months. Another called Henry Jenkins/ in Y-orkfhire, lived 
till he was one hundred and fixty-nine. And a man in the 
North of Scotland, called Laurence, married when lie was a 
hundred years old ; and when he was a hundred and fprty, 
ufed to go a fiihing in his little boat. 

f Cockburn on the Deluge* 
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* upon his hands, bccaufe he knows not how to 

* employ it ufefully, or to any good purpofe. 
' He is dcfirous of long life, and yet by his follies 

* and intemperance, cuts fhort the thread of life, 

* and fees not half his days. He has daily fpcc- 

* tacles of mortality before his eyes, and yet he 
f never thinks of his own end, nor the uncertaintj 

* of his life.' . ' 
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G E N E ? I « VI. 5. 

Jnd God /aw that the Wickednefs of Man was great 
in the Earthy and that every Imagination of the 
Thought of his Heart was only evil continually. 

IN fomc fyftems, which arq founded on thq 
moft unfavourable view* of human nature, 
thefc words are confidcred, as a literal defcription- 
of all mankind^ before their minds are renewed 
by the irrefiftible influences of diyinc grace. But 
1 would remark, -that tho* fuch doftrincs may be 
Yclifhed by people ojE dark and gloomy difpofitions, 
^hoy. like certaiin animals, hate to (lir abroad in 
iunfhine, but love to niake their cxcurfions under 
^he cover of the night ; yet in my opinion, wc 
^::annot offer a greater infult to the wifdom and 
goodnefs of the Almighty Creator, than to fup-* 
pofe him capable of filling this world with a race 
of fuch execrable beings, and bellowing upon 
them a nature, which makes every imaginayon 
<A their heart only evil continually. ITiat, human 
^turc by the aids vouchfafed it, may rife to high 
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ddgrees of purity and virtue j and on' the othes 
hand, by perverting the gifts of the Creator, may 
fink into the moft abjc£t date of moral pollutions- 
is a truth eftablifticd by the hiftory of every 
age and nation of the world. The latter fecms tq 
have been the general charadler of mankind^ fot^ 
fome time before the deluge* Their picture is 
drawn by the • hidorian in ftrcmg colouring, and 
the features are of the worft ^nd nio(t forbidding 
kind; but it is peculiar to the age which ^c de- 
fcribcs. For had the world in any fubfequent 
period, produced a v^ole generation fo very aban- 
doned, that the thoughts of their hearts were coft^ 
tinually fet upon evil, there is no doubt, but tblx 
righteous QovemoT of alU yould have, c^ctseriiUr 
Bated them alio, by fome general judgment, fin^ir 
lar in its effed:3 to the flood of Noah* 

Aflifted by the fcanty lights .which Mofes give? 
us relating to this period, I fhaii now endeavour 
to point out fome of the principal caufe$^ which 
contributed to that univerfal corruption and dct 
pravity of morals, which prevailed in the ai;^tedi-> 
luvian world. It is the general opinion of diyinc|| 
that the pofterity of Seth continued for tf lon^ 
time a diftind and feparate people from ' the fa* 
mily of Cain \ and the Eaflerns had a tradition 
that Adam> before his death, called his children 
^nd family together, and in the moil earneft manf 
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iicr (autibned them againft the influence of bad 
toaoiple, and the dax^cr of aflbciating with the 
race of Cstin. It feems they at firft rcligioufly ob. 
ikrved; their father's admonitions, in fo much that 
fbey took a ntiff name. They called themfelres 
by the name of the Lo^d^ or in other words, thefom 
^(kdi 

Mofes afcerwstf ds informs us, ^ When men iegati 
to multiply^ t. e. when the earth was filled with 
inhabitants, sind tribes formerly living remote^ 
began to approach nearer to one another, Daugb^ 
iers were botn unto ihem^ meaning in greater 
abundance thstn formerly: which feems to htnt^ 
\hzi zx this period, there were confiderabiy mortf 
female^ than males born into the world; Somd 
think that Mofes,, l^eing now about to mentioit 
the wickednefs of the antediluvians, introduced; 
the pofterity of Cain, as being the chief caufe 
thicreof ; and that he (tiles them men^ and daugB^ 
iers rfmen^ becan&fe they wcvc/enfual^nd earthly J 
in which fenfe the word men is fometimes ufed irf 
the fcriptures. 

The fans ef God fdm the daughters of men thai 
ihey were fair ; and they took them wives of all thai 
ihey ehofe^ Thefe words have given rife to manf 
ablurd inii ridiculous comments both of JewJ 

dfid 
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and Chriftians. There are two meanings affixed 
to theni, which to me appear the moft probable, 
I (hall iilentibn both, and leave the reader to his 
own choice. Whenever the name of God is 
added to any thing, it not only denotes God's 
being the efficient caiife, but it heightens and in- 
crcafcs its ufual meaning. For which reafon any — 
thing thkt is excellent in its kind, or uncoihtrionly — 
lofty and magnificcnf, was by the Jews faid to b^r- 
of God, or of the Lord. Thus the angels arc^ 
called thc/ons of God. Add Adam being createaL 
with it nobler image than ainy other creature, is 
faid to be made in the image of God. The cedars 
of Lebanon are called the cedars of the Ldrd, and 
great mountains the mountdins of God. Therefore 
by the fons of God in this place are meant men of 
great opulence, power, and authority. And by 
way of cbntraft, the hiftorian introduces thofe of 
poor and mean circumflances in life, and calls 
theiu the daughters of men. The words thus ex- 
plained, are not an unlikely defcriptiofi of that 
diflblute age. The great and mighty in this world 
are commonly mofl addifted to fenfual gratifica- 
tions, bccaufe they have fo many incentives to 
inflame their paflions, and fo few rcftraints to 
curb them ; and inftead of ufing their power, to 
punifli and difcountenance vice, are too often the 
^reateft exjtmplcs t^nd promoters of lafcivioufnefs 

and 
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, clicry. Thus, thek font tf God, thcfe 
Tisn, when they happened to meet with the 
fcfs of their inferiors, gazed upon them as 
^£is to gratify their lull, and from among 
hlicy took to ikemfehes, in a forcible manner, 
, or as it may be rendered concubines^ of all 
' c/jc/e, whether married or unmarried^ 
ever aflcing their confent. No wonder 
lat the earth ihould he filled %vith violeacct 
|ic highcft rank of men were above the 
nnt of law, . or rcafon and religion, and not 
"y opprelTed the poor, but with impunity treated 
' em and their children in ftich a bafc and cruel 
tianner. 
But there are other writers, who cannot relifii 
[ihe above opinion ; becaufc they think it a harflt 
and. unnatural conftru£lion, to call great and 
^,powerful perfons the forts of God, and all mean 
and plebeian women, the daughters of men. Bc- 
'udes, the text does not fay, that Acfons of God 
wfered aby violence to thefe inferior women, but 
*£iw that they were fair^ and made choice of them 
^r wives. And wherein is the heinoufnefs of the 
oiffcnce, if men of a fuperior rank marry their 
.(inferiors, cfpecially when an cxccfs of beauty apo- 
logifcs for their choice ? Or why fijould a few 
unequal matches be reckoned among the caufcs 
as bringing upon the worid an univerfal deftruc- 
■■ ■ ■ M ni tion? 
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tion? For thefe reafons many arc of opiniort, nKat 
t:lie dcfcchdchts of Scth, who were ftilcd the fotis 
of God, on account of their near relation to hiiSi 
faw the daughters of men,. /. e. . the impious pro- 
geny of Cain, and by intermarriages became aflb- 
ciated with them ; and rurrenderihg to thdfe lii- 
chahtrefles their hearts and their freedom, they 
Surrendered at the fame time their virtue arid fllctr 
religion. From this union proceeded effedfs liihi- 
lar to what has happened ever fince* When a 
pure fociety mixes. with a profane, the better prin- 
ciples of the one become foon tainted by the 
evil practices of the other ; which verifies iHc old 
adage. Evil communication corrupts good mdhhersl 

• • • 

God gave a fpecial injuhfllibh to the Ifraclitcs 
againft intermarrying with their wlcTked iicigh- 
l)6iirs. * Thhjhalt not make marriagei with themi 
ihy daughter thoiijhalt not give unto hisfon^ nor his 
daughter Jhalt thou take unto thy fon. The reafo'ri 
afligned was not peculiar to the Ifraelites, biit may 
be applied in a general fenfe : for they will turn 
away thy fon from following me^ that he may ferve 
other gbds^ And an apoftle exhorts Chriftians, wVf 
to be unequally yoked together with unbelievers]^ 
For what fellowfl:>!p^ fays he, hath righteoufnefs with 
Unrighteoufnefs \ what communion hath light 'O/tii 

* Dcut. vii.g. f 2 Cor. ti. 14. 

ditrk^ 
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darknefs j or what part hath he that betieveth with 

an injid^l ? Thus it appears, that the great fourcc 

of ui^iycrfal degeneracy, was owing to the pofte- 

rity of Scth mingling with the progeny of Cain, 

\rx opppfition to what their pious fathers had ftriftljf 

charged them, ^n oriental writer meiitions fome 

early traditions about this fubje^ ; among others, 

fbi^ :was one, that the Sethites ufed to fwear by 

the blopjd of 4hcl (which was their common oath) 

^t tbev would never have intcrcourfe with the 

j^fcendent^ of Cain. Another tradition was, that 

they were inveigled to break this oath, by the 

}^a;Uty of Naamah, Lame^h's daughter, and the 

mufic of her brother Jubal ; for the Cainites fpenf 

their tinae in feafting, mufic, dancing, and fports, 

which allured the children of Seth to come down 

_« . , 1 ^ \ ■ . 

s • . ■ . 

^d marry tjicm ; whereby the earth was foon 
polluted with impiety and impurity, with rapine, and 
yith violence. The Apoftle Jude feems to confirm 
J^if^ ^hpyc comment, when difcourfing about falfe 
iea^chers, who feduced and defiled the minds of 
ipthcrs, he fays, t JVo unto them^for they have gone^ 
iff the way of Cain. 

Jt is s^fterwards faid, f There were giants in the 
j^arth in thoje days : and alfo after thatj when the^ 
jlaw (f God came in unto the daughters of mert^ and 

* Jude II. f Gen. vi. 4. 

M m a ^bey 
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they bare children to iheniy the fame became mighty 

meriy which were of old^ 7nen of renown. Trafifla- 

♦ .... 

tors are not agreed about the meaning of the 
xyord giants. Some render the word, violent and 
cruel men, others, men who fall upon zrid rujb 
forwardy as a robber does upon his prey: the 
meaning then is, that they were not more remark- 
able iot their ftrength and ftature, than for their 
violence and cruelty. It is generally agreed, that 
in the firft ages of the world, xr\en were of a gigan- 
tic ftature ; tho' Mofes does not mention them 
as giants, till after the union of the families of 
Scth and Cain, when men iifed their fiipeiriority 
in bodily ftrength, for the purpofes of gratifying 
their unhallowed paflions. Even after the fiood^ 
whrn human life was fliortened, and perhaps the 
dbnftitution impaired, we meet with men of the 
above defcription. Yea we are told, there were 
fome nations of great bodily ftature. The fpies 
fent by Mofes to view the promifed land, upon 
their return give this account of the inhabitants, 
* Jll the people that wefaw m the land, ^ere men 
of a great fiature. And there, we faw the giants 
ihefons of Anak, and we were in our fight as graf 
hoppers y and fo we were in i heir fight. The Amd- 
tites are thus defcribed, f Tet defiroyed I the Amo^ 

* Numb. xiii. 33. f Amos ii. g. 

rites 
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rites before them^ whofe height was like the height 
of the cedars J and they were Jirong as the aaks. 
• OJg King of Bajhan was nine cubits high, that is, 
thirteen feet ^nd ^ half. The height of f Goliah 
was only nine; feet and a fpan, yet his bread p)^te 
weighed above two hundred and eight pounds |, 
and the |>lade of his lance twenty-five pounds. 
Even in qpodern times therp s^re inftancesof men 
of a very great ftature. And we iin4 in many 
places of the world, what fome think monuments 
\^i the ftrength of former times j fuch 4s huge 
maflcs of ilone, brought from a confiderable dif«- 
tan<;6, artfully piled up, and poifed with amazing 
C{:a6Utude §. Hcfe works muft have been efFefted 
by main ftrength, as the knowledge of mecha« 
pical powers could not be introduced into the 
world iat fuch an early period, and afterwards be 
loft ; neither is it probable, that improvements in 
one branch of knowledge could be carried to fuch 
a degree of perfeftion among a rude people, who^ 
. Xjvcre ftrangers to every other liberal art and 
icience. 

At this period o( the world, and long after, 
political power and bodily ftrength, went hand in 

* Deut« ill. II. f I Kings xvii. 4, &c. :t^ Sec 

Suffon's Nat. Hift. Vd. 9. Art. Giants. Many believe the 
^l^ntic fize of the Patagonians. $ Witneft Stonebenge 
< {n ^alifl^ury Plains. 

hand 




ha»d together. Whoever Wfis able to encpjintet 

« 

ZXi^ kill a fierce and dangerous wild beaft^ ^nd 

• • • ' 4 

clcaii: the country of no:^ious anims^s ; or who was 
able in the day of battle to deftroy moft of hv^ 
enemies, w^s looked up to, by the reft of bi9 
companions, as the fittcft to be their leader and 
commander. Thus, Nimrod, from being a tnigbtj^ 
butaer^ became a great king, and grafping at 
power, was never fatisfied till every obftack tQ 
his ambition was removed. And it appears frou^ 
hiftory, that all his fucceffors have pretty nearly 
trodden in the fame path. Tbefe giants then, or fims 
of God J might be the chief warriors, who formed 
themfelves into chofen bands, and living among a 
cowardly and effeminate people, had no curb to 
jhcir cruelty and luft. From them might fpriag 
an illegimatc race, refembling their fathers in 
body and mind, who, when they grew up, having 
no inheritance, would be turned loofe upon the 
world, and follow no other employment but theft, 
rapine, and plunder. Thus they became migbiy^ 
meriy and men of renvwn ; a«rf procured themfelves 
a name : but this was owing to the mifchicf they 
did, and the feats of favage cruelty which they 
performed. 

There were fevcral things peculiar to the ftatc 
of the old world, which contributed to that cor- 
ruption and depravity of morals, which* fo uni- 

verlallj; 



ifcHkflj pi^iiled. ^. Want of poHiy, aftd -fe^s, 
^i^lifced by authority. That, gbvernfticWt^oT 
^e kind or btfeer is riccdfiatry fc^r tTtc turell-bciti^ 
xjf tttistnkind, is evident frbta thb hiture xX mini 
"ahd firl)m tiie hiftory of the wbtld 'in gcftml. 
And yet -Ai^c hdvc ritft the leaft hint of any poll- 
ta iiiftituabn bcfote the deliige. ^#6 fiftd i<i 
4fec cfiife of Caih th^t ttilirder Hvas .left to Vt pti- 
itlihed, «s X>od in his provHicncc ffichild thhrkfit* 
'Md'liF murder, much niotb tVery kfler inftatiirc 
of ifajiiry. it Ifeems probiMe, therit Xvere no IHpk- 
'hite ftates, fibr tegular *gb<^*citi\ii€flitii vaWong thfe 
MtedilUviitis. Biit thit as they fpfttd over tilt 
fttfe'df the earth, irid td^oved'fiawher from^fliij 
Iraccof pubKc H;^6fJhJp, tlifcy Idft i fehfe^f 063; 
tvithorutt "Which tto government citti be fdppd'rtcdi 
ItVdd in ahsitthy, ind cxtrcifed Viofenfce, isthtjr 

Kap'pcned to 'be inftigated "by luft, avif icCiland'ri:- 

■ ^ . » • . '• . , . J, . ^ 

^fcnge. It dppeafs from fac'red hiftoryi that rfegUTdt; 

I^ws and government tieveir were eftabliflied, tSt 

'^hc ruin of (he world demonftrated * the neccmt^ 
<)f it. 2. A general depravity of ihbfals, wouTd 
DC more eafily diffeminated among the ahtcditu- 

' tiaiis, from their having but one larigiiagc. This 
ippears to be a heceffary vehicle, fbrcbmniuhi- 
i^ating knoA^dge as well as error and vice to 
mankind in general. Thus, that the apoftlcs of 
iftirift might be qualified for preaching the gofpel 

t</ 
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to all nations^ they were endowed with the gift of 
tongues. And we find that the pofterity of [Noah 
were no fooner increafed to a great number , when 
the fchemes of bne^ or of a few men, could be * 
eafily communicated to the whole, than God in- 
trdduced among them a plurality of tongues, in 
order to divide them into diftin£t focietics, and 
thereby prevent fuch a total depravation for the 
future. 3. Another great caufe of the increafing 
corruption and wickednefs . of men in the old 
world, vjas their longevity. Death was at a prodi- 
gious diftance, when life was prolonged near a 
thoufand years. Men then lived as if they had 
.b;Cen to live for ever. Their, motto was, Soul^ take 
thine eafe for thou hafl many years to live. It does 
not appear, that before the flood any judgments 
from Heaven cut fhort the natural term of human 

life. Therefore, ^ becaufe fentence againfi an evil 

■■».»■.,_ » 

,work^ ivas notfpeedily executed^ the heart ofthefons 
of men was wholly fet in them to do evil. The extra- 
ordinary length of life among the firft of the 
human race, was a wife conftitution of provi- 
dence, for peopling the world ; for bringing arts 
to greater perfection ; and tranfmitting to pofterity 
the knowledge of religion ; but this very longe- 
vity, which was intended as a bleffing to mankind, 

^ EccL Till. ii. 
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was foon by their fcnfuality and obduracy of mind, 
cphvcttcd into a real cviL The inhabitants of the 
world, being then divided among lewd and law- 
Icfe leaders, called ^/^«/j, it was in the power of 
fuch, both by their example ?ind authority, to 
diflcniinate vice and immorality among the infe- 
rior ranks, who arc but too often fubfervient to 
the will and pleafurc of tHeir fuperiors. And their 
length of lives enabled thefe defpois^ to cherifli the 
malady fo long, that at laft it became incurable, 
and nothing lefs than a total excifion could re- 
move it. If providence permit a tyrant to arife, 
fehofe folc aim is to ruin and opprefs his fellow 
creatures, and by riches and power to corrupt his 
votaries,, till they become fit tools for his ambi- 
tion, what would be the confequence if the fame 
tyrant, fhould purfue the fame lawlefs carreer for 
the fpace oiF a thoufand years ? But providence, in 
pity, to the miferics of mankind, cuts off fuch 
fcourges by death, and bounds their vices, and 
their years within; a term of no long duration. 
•4. The high degree of health among the ante- 
diluvians might be another occafion of their being 
So diflblutc in their morals, and fo much addided 
to fenfual indulgences. When life for a long, 
time flows with one uninterrupted current of 
l)odily health and vigour, the animal part within 

'tis, takes the lead of the rational. Then the true 

■. ' 
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balance being loft, man becomes fenfual and irfdl 

guiar/and a flave to his appetites and paifionsJ 
If mankind in their prefeht flate of frailty atnd 

mortality, fubjedt to ficknefs and infirmities of va- 
rious kinds,' are lb apt to lend a deaf ear io the ad- 
monitions of providence ; no inferpofition of Hea- 
ven feems fufEcient to cure the inhabitant^ of thid 
old world of fm and vice, unlefs it were fuch as 
would cither change their nature, or deprive thent 
of freedom. 

What were thofe peculiar crimes, which brought 
fucl^ ah awful judgment upon this generation, we 
are left to trace, from the natural confequcnces 
<>{ their condition and circumftances in life, and 
from thofe general terms in which Mofes dcfcribcs 
tlieir vices* He fays, * Tbe/om of God^ took unto 
ihem wives of all which they chofe^ Which plainly 
indicates that the higher clafs lorded it over the 
inferior, and in their treatment of them and their 
families, regarded no other rule or law, but the 
gratifying of their criminal lufts and paflions. 
He afterwards fays, he alfo iji flejh^ a very em- 
phatic term, implying nothing lefs, than that they 
vere loft to every fenfc of reafon and religion,* 
and totally immerfed in carnal enjoyments. But 
jMbfes fums uj) tly^ wboLc vices of that age; 
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in two things, when he fays, * ^he earth alfo was, 
corrupt before God, and the earth wasjilled with 
yioknce. By corruption in this paflage the Jews 
llieant idolatry. They faid Cain was the firft ido- 
later, and worftiipp^d the fup, as the Uyelicft em- 
blem of the Sbechinah or divine prefcnce, which 
ke bqd often beheld, and from which he was for 
^ver banifhed. But the Jews degraded Cain as 
mueh as poffible, in prder to exalt his brother Seth, 
fron) whom they were lineally defcended. In my 
opinion idolatry b^d wpt begun to be praftifed 
before the deluge. So long as Adam lived, his 

inftruftions and authority, would be a fufficient 
l;>^r to this vice* Cain himfelf had a fupernatura| 
communicatioij with God, and the impreffiou 
'^hich this mud h^ye made upon him, would 
doubtlefs continue all the days of his ^ife. Be- 
{ides, it is highly improbable, that fuch an accu- 
rate hiftoiian as Mofes, when mentioning the vices 
of the old world, would have overlooked the 
greatcft of the whole, I mean, idolatry, had they 
teen guilty of i\. But by the earth becomiiig 
corrupt, nothing more is implied, than an univerfal 
degeneracy ; i^ien of all ranks and denominations 
l^eing completely tz^inted with vice, as with a 
direful contagion. And to ijiew us, that the mea^ii 

♦ Gen, vi, II. 
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furc of the iniquities of that age, was completely 
filled up, the hiflorian adds, the vjhole earth was 
filled with violence. The expreflion fuggefts, that 
tyranny, cruelty, and ambition, were at this time 
the predominant vices of men. Scripture informs 
us, * ^rhat God hath made of one bloody all nations 
cf men, for to dwell on all the face of the eartff^ and 
hath determined the 'bounds of their habitations. 
Therefore to rob our fellow crcatuccs, and deprive 
them of thofe comforts and privileges, which God 
and nature hath beftowed upon them, is an open 
violation of confciencc and charafler, and a daring 
infult to the righteous governor of the world j 
who in this refpeO: has never left himfelf wiihmi 
a witnefs^ but proved to mankind from'tke hiftory 
of his providence, that fcencs of rapacity, cruelty, 
and bloodfhed, are never permitted to go long 
unpuniflied, but even in this world, draw dowii 
upon thofe who perpetrate them, a juft, but often 
a fevere vengeance. It is probable that murder, 
was a common and prevalent crime in the old 
world, as it was the firfl: thing which was forbid- 
den after the deluge. And the law then given 
was, f Whofo floeddeth vmn^s blood , by man fhall his 
blood be fhcd. This feems to be the firft inftitu- 
tion of an cftablifhcd magiftracy or government 
to be found on record. 

* Adls xvii. 26. f Gen. ix. 6. 

Mofes 
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^^fofes having reprcfcnted the degeneracy of mail. 
ihd to be fo great as to cut oflF all hopes of amende 
cnt, introduces the Almighty as declaring. My 
irit Jhall not always Jlrive with mcn^ for that he 
Ifo is jlejh. It is probable, that this oracle or 
dmonition proceeded from the Shechinah, at a 
ublic or jfolcmn aflcmbly of the few, who adhered 
^o their religion, and met together for the worfliip 
^oli God. Some critics render the words thus, The 
dife which I have given to nian Jhall not continue fo 
Jmg. in him as formerly ^ hecaufe they areflejhly^ and 
:their works are evil. Tet his days Jhall be one hun^ 
dred and twenty years. And to this period they 
think, human life was reduced in the days of 
^ofcs. iTbis fcnfe appears forced and unnatural ; 
neither is it trud, that in any fubfcquent period, 
the ftandard of human life was fixed at one hun- 
dtcd and twenty years. But by the Jf irit ofGod^ 
may be here uaderftood, all thofe exhortations 
and admonitions, which he delivered to the old 
world by the mouth of the patriarchs ; fuch as 
Enoch and Noah : the fame fpirit, by which an 
* apoftle fays, our Saviour preached to the fpirits 
in frifon^ (i. e. now detained in the ftate of the 
dead, and in fafc cuitody to the day of judgment) 

which fometime were dif obedient in the days of Noah ^ 

". ' ' • • - 

* I Peter ill. 19. 

while 
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^hile the ark was in preparing. Myfpirit Jhallmt 
always Jirive^ or dtbatc?, with man^ feeing that 
really he is fiejh^ altogether carnal, and void o£ 
every virtuous principle. Nothing will rcforin 
him, neither will he attcpd to any methods of per,, 
fuaffoh. 

It is afterwards faid, that the Lord repent^d^ and 
was grieved at his heart that he had made man^ 

* « 

While we remain in this embodied ftate, ^nd can 
fee God only in a dark manner as thro* a glafsj we 
can have no idea of his nature, nor of the manner 
of his. agency ; therefore we arc obliged to fpcak 
of him after the manner of men, and by analogy 
and comparifon, defcribe his ways and }udg^ 
mcnts, in the fame terms, in which we exprels 
human tranfadions in this world- The fcripturc 
therefore accommodates itfelf to our capacities, 
and afcribes to the fupreme being bodily parts, 
ihch as hands, eyes, and feet ; not that he has any 
fimilitude, but that he has powc^r to execute every 
ad:, to whicb thefe parts in us are inftrumentaL 
In like manner, he is reprefcnted as haying paf- 
fions ; as angry and pleafed,. loving and hating, 
repenting and being grieved, &c. and yet we can- 
not fuppofe, that Almighty God, with wb§m there 
is no variablene/sj nor Jhadow of turnings can be 
liable to any emotion of mind, fuch as we feel 
from the prevalence of any paffion whatever; 

thcrc' 
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tterefore the meaning of thefe, and fuch like ex^ 

preffions, can be nothing more, than that the me*^ 

thods of divine adminiftration are fo diverfified, 

^hat the face and appearance of them refemblei; 

^he cflFcfts of thofe different paffions which agitate 

-the human mind. Thus, he will as certainly punifh 

the wicked, as a ma,n inflamed with anger would 

punifh his enemy when in his power, and as in&Ui- 

"bly reward the righteous, as we would thofe for 

^hom we have the higheft love and aiffeftion. So, 

wheii he is faid fo repent and be grieved, the 

meaning muft not be^ that he perceived any thing 

of which he was ignorant before, (for known to 

God are all his ways from the beginning) but only 

that he was about to alter his condud, as much 

as a man who repents of his former favours, atid 

froni beihg a fteady friend is now an avowed 

enemy. 

Mofes mentions a remarkable declaration of the 
Almighty relating to man, when he fays, yet his 
days Jhall be one hundred and twenty years. I have 
Already obfervcd; that this is hot likely to mean^ 
the fixed period, to which his life IHould afterwards 
be reduced. It is more probable, fhat this reve- 
lation from God, was communicated to Noah, 
ixaftly one hundred and twenty years before thft 
^eluge. Some may objccl to this interpretation, 
fcecaufc we read in the former chapter, that NoaH 

was 
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was five hundred years old before he begat, mj 
of his fons, and he was fix hundred when he en- 
tered into the ark, fo that there was only one hun- 
dred, years between thefe two periods. But Mpfes 
concludes the whole of his genealogy, or book oj 
generations^ before he enters on the corrupt ftate 
of the antediluvian world ; in defcribing which, 
he alludes to tranfa£tions which happened even 
before fome of the preceding patriarchs were 
born. Therefore, I prefume, that the hundred 

and twenty years here mentioned, refpe£b the 
time of God's forbearance to that guilty race; 
after which period, their trial would come to an 
end, and the fentence denounced againfl: them 
would be put in execution. But it is remark- 
able, that before this event came to pafs, the 
whole of the antient patriarchs were dead ; for ij 
appears, that Mcthufelah, who lived the Ibngefl 
of any, died the very year in which the flood 
happened. 

The hiftory of the early world fuggefts many 
ufeful rcfleftions to pofterity, and confirms the 
maxim of the wife man, That * righteoufnefs ex^ 
alteth a nation^ hut Jin is the reproach y and it maj^ 
t)e added with equal truth, the ruin of a people - 
tVhen we perufe the hiftory of paft ages^ ana 

* ProT, xif. 34. 

tra 
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it the rife and fall of every cmoirc upon earth, 
find this truth abundantly verified. That when 
irge community of men has been for a long 
ics, of years, immerfed in luxury, immorality, 
[ vice, it is as much in vain to look for a 
leral reformation among fuch people, as it is 
the old and fickly conftitution of an individual 
be reftored to youthful health and vigour.— 
dily difeafes when long continued muft termi* 
e in death ; fo epidemical vices when long in* 
ged by the body politic, become incurable, 
L can never be removed, but by the diflblutioa 
its government and laws* 
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LECTURE X. 



GEN E 6 I S VI. 13. 

Ind 0$d /aid unta Noah^ the End of alt Fkjh 
' come before me ; for the EariJ) hilled with Vi 
• Unce through them : And behold I nvill defit 
• them with the Earth. Make thee an Ark ofG9fb 

Wooi;ty&o 

'f 

IN my laft difcourfc I confidered the ftatc < 
the world for fomc time before the delug 
when it appears from the, few ftridurcs whic 
Mofes gives us, of the condition and charader < 
mankind during that period, that they had arrive 
at the higheft pitch of moral depravity, of whic 
human nature is fufceptible ; in fo far, that ti 
thoughts of their hearts were continually fet in tht 
to do evily and the whole earth was filled wi\ 
violence. The truth of this part of facrcd hiftoi 
is confirmed, by a tradition handed down amor 
different nations, for many ages after, of a un 
yerfal degeneracy prevailing among the huma 
race; and which the heathen poets called tl 
iron age. One of them defcribcs it thus : 
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AlKlive by fpoll, in fafcty none remain, 
The gueft is by his wicked landlord (laini 
The fon in law, purfues his father's life : 
The wife her hufband murders, he the wife. 
The ftep-dame, poifon for her fon prtparesi 
The fon enquires about his father's years. 
Duty, with piety, expiring lics^j 
And jufticc wearied out with bloody cries, 
~ LaA of the virtues, feeks her natives (kies. Ovid. Met, 

When a race of creatures counteraft all the wife 
and good ends of their creation, it is fit and rea- 
ibnable that they (hould be deftroyed. It muft be 
inconfiftent with the divine perfeftions, and the 
xiature of his government, to make that life the 
objedl of his providential care, which is thus mifc- 
x-ably perverted. Yea goodnefs itfelf, as well as 
jufticc, calls for the creation being purged of every 
thing, which proves to it a nuifance and corrup- 
tion. Therefore, after the divine lenity and for- 
l>earance, inftead of reclaiming mankind, had ren- 
dered them more bold and licentious, God de- 
-clarcd to his fcrvant Noah, that the end ofallflejh 
nvas come before him^ and that he would dejiroy 
them with the earth. But to him he fays, * with 
thee will I ejiablijh my covenant. I muft here re- 
mark, that divines often affix a crude and grofs 
fenfe to the word covenant in facred writing, when 
they explain and illuftrate it, as a mutual compact 

^ Gel. VI. 1 8.. 

O a coQ- 
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and agreement betwixt God and man. On the 
contrary, a covenant publifhed by God to man- 
kind, implies nothing more, than a free and gra- 
cious promife of favours which he would bcftow 
upon them, Tho* Mofes does not mention it, 
yet it is highly probable, that Noah had received 
fomc peculiar promife from God before this timie, 
to fupport and encourage him, during the whole 
courfe of his miniftry. And we may fuppofe, that 
this covenant would alfo relate to the promifed 
feed, who was to cotne out of Noah's loins. How-* 
ever, the patriarch now receives an affurance, that 
his piety and approved fidelity fliould be reward-, 
cd, and be the occafion of himfelf an4 his family 
being preferved alive amidft the univerfal ruin. 
With a view to this purpofe God delivers tp him 
the following orders : 

Make thee an ark of Gopher wood: rooms Jbalt 
thou make in the ark 9 and Jhall pitch it within and 
without with pitch. The word here rendered ark 
is found no where elfe in fcripture, but in one 
place, where * Mofes when an infant, is faid to be 
put into an ark of bulrujhes^ daubed withjlime and 
pitch. As this machine, whatever its figure was, 
faved Mofes in the water, it probably got the 
fame nanie with that which faved Noah in a finii- 

* Exod. ii. 3., 

lav 
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lar fituation. • Critics remark, that the word, 
here tranflated ark^ comes from a root, which fig- 
nifics to dwell or inhabit, and may therefore 
denote a hou/e or f/ace of abode, f And indeed if 
we confider the ufe and defign, as well as the form 
and figure of this building, we can hardly fuppofe 
it to be like an ark or cheft, wherein we ufually 
ftorc lumber, ^nd many other things ; but rather 
like a farm houfe, fuch as are in feveral countries, 
where the cattle and 'people live all under the 
famd roof. As foon as men began to hew down 
timber, and to join it together, for the purpofe of 
making houfes, nothing can be confidercd a more 
iimple kind of edifice, than what was made reftan- 
gular, with a bottom or floor, to prevent the damp- 
nefs of the ground ; a floping cover or roof to 
carry off the rain ; flails and cabbins for the lodge- 
ment of man and bcaft ; and a coat of bitumen 
or clay, to keep out both wind and weather. Of 
this kind was the building of Noah, which may be 
termed a place of abode, rather than an ark or 
cheft, properly fo called. 

The ark was to be made oi Gopher wood. What 
this tree was, has been much controverted. For 
the word Gopher is hot to be met with in any other 
part of the facred writings, and therefore cannot be 

♦ Sec Lc Clcrc in Loc. f Stackhoufc's Hiftory of 

the Bible. 

ex- 
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explained by thefe writings thcmfclves. Some 
will have it to be the cedar, others the pine, otheri' 
the box, and others (particularly tKc Mahometans) 
the Indian plain tree. But mod learned men arc 
of opinion, that it was the cyprcfs tree : for taking 
away the termination, Ci^r, and Gqc>y&^r,, differ 
but very little in found* That kind of wood 
abounds in. the country, where it is probable the- 
ark was built. For, when Cain flew his brother^ 
he was exiled from his father's family; and he 
and his defccndants fought their dwellings clfe* 
where : but there is great reafon to believe, that 
Seth and his defcendents, continued in their fa- 
ther's abode, and the adjacent regions, or in other 
words in the land of Eden, which is generally 
agreed to be in Aflyria and not far from Babylon* 
And as Noah was a dcfccndent from Seth, in a 
direct line, there is no doubt but he dwelt in the 
fame country. Cyprcfs is fo fit for building erf 
ftiips, that' an old hiftorian * informs us, that 
Alexander the Great, when he was at Babylon-, 
built a navy of the wood of thefe trees. Befidcs", 
there is no wood more durable than cyprcfs, and 
its fap is fo bitter and ofFenfive, that neither 
worms nor vermin will touch or corrode it. 

The next command to Noah, was to wake ro6mi 
in the ark, r. e. little cabbies or cells, to fcparatc 

^ • Arrianus. Lib. 7. 

the^ 
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fchc different kinds of animals from brts^ Another; 
SO keep*thie clean from the unclean ; and perhaps 
*o flare up their different kinds of food; Then 

lie is ordered to' //KS^rA it within and without^ or 
according to fomc vcriions'^ io pitch it with pitch. 
\t is generally agreed, that this -was a kind of flimy 
fuUlance, calldd bitumen or afphaltus, which oozes 
of bubbles out of the ground in many parts of the 
Eaft, but efpecially in tljc neighbourhood of Baby- 
lon; and this fubftancc;;we are told*, was ufed 
^ mortar to cement the walls of that city, h is 
uf a remarkably glutinous quility, and when ex- 
pofed to the ait, or covered witii water j it becomes 
t^eceding hard, and »evcr after lofes its folidity. 
It would bind' tht materiaU . iof the ark clofciy 
together, and make it glide niorefmoothly on the 
water. This circumftance proves^ that the ark was 
J^uilt.at no gteat diftancefromaoticnt Babylon; 
and that Paradife lay on the Wefk of it, from the 
f flaming fword which was kindled up in this 
inflammable foil. Then the. figure and fize of the 
ark are defcribed.: 

And this is thefajhion which thoujhall make it of\ 

^the. length of the ark Jhall be three hundred cubits ; 

ih^ breadth' of it fifty cubits^ and the height ^'it 

thirty cubits. There were three; kinds of cubits 

• » 

* Gen. XI. 3. f Sec Left. VI, page i^S* ,' 

• • . .' . ... 

among 
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among the Jews. The common cubit meafured 
from the elbow to the point of the middle finger^ 
which is computed a foot and a half. The facred 
cubit was a hand breadth more, i. e. about two 
and twenty inches. The geometrical cubit con- 
tained fix of the common. 

Some writers who figure to themfelves the great 
quantity of room, neceffary to contain all the crea- 
tures which went into the ark, have fuppofed^ 
that the cubit here mentioned was the largeft of 
the above meafures. But this is highly improba* 
ble ; for Noah and his fons could not have con* 
ftrudcd fuch a veffel during their lifetime, and it 
would not only have contained the creatures 
which went into it, but all the inhabitants of a 
province befides. Therefore the generally rCf 
ceived, and indeed the moll probable opinion is, 
that the common cubit is only to be underflood^ 
And then the dimenfions of the ark arc as follows : 

Cubits. Feet. Yard*. . 

Tke length 300 equal to 450 equal to 150 
The breadth 50 75 25 

The height 30 45 t^ 

The limits of my work will not permit mc to 
enumerate the diflferent fpecies of animals upon 
earth, nor to enter into geometrical calculations, 
about the capacioufnefs of the ark, and how its 
CQntents might have been ftowed and arranged. 

This 
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^|rh£i;ifiii4^& wdtt)d require ft W4>rk by it&If, and 

nBSf ingenious writers h&ye trctDed.fuUy upon iu 
HAidl. only pnefcst the jrc»lef yi(h tjhc . foUovf ^ 
vug temftrks< 

rlt-is: Q0it to be!(|ippafedi tl^t J^ ipa apquamt;'^ 
ed[ ixdth aU: the tiifferent ijpp^jifS 0f Jand animalit 
^$io fEiak^ an exia^ calculation lof the bulk^f 
(jtfi«fc;itt«effary to iPccciT< whaj ij W:9^,to cpntain : 
sfttd^mnlake f^ich an atteinpt, muft liave €o(l hint 
inioitfa^abofit'^ itnd long applu;ajtiop ^: thought* 
TSatadtbiz ve may take for granted^ tb^ he lakh- 
kStf fi^ded the h& as he had rcQeived it from 

l&s dnoeftors, who vere inot verf remote from the 
fibodwv' 

ThoMtfofes gi3tres us noitbuig \mt the dimcn-' 
fioniof the ai3i&, it does not therefore foUofff 
* that it .might not have the convexity of a ked^ 
(as many large flat bottomed veffels hare ) ^ welt 
as a :prm^ to make it cut the waters ;more ealily. 
The ddign pf the -vdOfel was not for exped^io^t 
£u]tDg^ jbnt for prdferving its mhabitants; which 
it was imore capable of .doing, than if it had been. 
bttilt^Kroording .to the beft of ^ar modem models ; 
ewfen ittppofing the waters had been ever fo boifte** 
vans;>i: Therefore wc may conclude, thatthe;ftrvic^ 
timycff the :ai^k wa$ foited with wonderful art to 

■* Stackhadc. 
-ij;;;.: P p the 
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^t burthen it- n^ffs \& ba»yi hhd the wAathopift 
was to liteirt. ' On thefciiocotintSy perhaps lt(B^ 
be 'fotthcP'yp^S'exfpdriment,' ^ the imoft compWfc^ 
and pcrfcft model that ever was de^ifedirrT^jiy 
We ■ ttf c thrcafcfy ftiformedi <h»r -tfbout i the be^n« 
liiilg^^f the^iaft feWnfUry,-'^ a gentleman ilmtUe 
eontinoit;' 'ordetttt at iht^' td'^b^ Baitt/ a^fwfetingf 
itf^'feVi^^y 'ierpea- the ^defcriptic^n of NoakV.:a5rk5 
the length ^6f^ ift<'bein]^ idnis-bund);ed ahd'tstfehty; 
fe6t; thy blrcsitflfe of it: twenty, and the dei)thirf(K 
twelve. ^''Alt^ ^""rthe plan at firft was ridicukd^ 
yet updn' trial it- was founds that dIHipi buBk ^tk 
tbid manner were, in time of peace, , beyond alt 
others, moil commodious for commerce ; bedauffi 
they wonld hold a third part more thaii^ tbofe of 
the cohitDon ' ic^ohfttuftion ; > would not rek|utre at 
greater humber of hands to navigate them; .and 
'^oUld fail with j^eater expedition; * .. { ; . 

' Meii are^apt>t6 be^ deceived as to the <]n9[ntity 
<5f ahim^ils whiclv ?went into the ark^ and think 
their number almoft infinite. But: when :wie except 
inch as litre -in the water j fuch as proceed from 
promifcuous mixtures, and. never jgencrate ^gatn^ 
fudi a^ change their colour, iQiape, andfize^ ^by 
changing their climate^ and feem to be of different 
%>ecies, when Jhey are not; their number is very 

^ Peter Janfon* a Dulcb mercbaaU 

much^ 
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d. Of quadrupeds, or four footed 

•ch are by far the largeft of the brute 

-5 not above two hundred and fifty 

^ already found out aboVe twa 

birds ; but the greater part 

^ained in no great fpace: 

animated beings, what 

^1 them might be confined 

oounds? And even among the 

limals, many of the Icffcr fi^e, fuch 

rat, mole, &c. might find fufScient 

rk, without any particular cells fet 

m. A very ingenious and learned 

with great accuracy calculated the 

the ark, and what number of crea- 

be fuppofed to contain, makes the 

ark. That it appears more difficult 

icient number and bulk of neceffary 

wer the capacity of the ark, than to 

room in it, for the convenient recep- 

; and adds with great piety and 

had the mofl' fkilful mathematicians 

ihers, been fet to confult, what pro- 

efTel ought to have, dcfigned for the 

5 the ark was, they could not have 

)n any: other more fei|table to the 

n Bird*. t Wilkins, BKhop of Cbcftcr. 
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ife: burthen -it- Hmz 1* da¥^yi hhd^^thc wiathdflif 
was to liteirt.' On thefckocotints,' perhaps it^moif 
ber'fotihd-'^p*(* ''exfprfrimcnc,'! the imoft compMeJ 
and pcrfcfl: model that ever was de^ifedcrrYgiy 
ti?e'^ctrreaH)ff'infbrmedi te«i ^«ibout^ the: bc^n- 
iililg"^f tfag^iaft ew»t\tt7^^'*^ a gentleman idn/tHe 
contincaif,^' ^ordeti^ a'iht^^ th^-he Baill/ fi^fWctlng^ 
itf «^e«*y ^''fdpWa' the Mcfctipti(5rt of Noah'^ii^^ 
thig' length '6f^ ^<^bein]^ idim-bundi?ed ahd'> tv^etity 
fitiy'm \ittiML 'oi\i\\vvstity,\^TiA the de|>thf fsffot 
twelve. I'Ali^ ^"^die plan at f^rfl: was n^cnkd^ 
y<3t Upon trial it- was founds that iHipi buBk s^cnt 
tbid mainndr wtro^ in time of pekce, beyond all 
others, moft commodious for commerce } bedaiiiB 
they "fkoxxVA hold a third, part more thai: tbofe of 
tbt cobimon 'cohftt^ion'^v would not rekfuire ar 
greater mittibercf hands to navigate them ;. and 
'^oUld fail with Igteater ^xpeditiom v.. \ ; .' r 

'' Meii ^re^apl -16 be^ deceived as^to the qns^ntity 
df anims^ls whicb^ went into the ark^ and think 
their numbec alinoib infinite. But. when 'mt except 
&ch as litre in the water; fuch as proceed fronx 
pi^omifcuous mixtures, and ncvjer^genisratc atgain-; 
fuch; ai change their colour,' fliapc, and: 6ze^;j)]r 
changing thdr climate, and feem to be of different 
%>eci^, when -they are not j their number is very 

^ Fetcr Janfgn» a Dolcb merchant* 

much 
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lEtiMh reduced. Of quadrupeds, or four footed 
creatures, ii^hich are by far the largeft of the brute 
creation, there is not above. two hundred and fifty 
fpccies, 'There are already found out above twa 
thdufand fpecies of * birds ; but the greater part 
of thefe would be contained in no great fpace: 
'As to the lowefl clafs of animated beings, what 
an immenfe number of. them might be confined 
within very little bounds ? . And even among the 
four footed animals, many of the Icffcr fiz;e, fuch 
as the sioufc, rat, mole, &c. might find fufScient 
room in the ark, without any particular cells fet 
apart for them. A very ingenious and learned 
divine f, who with great accuracy calculated the 
dimcnfions of the ark, and what number of crea- 
tures it might be fuppofed to contain, makes the 
ibllo.wing remark. That it appears more difficult 
ito aflign a fufficient number and bulk of neceffary 
things, to anfwer the capacity of the ark, than to 
find fufficient room in it, for the convenient recep- 
tion of them }. and adds with great piety and 
truth,. ^ That had the moft'lkilful mathematicians 
^ and philofophers, been fet to confult, what pro- 

* portions a veflel ought to have, defigned for the 

* fame ufe, as the ark was, they could not have 

* pitched upon any/otlier more fei}table to the 

"• • • • - . ' • ' 

* Sicc Latham on Bird*. f Wilkins, BKhop of Cbcftcr. 
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< purpofc^ than tbcfe mentioned by Mofes ; in lb 
♦far, that the proportion of .this vcffel, does very 
^ much tend, to confirm and eftablifh the truth 
^ and divine authority of his writings. Efpedally 
^ if we confider, th$it in thefe days, men were lefs 
^ verfed in arts and icienees } and the arH was in 
^ all probability the fird vcfiel of any bulk^ that 

• 

^ ^ was made to go upon the water ; wbcBce the 
^ juftriefs of the proportion obferved in its feveral 
* . parts, and the exa^nefs of its capacity to the 

< ufe it was defigned for^ are reafonably to be 
^ ^fcribed, not to b^re h^man invention and con* 
^ trivance, but to the divine direftion, earprefsly 
^ given to Noah, by God himfelf, as the f^red 
♦ hiftprij^n acquaints iis ;* who ferthcr f?ty*, 

A windov) Jhalt thou mah to the (irkj and in g 
cuhiijbali ihoufinijh it abov(. From the laft words, 
feme have fuppofed, that the \eindow was either 
a cubit fquare or ^ cubit high. But fuch a fmall 
window could never afford fufficient light to dif- 
ferent apartments within the ark. Therefore it 
is thought, that the words, in a cubit Jhalt thm 
Jinyh it above, do not allude to v^hat is called i^ 
fu^indo%Vy but to the finifhing the ark above ; the 
roof of which was raifed a cubit higher in the 
middle, than at the fides, that the rain might faH 
off with the greater cafe and freedom. The wbrd- 

here ^rendered window^ is. pot to be ?net with elfc- 

vhere 
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here in the whole Bible, which m^kc^ ir fo dif- 

ificult to find out its true meaning. It comes from 

a verb wbteh tignifies to burn^ oxJhinclike.oiL It 

^>ccnrs fometimes in. the ploral number, and al^ 

^vays^iigmfies a bright and luminous body. There- 

:fbre feme are of opinion that Noah, who, accord* 

ing to the oriental tradition, was a profound phi* 

lofopher, prepared fome felf-ihining fubftance, 

iwbich emitted a perpetual light, and being placed 

in tbe center of the ark, fent abroad its raysio 

^very part of it. Others again imag^i^e, that as tne 

^word window may be tranflated light, there was 

a number of windows in the ark ; or at leaft that 

^here was in each ftory of it, a good deal of lat^ 

^ce work, not only that Noah might fee to feed 

^or clean the different animals, but that there 

anight be a frefli circulation of air, which was 

.jmecefls^ry for the health and life of the whole. 

^ . And the door Jhalt tbou fet in the Jide thereof. 
^o doubt this door wOuld be in the form of a 
^rge porch, that the animals might enter with 
^c greater freedom. It would probably be placed 
:Sti one of the long fides, and fo condrufted, that 
"the creatures could have cafy acccfs to it ; and 
'^hen they entered, could either afccnd or defcend, 
py fomc contrivance for that purpofe, to the places 
^where they were to take up -their different 

ftatiQa$t 

With 
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With Ityivef'i fecondj and third Jiofies jBalrtBm 
make it, Up6n the fuppofitioiii- that the atk ^umft 
divided into three equal paftitiohs^^ then,' allowing 
the thickne& of a cubit for *each floor, every ftory 
would b& juft nine cubits high, or thirteen feet 
and a half. Hence we may form fome eftimatc. of 
the height of Noah and his fons* Moft •writers 
agree that in the early world, men were of a Ifirge 
ftature, as well as of great ' longevity. Antient 
h^rians n^ntion men of ; an -enormous -^ ftature. 
Hie heathen poets, muft have > built their; fables 
about the giants, upoii fome foundation in truths 
and flielefons found in modern tipics confirm the 
above opinion f. Now as it would have been vei 
inconvenient for Noah and his fiimily, who woulc3 
have occafion to be in all the ftories every dajrr, 
and perhaps often in a day, to be obliged to ftoop 
all along ; fo, on the other hand, had men in thofe 
days been no taller than what they are at prefent, 
fo great a height of the ark would have been very 
unnecdTary. If we then • fuppofe the men aboW 
ten or eleven feet high, the remaining two or 
three feet would be fufHcient to allow free air^ 
both to them and to the animals. 

Men of learning and of a mechanical genius, 
have been at great pains to arrange the diflferent 

* Sec Whifton^s Original Rccordst Dr. Moljncur^ Lqw« 
thorp't Abridg. &€• ' f Sec Buffon's Nat. Hid. Vol. 9. 

fpccics 
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w?nf»;OfoCycnt>CWj5f therein.,; ;fe 1^1^^ 

d[^et«nt kinds.jQf...birdf ,«n<^ fowls.,. The fjfe.?o,nd, 
xvhole. In the third, were lpdge^j^H,.the ioiit; 

?94 :<5y^ry. crcepiwg i;hwg ;.,fWdf,th^c^glu/oFi| 

r—i^wf.ovcr afld, above the oapa^^y.^j^the ark fan 
^ipgJts,cont^p^$^,tit9iije j^uilf^e bcfaajgrc^ 

f^<^ m^ ^yj^ ^een,.coptfiv^nf;(;s,f<y,|9f^diK^ 
fEC^;air» ^"wlF-^ifp ,, veptilaf o?^ , ^^^i^ed^phqf^ 

j^cjft* ; ;* ^Thc^ffluyia.ojf^ huro^.^^5|bodi€s,. (th^ 

:^.,fame, ijfx.fonic degree, may b,e . faid . of : ftUwj? 
.^animalO are cxtrcmelY qorruptibl?,} and fo. is 
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• the ^tet, iri i?irhicH pfioptt bithci by retaining 

• cad^rcrons ftneHs; Ldf« than three thoiafarid 

• hnmai^'-icreatt^e^> liVhifif ' ^iifaih the cohipafs of 
^ ah airttif gtdhnd^ woUld^nlilte an atmbrphere 

• of theif' Wwh ftcairitaboiik itiVcnty-onc feet high, 
^ xJB^thii^'ribt difried'a^ worfd tirth 

• peftiferoli$ iti a moment. Otvlrig to tins dr- 

• cuinftancc; A'e air 6f '^'ihrii'; bittti, torodcifeelHi 
•jBJortal difeafe*;' and ihilp*s'Crtfws tiirtt fidfdy in 
'Tiays aiad-Hai1)burs, 'wliiifi Sii^d be hdtIt6V'!H 

• the open fea^. - 

Noah nvould hot only t)e under the ncceflfty of 
fci^hig in a*ttock of finvel/and pbv^ fdr'liiml 
felf tmd famiity;' dnring their abode m "the arit ; 
(mt Ifkewife of Wter and food for all the crea- 
tures in it;' ft may te feid, what occafioh' was 
ftcrc for Noah prbVHing water before he entered 
into the ark, conld he not eafily have collcAcd 
rain .water, or taken in from the flood itfelf as 
IttUch as he had occafion for? Bat in anfwer, I 
would obfcrve, that it only rained forty days ; and 
ttad he dnritig that period colle&ed a fufRdcnt 
quantity, it wbuJd have fcarceiy continued fwcet 
and fit for ufe for a whole year. And when the 
iftood began, and the fountuns of the great deep 
were brdktri iip, the fliorating waters upon the 
earth, would be io brackiih and muddy, that 
neither man nor bead could drink of them. 

TSTot 
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Hot tQf ioiift, that it would have teqttired more 
iipic and labour, to dr^w in water for all the 
^mato, than perhaps Noah amd his lamily could 

well fpare^ as the window in the upper ftory was 
thirty yards above the furface of the deep. For 
tbefe re&fohs, it is probable^ that Noah laid up i 
Heceflary quantity of Water iti this irk before he 
entered into it. 

Some have iniigiiled thit a great nuiiiber of 
Hvii^ animals would be kept iii the ark, for food 
to the carnivorous and rapacious kinds; Biit 
Mofes informs us*, that at firft) God made a grant 
of nothing but fruits and vegetables, to fcr^x a§ 
laeat to men, beads, and birds. For it was not^ 
till after the earth had loft its primitive vigour and 
fertility, that this grant was extended to animal 
food. And it has been proved* beyond contro- 
Vecfy^ that the ftomachs of carnivorous animals^ 
arc fluted for the digeftion of plants and herbs* 
YcsLf there are well authenticated inftances, of 
Ibme of the moft ravenous kinds, having lived a 
cohiiderabte time oh grafs and vegetables; The 
cvmgelical prophet alludes to this circumftance^ 
when he celebrates the peaceful reign of the Mef- 
Hah* f 7he wolf alfo JhaU dwell with the Iambi 
and tbfi kopard Jhall lie down with th^ kid\ and ih$ 
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caJfy and tie young lion^ and the fdtling idgeti^t;, 

» 'I . ■ ' ' ' 

and a little child Jhall kad them. And. the cow ioi^ 

the bear fi)all feed ; their' young onesJhaH lie down 

together : and. the lion Jhall eat Jhaw like the ox^ 

But the inhabitants of the ark^ would probably 

confume a far lefs quantity of provifiOns, thati 

• • • 

when they enjoyed their free and natural rlangc; 
for now being clofely fhut i^p, and fuch nam^beri 
crowded into one place^ they would breathe ^ 
grofs and noxious air, whici}, joined with the con- 
tinued agitation of the ark, muft .haye greatl]f 
palled their appetites, and prevented digeftion* I 
may add to the above remarks, that Noah would 
take, or rather the Almighty would bring to hiin^ 
the. leaft of every fpecies, as thfefc wpuld be more 
cafily provided for in the. ark, atid be more fuit- 
able to the ftate of the world after the deluge. 

Thus I have endeavoured to fhew^ that the ark 
could have contained a pair of all the different 
fpecies of animals jiift now upon earth ; but pro- 
bable reafons will be affigncd.in a fubfequeni 
lefture, why they did not all enter into it: 
And it appears from well atfefted fafts*^, that 

* In America, fomc years ago, there were dug up in a 
felt marrii, near the River Ohio, fcvcral (kclctons of. animalg 
of «n enormous fize. One tooth, belonging to a large rowj 
weighed upwards of eleven pounds. A thigh boile of a qua* 
druped w2i% found in the fame placCf- which* wis fomc inchei 
abbvc four feet in length. Buffon'i Nat. Hift. Vol. 9. ,^ 

In 
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fcveral kinds of creatures, which cxiftcd in the 
old worlds were totally deftroyed by the deluge ^ 
cfpecially fomc of the moft gigantic fizc, which 
could not have entered into the ark; and had 
their breed been prefervpd, they muft have been 
highly prejudicial to the earth as it now is. Hence 
wc are led to conclude, that in the antedilu- 
vian world not only the human race, but even 
the brute creation, * w?re of a larger ftature 
than they have been ever fince. 

Wc are informed that Noah received this coni- 
mand, f Of every clean heaji thoujhalt take to thee 
hy /evens ^ the male and his female : and of beajls that 
are not clean by twq^ the male and his female ; to 

In the year i?'^. A flceleton of a huge animat of t}iq 
deer kind, was founcl in an edate belonging t;o Dr. Perey, 
Bifhop of Dromore» and which it now in his Lordfliip's po^ 
feffion. It was difcovered in a marie pit, under a peat mofsy 
furrounded by sk ftratum of fea (hells,' and other marine pro<^ 
du^ioni. The I\orn^ were (even feet and oi^e inch long ; thq 
length of the fkull one foot eleven inches; the breadth of the 
forehead above the eyes, eleven inches ; all the bones were of 
a gigantic fize ; not in the leaft petrified ; but appeared as 
frcfli at if the animal had only died a week before. None of 
the above fpecies now exifly otherwife their extraordinary fi^e;. 
vould foofr make them known* 

* In Siberia^ in Anierica, and other parts of the world, 
are found fkeletons of the elcpjiant, hippopotamus, rhino«» 
ci^r6s, &c. of far greater magnitude than the bones of any of 
tbefli animals now exifting. 
^" ^ t'Gen. vii. 2, 
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jkeep/eed alive upon the face of all the £^rth. Thi$ 
^iftinftion bety^ecn beafts that were clean and 
unclean, has inclined fome to think, that Mofeg 
y^rote this hillory after he came put of Egypt, and 
delivered the law to the Ifraelitcs. But I am of 
opinion, that, tho' the diftindion concerning h|i» 
]j[nan food being clean or othcrwife, did not takp 
place till after the giving of the law, yet from the 
beginning, fuqh creatures were , denpmixiated 
clean, as were appointed by God himfelf to be 
pffcrcd up in facrjj&cc to him. And it feems. by 
the law of Mofes, the number pf fuch was but 
fmall. Of quadrupeds, none were to be oflFcred 
but * bullocks^ fheep^ and goats : and a]q[ioiig birds, 
only two kinds, viz* f turtle doves and young 
figeons^ The rcafon why fo many clean crestures 
were taken into the ark, was, that Noah might 
not only have wherewith to facrifice to God, but 
likewife wherewith to fubfiA himfelf and bis fa- 
jnily till the deluged earth once mprc came to 
yield its increafe. A difpute has arifen ampQg 
critics about this paiTage. Some think that there 
were only feven individuals of thp clean which 
went into the ark^ and that the odd one was der 
figned for facrifice. Others with more probability 
maintain, that there were fourteen of the clean, 

* Lev. xxii. 19. "I" Ch, i. 14, 

^f caufe 
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l)ccaufc it is in the original /even and /even ; and 
Moies repeats it that they went m by pairs, viz. 
nuik SiXidfemaie. 

Having already coniidered the body and con# 
tents of the ark^ I ihsdl now beftow a few remarks 
on ibme other circumftanccs relating to this 
mcn)orabie tranfa£Lion. 

Many have adopted an opinion, that Noah was 

pne hundred and twenty years in building the ark, 

and preaching up repentance to a imful world. 
^ But there are fufficient reafons to believe that 

this could not be the cafe. God indeed promifed 
4he old world a refpite of one hundred and twenty 
years, firon^ the time he publiflied his (irft intention 
of deftroying it ; but it will iiot thence follow that 
Noah was all that time employed abopt (he arl^ 
To give us a clearer view of this matter, let it be 
obferved, that after Mofes bad given a catalogue 
of the antediluvian patriarchs and their different 
fSf^eg, he then enters upon a new and important 
Aibjed, vi2. the great and juniverfal corrviption of 
laankind, and what was the chief and primary 
caufe of it« But tfacfe corruptions muft have taken 
place as far back as the days of Enoch, who being. 
a righteous man and a prophet, forefaw the de-* 
j(|ru£lipn icoming upon mankind for their increa*? 

^ Cockburji oa the Pclugc. 
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iing wickednefs^ as appears from the name virhich 
lie gare his fon Methufelah. The hiftorian then 
acquaints us of the determination of the Almighty, 
who would not execute his vengeance at prefent, 
but add another period to the days $/ matiy till the 
pilous patriarchs ihould be gathered to their fe- 
thers, and thofe pcrfons who were to rienew the 
world, lhou}c][ not only be born, but be grown up 
to men. Afterwards ai^o^her revelation is madb 
|hat God would dtjiroy man fr^m g^ the earth. 
But in the midft of wrath he remembers mercy ; 
for Noah found favour in his fight ^ and he entered 
Vtt9 a covenant with himy to fave his life, and make 
him the flock of future generations. Laft of all 
he reveals to him hts purpofe of deftroyihg the 
world by water, and gives him a command to 
build an ark, for laving himfelf, 6is family, and 
fome of every fpecics of living creatures upon 
earth. 

The flood began in Noah's fix hundredth year* 
Now if we count hack one hundred and twenty 
years, it appears, that none of his fons were bom 
jill twenty years after that period. But w|ien 
$Toah received the command to build the ark, his 
fons and their wives are mentioned. It is fcarcely 
probable, that the three young men were as yet 
marriageable, when human life was fo remarkably 
long. But the exprcflTion might convey to Noah 
■ • ^ ■ ^ an 
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Ud intii;^atiba, to . provide wives for hid foAi ; vfho 
iccordingly betrotbied tbree young Virgins to 
held, tlioV their marriages were not confnmmated^ 
ill after tbeir coming out of thfe ark : and a virgin 
>etrothed was accounted from that time as a 
Nik. : How long (heir efpoufals might laft at that 
sietibdr \^6 cannot fay. Bat it is highly probable^ 
hu the cbminaxld was not giveii t'^U Noah's fons 
were come to fome age^ fo as to be able to affilL 
at the work. . Supp0fing then the ark twenty year4 
in, bdilding; (which might be a fufficient time^ 
when the work, bcgan^ Japhet thq eldeii: w^^ 
ninety, Ham eighty-four, aiid Sfietti thi yoiinge% 
fcventy.feven years of age. Then, Noah : wouM 
reap great af&ftance from his fons, and front 
their, wives: for we find that long after th^ 
flood, wbniehj ho\ycver xvobly born, were not 
brought up to ah idle and indolent life, but to 
^eful employments befitting their fex, either in 
the houfe, or in the field : and none tvould refdb 
to lend their helping hand to i, work by which 
themfelvcs were to be faved. , 

During this period, many of the pious patri** 
archs, fuch as Enoch, Methufelah, and Lamechj 
would endeavour both by precept and example 
to reclaim their profligate cotemporaries, and 
forefeeing the fatal effcfts of their growing vices^ 

wouJd "ivarn them to fee from the %vrath h 

* f- ' * 
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tOM. Noah Js ekprdsiy fmd to fcarc been * ^r^ 
freacbtr of rigbteoufnefi ; yet from this we iHri^^oi^^ 
to infer, that lie piainty acqitiaitffed the trortd o^ 
the enfuing dchrgcf^ nor of the end iiid intentio: 
irf the ark. W6 read of no fiich commiffion gi 
ti> bim, aiwa$ given to the prophet^ in »ft€r tim 
tdien ; they were fcnt to propheef* againft dtk^ 
and fcihgdomg. It feenis ihipofliWe, had be'ptil^^ 
iiihed thefe ingrateful tidings, that he could bare 
faved his tif^ ih the midft of Aich violence, with- 
out a continued Irain of jnirades in his defence^ 
IS^cither Would this wicked race ha^e allowed hint 
to build and complete the ark, without attemptitig 
to pull It down and deftroy il« Jofephus &ys^ that 
Iffoah bciflg wearied with the wickednefe of men^ 
departed- from thetifij and retired with his family 
into a remote place. If this was the cafe, Noah 
hiighf build the ark without being obftruded by 
hardened and incorrigible fmncrs, whofe dootn 
was irrcvcrfibly fixed. Our Saviour compares 
the dayi of the fon of man, to the dcftrtidVion of 
Sodom in the time of Lot, of which the inhabi- 
tants /were entirely igtiorant ; and likcwJfe to the 
deftruftion of the old world, and fays, J Tbey 
knew not, till the flood came and took them all awaf. 
From this bcfl: authority, therefore, it appears, 

* e Pct^ ii. 5. t Cockburn on the Deluge. % Matt. xxiy. 39. 

that 
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that Noah did not openly proclaim to the world 
their fate, till it unexj>eaedly overtook them. 

lam well^ware, that many diffieulties occur in 
the Mpfaic hiftory of the deluge, which cannot be 
removed without calling in the aid of omnipotent 
power. Therefore all 1 prppofe, is to lay before 
my readers, the moft probable means employed 
by the Almighty on this awful and aftoniftiing 
event ; and to ihcw that the facred hiftorianmcnr' 
tions no fa£ts which imply a contradiction ; nbne^ 
which ire beyond the reach of the power of God; 
bl* \vhich are incompatible with his charader as 
the righteous and benefiGent governor of the 
world. ■^ • \- . . .. '{ 

Some are ready to aflc, by what means coul4 
Noaix coUefik all the different fpecies of creatures^ 
and then condudt them into the ark ? But it is 
exprefsly.laid, • that they came unto him^ and f went 
into the ark, i.e. voluntarily and of their own 
ai:cord. Which plainly indicates a miraculous 
and fupernatural power, exerted on this occafion. 
The Jews fay, the whole was effefted by the minif- 

try df angels. But who can reafon uppn the way^ 

m which an ad of omnipotent power is brought 

a^bout? : , 

• Others objeft and fay. How could animals^ 

C^bme of which have the floweft motion) come 

• Gen, vi. 20. ., . t C^» ^"' '5- . ..] 

R r from 
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from far diftaint region6.t9,th,c ark of : Noab^ ; ajad 
return. back from theace. to the.^r n^^tivc climates? 
A»nd. how could ; i^he, iahjib.U^^.s of (be. chilling 
Nortb^ andthjofe of the bupiQg.faads of, J^bfic,2^ 
be confined to the fame teqyptdrajLure of air, ^or. 
the fpace oif twelve montl^s, an^-yet all. of theipi 
remain, aliye? Thefc. obje^ions may in fpme 
mfafure be removed by the following confidc- 
rations. . . ., 

Tho' the allwife Creator, at firft covered the 
ea^th in general with herbs and planets, or at^l^jaft- 
created thc\r feeds, and comnxunicated to the 

I 

grounid, a proline virtue to impjregnate aB4 brigg 
them forth, yet it is highly probable, that of all 
creatures endowed with apimal life, only, one 
fmgle mal? ai^d female, were at firft brought iii^q 
being. Had more t;han one pair been created, 
they would: have foon multiplied. to fuch a degree, 
that the greater patt of the earth, would have been 
rendered uninhabitable by man. Hiftory con- 
firms this opinion, when it acq^uaints us, that feve- 
ral countries have been deferted by human inh;^- 
bitants, owing to immenfe fwarms . of animalai 
confuming the whole produce of the foil. Now a^ 
it feems to have been the intention of providence, 
that the earth fhould be gradually peopled with its 
various tribes, we naturally conclude, that all ani- 
mals were originally formed, in nearly one and 

the 
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* place ; which muft have been in the land 

becaufc Adaiii firft appeared, and after- 

up his refidence there. From that 

lid be fo many emigratibns of men, 

creatures, that the whole habi- 

t fufEciently flocked with both. 

Yet the breed of the greateft 

Ul remain in the fame place 

had occupied ; and of 

^^.it be found, at no great dif- 

ciie ark, to fcrve as a nurfery for a 

.w. world. If a whole fpecies removed from 

t,'to a very diftant part of the earth, perhaps 

tie of them were brought back to the ark, but, 

:e thofe gigantic animals already mentioned, 

crc totally deftroyed at the flood, and left nothing 

jhind them but their Ikeletons, to be memorials 

their former exiftence. 

It is faid, many animals will only live in cer- 
in climates. But, from what I have already ob- 
rvcd, this objeftion will not apply to thofe crea- 
tes which went into the ark, and which came 
3m no great diftance. It is well known, that 
an can live in all climates wherever he can find 
od, and ' be fheltered from the inclemency of 
c elements ; and this may be the cafe with the 
•edtcft part of the animal crcjation. Vegetables, 
uts, and trees, require different foils, with dif- 

R r 2 fcrcnt 
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fcrcnt degrees of heat, of cold, and moifturc, and 
therefore v^iK' not vegetate but in tlimates fuitcd j 
to. their fpccific natures; for which reafon the - 
Creator in the beginning, furniflied every part df3 
|lie globe with fuch of thefe, as were fit ipd pro- ^ 
pier for it. But he crc^tc^, only one pair of living'^ 
creatures, that, beifig /r«/y«/, they might multi^ 
and replenijh ihe earth ; for which reafon he mad 
them capable of changing their fituatipn^ ai^d dif« 
perfing themfelves over the habitable w^rld- ' An$ 
,tho^. their conditiitiohs* tahnot' J^eat- the yiolcncp^ 
of a fudden trarifition from one 'extreme to ano*^ 
tKer^ yet the pdwer of cuftom 2(nd li^bit will gra** 
<!ually inure the greatcft part of theni'td* live 19 
raoft climates under Bi^av^nl V Jgjefides, ihe tcm^\ 
perature of^E^en being, mild, and of. a medium 
between the extremes ^f he^it «aftd colid," its inha^ 
bitahtSj'ujpon being difperfcd, would eafily acconv 
modate themfclves to different degrees of each. 
• It has occafioned much fpecuhtion among 
leai^hed and inquifitive men, how to account for 
that vatiety of living creatures, which is found in 
every kingdom and ifland of the wpi^d. ' And the 
greateft difficulty arifes frdin this confideration, 
That many animals are* now found in places, to^ 
which they could not have been tranfported by 
the hand of man; and others are fo flow intlieir 
motions, that had they been travelling eveij fince 

the 
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the flood of Noah) they could not yet have arrived 
at many of tHofc- countries where tbcy tlow cxift^ 
even fuppbfing there had beei) no fea^ ot obftaclq 
of aAy kind, to obftruft their journey, : • 

' I ' am trot' afcamed to owh, that to unravel this 
difficulty is far above the rfcach bf mjr cap&ity; 
I ihall not therefore ' alttempt to remove the 
veil, which the Almighty hath hitherto caft 
Over ^at'^pairt of his providence, which he 
ci^rcifdth over the animated world, Thofe who 
will not- allow, that by a fingular providence, 
fome parts of the earth efcaped from- the cflrc£ks o£ 
Hie general cataftropbe under Noah,"together with 
a remnant of ctcatures, « to be the* feed of after 
generatidnis, but affirm, that from the ark, the whole 
earth was ftored with life ; ^n^^ yet endeavour to 
affign natural caufcs -for thif wonderful pheno* 
menon, are often obliged to encqunter difficulties 
which they neyer can fq^movmt; Others, to fup- ^ 
port this hypothefiSi ari under the neceffity of 
xnuUifiying miracles, which are neither fuitable 
to the power and wifdom of God, nor congruous 
to the whole of his procedure, in every otfect part 
of his government, Doubtlefs, the eafieft folution. 
tpthe above myftery, is, the aDiticnfdoftrine of 
fpohtaneous generation ; which is now almoft un\r 
verially. exploded among learned men : and how 
^r ^y thedry ought to be built upon it, is not 
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JBRy ibufinefs to enquire^ But ifiiitherto, nofatis*- 
feSory account has been given, of the time when, 
or the mannet how, the new world was peopled 
with inhabitants of the human "race, no wonder 
we fliould be at a lofs to know, how the whole 
world has been fibred with atll xht different fpecies 
of the animal kind. 

After Noah had done all which the Lofd -cdni-' 
manded him^ he then : receives an order to enter 
into the ark./ But there are feveral particulars 
relating to this order, mentioned by Mofes, which 
are Worthy of our notice. 

Wc- are told that Noah was then fix hundred 
years old,' and that he lived three hundred and 
fifty more y fo that he was twenty years longer 
xapon eanh th^ his father Adam ; and older thaii 
any of the patriarchs" excepting two, Jared and 
Mcthiifelah. His fon Shcm's age did not reach 
to within three hundred years of his father's. 
Some pretend- to aflign a natural caufe for this 
difparity of years, namely, that Noah's conftitu- 
tion being hardened and confirmed before he went- 
into the ark, enabled him to hold out againft the 
cffidfts of long confinement, unwholefome air, &c. 
whereas the conftitutions of his children being 
young, raw, and tender, were more eafily tainted 
and impaired. Noab, when he went into the ark» 

took 
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^Q^rk Sflong with, him * hUfqrn^^ h'}i %i^ifiy an4 h» 

^^^r^'^\W: ^^^f''^:.^?:.^ '^^^W'^PP^^ ^^ ^ 

ha4» . i?p . mo^e children, alive*. jTijis ^ircwaftancjc. 
<1qc8^ ptftt ,bcfp.eati tl^eanijcdiluvi^ns tp/bcfq very. 

It app<»r8. from. die. hiftory of MoXes, that Nbahr 
h?4.fcY^n d^ys ^f^arning given: hiia,.befpxc..thic: 
cQn>m?»5;W?nt of the deluget A For y£t fi^vem 
%^^%§ the Aliwghty;^^/ -M/^/.frt^^^^ /p ri?*^ 
ufm.th^ earth, forf^ da^.^^ ^,^^/^''?/;^^^^*^> that i$, ^ 
the finjJ pf feyen dSjYs, fu^ch a. thing : v^ojuld. came ta 
pafs. Ail the Special cammunicgtipn j, \yl;ich , the 
Creator held with man./m the firft. and vqryoftea 
11^ tjip Xubfcqucnt ages^of . the world,, werjs pwh^hk 
QA.thc fi^bath d^y. ^. W.-th^xefpte, t)|Le .coipMna^tl 
to Noah, to cwcrmt^ the ark, -waf^ giv.en on thai; 
4ay« Hi$. next fabbath . he w^i^uld-b^ 'm the ark, 
as a fafe andXaicred^.landua^3^to,h^ and. all who 
belonged to him... But- he would,,neied. a. whole 
wc.ek.to. m^^kc.necej5ary.pi;fparatio.ns for his future 
habitation... We n:\ay iupppfe that oin. the fabh^th, 
when he received the divjn^ oraicle, all the animals. 
. 'were at hand, or at leaft drawing near to the ark; 
and as they went in pait* by pair through one 
door, a fingle week would be little more thun fuf- 
ficient time for their entering in to it. And as they 

* Gen. vii. 7- f Ch. vii. 4. 
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dpproafchcd . Ihcy were not only tfai be -taken irt^ 
but all to be difpofed of in their places and ftalls^ 

and arranged no doubt according to the orders 

• • • 

which Noah had received. This work would take 
up the moft if not the whole of the Week, during 
^hich, Noah and his family muft havehad abundance 
of employment.^ It would havcbcfen highly incj!fn> 
vcnient therefore to have deferred entering: ifito 
the ark ivi^ith all the animals, till the day the flt3io4 
came. It is indeed afterward^ faid, that thqy all 
did enter on that very day. But the m^aQing; is 
Cnly, that they . had wholly entered bii that day. 
The Hebrews abound with pleonafms, /. e. they 
often multiply .vtorcis to exprefs the felf-fame thin^f^ 
And when, thfcy all entered, we are told, tbe^,X*of'd 
Jbut them in \ riot only to ' fecurc thcrh; fro^ the 
impending ftorm^ but to prevent others from 
forcing their way into- the ark, whether they might 
fly for (belter, when the rains began. 
< This event, according to the Hebrew compu- 
jtation, happened in the year of the world, one 
thdufandftx hundred andjiftyftx. 



* Gen. vii. 1 6. 
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In the fecond M6riih;'tie fevenieenih Day of the 

^Montif^ the fime^Day were atl the Fount ains of 

I the great Deep broken up ; and the Windows of 

^ iHedven were opened. Jnd the Rain was upon 

ihe Earth forty I)ayi and forty Nights. 

THE hiftoiry of Mofcs, isnotKing but a hiftory 
of that kuigdqni of providence, which Al- 
tnighty God eftaWiihe^d over this world, and which 
lie has all along cQpdu3ed by fuch jaws, - as mud 
appear to. every, attentive obfcrvcr^ the. refult of 
Qntinipoteiit p6wef, joined with. unerring wifdom^ 
and unlimited goodnefs. We are entire flrangersf 
as to the manner in wiiLdx th^fe laws pperjate, and 
can only learn their.. effefts fronx experjeuccand 
obfcrvation. Yet tbcfe very e£Fefl:s we often fub- 
£lit^te for primary qaufes, and CaU them the laws' 
of nature : whereas in reality, they are nothing 
jnpre than certain rules; which teach u^, from the 
ixuifpr mity of providence, always to. look for fimi- 
l^r conffeqxiences, whdn the connection's are of a 

S f fimilaf 
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Hmilar kind. Wei can not afcehd to the firfi 
moving csiufe, neither are we able to trace jnany 
of the intermediate caufes, between that and the 
lail effed produced. Tet hotwithftanding this, it 
becomes us to cairry our refearches into the grea£ 
fyftem of nature, as far a$ reafon and er^rience 
can direft us ; becaufe every new difcovery wc 
make, give$ us clearer and, more exalted ideas^^ 
of the primary agent and grgat author of idL . The 
various events of human life, are under the direc- 
tion of infinite wifdom^ yet prudence and intereft 
inake it neceflary for us to learn the immediate 
caufe of them. When we hear of a guilty land 
chaftifed by a rifinousr and defolating war^ fhall 
vi'e not ehquife, who wacs the enctay, and by what 
means, he enfured his fuccieib? In like manner^ 
when the fovereign Lord of 'the iiniVerfe, makes 
iSi fignal revolution in this globe which we inhabit, 
it is not onljt IJilvfoI, but tcafoxiable for us, t6 
trace as fari^ our limited capacities will pertriit, 
the means he employs on that occafion : tho' he 
feldom leaves himfelf without a wtnefs^ but cither 
reveals thefe means', or* enables us to inveftigatc 
them by our own natural poxvers. He deffroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrha ; but it was by Kghtehing 
fetting on fire a bituminous foil. He cut off a 
whole generation, yet we are told, that it was hy 
rain from the cloud3, and by the breaking up of the 

grid 
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^teat deep. Hence wc find the energy of omni- 
potent power, invariably exerting itfclf in a cor,- 
fcfpondencc with certain caufes and efFefts, feve- 
jral of which wc are capable bf inveftigating. By 
theTe nieans, we arc convinced of a regular and 
cftabliflicd courfe of providence, and find it veri- 
fied: in experience, that the better we become ac- 
j^uairited with the phenocaena of nature, the better 
wc are enabled to difcover thofe principles and 
citifcs; from which certain ani determinate efFeds 
will always proceed. Therefore in our fubfcquent 
jreview of the deluge, we propofc nothing more, 
than to point out thofe natural agents which, in 
the hand of the greit Creator, were fufficient for 
producing fuch firigular and extraordinary efFcfts. 
Thc4)eriod was now conle, when the Almighty 
intended to give to the world, an awful exhibition 
jpf his power and juftice, in depriving a wicked 
racj? 6f every favour which he had hitherto con- 
itttt^ upon them. But iti the midft of defcrved 
ij^rath, he iextends his mercy and goodnefs lo 
future generatip'ns, by entering into a gracious 
Xtb^cnant with his fervaht Noah, and prpmifing 
tofavc'him and his family from the ipipending, 
ruin: We have already heard, that the means 
^hich he made ufc of for this purpofe, was order- 
him to conftruflt a ycflcl of fuch dimenfions, 

S f « as 
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a$ might cpmain all;thc ne^ejT^ry fpccl^ of future 

Then we arc tpld,- In ihe^fupnd months ihefeveur 
i^^«/^ day of the months all thefpuntains of the grei^t, 
deep were broken up, and the windows af Heaveni^ 
were opened. Mofes mentipns the time wl^e|i the 
flqod cpmmi^nced, that it might be knowri.hpw 
long it continued upon the earth- There is no 
^oubt but at this period, and for ^ loug tiine after, 
days, months, and years, would be reckoned ac- 
cording to their natviral fucceffion, as they had 
ever been from the creation of the world. 

Learned men diflfcr about the feafon of the year 
when the flood began, owing to their difference of 
Opinion about the time pf the year, when the earth 
Itfelf, ?ind everything in it ^ys^s created, '^hc greater 
part of writers are of opinion, that the crcationi. 
took place about the autumnal equinox. * They 
think that this was the fitteft feafon, becaufe every 
thing would then be in full vigour and maturity, 
in that part of the world where Adam was formed. 
And as it is reafonable to believe, that ^either 
man, nor beafts, nor birds,, when newly createdj,, 

• » . - • * ■ ■ ^ 

^ould be left in a deftitute condition, therefore 
they conclude, that grafs, herbs, and fruits, would 
be created in fuch perfediqn as they are iQ 



^ Clayton's Vindic. 
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;autuiiui^o aMPajSpr^ proper food aad Qouriibmeat 
for the ^hole;. What they think^ adds no fmalf 
ilcepgth tp this arg^^ment, is, thattbe.Jeiu^s ha4 
two ways of reckoning the year j the oae jcalle.d 
jcivily ' and the other ecclefiafticaK The laft, vi^. 
jthtC. ccclefiaftical yeair, wa$ not inflituted till after 
fhc departure of the I fracl.itcs from Egypt, an4 
vf2i.^ dated from the verpal equinox. So, thero 
vras exadly Hx months between the commence* 
ment of thpfc year?* For we find xht feafi. gp 
tabfrnacUsj when the fruits of the earth were gar 
thered in, defcribed in the * book of Exodus, as 
being held in the end of the year ; but in f Levi^ 
ticus.it is commanded to be kept, on thc^fteentb 
day of tie Jeventh month. Therefore it appears^ 
rihat Ifcfore the giving of the law, the. Ifraelitc^ 
had always reckoned the beginning of their year 
from the. autumnal equinox. This ufage they 
fiould pnly learn from the tradition of Noah, as 
being the true antediluvian year, and this furel^ 
muft have been dated from tbp time of the earth's 
formation. Thus the feventeenth day of the fe* 
cond month, when the flood began, might have 
^een about the fevcnth of our November. 

But the above opinion is controverted by other 
learned -mep, who adduce very ftrong arguments, 

^ Elxo4« xxiii, 1 6. t Ley. Xxiii. 34, 

to 
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to prove ^hsit' the earth was I. created in the i^irigi* 

^nd about the time of the vctnaf equinox. ' They 
reafoA in^ the following ihahnerji I)^ubtle{s^^wbnl 
Adam -and other creatures were brought into 
being, there were fruits for thenl toJeat ; but'-it 
will not neceffatily follow, that thefe fruits were 
autumnal. Some fruits are ripe in the fptii^i 
fome in fummer, and others in autuinn : atid it v^ 
probable thait in Paradife, there wcte fruits in 
maturity every n^pnth of the ytar; An apollle 
alludes to this very circumRance^ and introduces 
it as an emblem of the permanent bleflings 6£ the 
Gofpel. He fays, the tree.of lijfe btire twelve mdn^ 
per offruits'y and yielded her ffuit every month. 
They reafpn farther, that tho* the commencement 
pf the antcdtluvian year in the fpring was obfcrved 
by all the patriarchs, yet it might Kc changed by 
their poftcrityjj during their bondage in the land 
of Egypt ; becaufc they were obliged to confok'm 
to the ciiftoms and ufages df their matters, whq 
had changed the antient mode, and reckoned their 
year from the autumn, becaufc at that time the 
fertility of their foil was greatly increafed, by the 
overflowing of the River Nile. As to Mofes per- 
mitting them td retain their fdrmer way of rccr 
koning the year, in particular inftances, fufficient 
reafons maybe afligned. Thus, by the law, they 
jyerc forbid&en, either to fow or reap in the fab- 

bati^^il 
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batical or Jivetttb yiutr. Now had they comptit^ 
the J^cgioning.of. jhcit year from the fpring equt- 
iipx, jth/s prohibittQitr would hay b reached: to the 
eighth .^s wjcUi.as the. fevchth. ycarj: foif they 
ioDRedjni Septembers and begaa their harveft ifli 
MajT following. But Jebd time and harveft are 
inentipnedi as being both in one year. Again^in 
the year of jubilee, every. :nxan was to return to 
the. poflcf^on, which he hid fold or mortgaged! 
ITic mbft convenient, feafon: therefore^ for hint 
to empr upon his farm was at feed time in Sep« 
tember, otherwife bci would have Ibft one year's 
crop*. Likewife, in all coritra^a for land and 
money, the propereft time for payment was at the 
end of the year^ when the whde produce of the 
earth was cut down and gathered in**: \ 

In the above inftances, Mofes allowed the 

.IftaeUtes to ufe* their former way of calculadn^ 

tbeyear^ but in allothet'mattefjs and concerns^ 

'they were to be gqided by the ecclcfiaftical yearv 

vgirhich I have faid,. began at tfve Vernal equinoa:f^ 

!• e. in the month- of March. Tho* no rcafon i^ 

affigncd for this change of ihcir year^ bnt that the 

fir ft. day of it might fcrve &s a fnemorial of the 

day of their departure out of Egypt^ yet it might 

be the defigaOf providence to bring back the 

Hcaelites to the true and antient computation ; and 

it. th<: fame liinc 'make them forget* many of tfat 

- .: • idor^ 
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!doIatroii8 rite^ and cuflrbixis^^tf;^ ^people btMii^ 

'Wlyom tliey had formerty lived. = «Anotheir iSrj^ 

irieht t6pteve tte TckfeaNftf dfe^-yfear^ When the- 

iwrld t^ras ::cKrati5d, inay bfedifawh firotti' fhfc 

tuftomof thofe coa<rtHe«i: ^>ivhd Wfcrc firft ptdpied 

-after libc fflbdd> ;and ainobg tRhbm early ^crkdfdtni 

*rauid he better prefcrved; Mwr, thecbiihtriei 

S;^hich He (neareft ft^ithfc jHainsof-BhihSr, whcrtx 

the firft .difpcrfioii 6£ iiiahkinid begari, fiich as 

€haldea, jBecfiat;£lbina^,i&c. and indeed almoft'^t 

Afia,:begm ftidU: *year fr(«ft' thtt v»nal eqtriilox. 

Hence iccording/to thlsr bpinioiH the flood began 

iiboutihe fixthtif.MBy^ bfas'fonie n^ntcun^^^ho 

ttimk liaot'fat this period fhcf ^qukiox was placed 

farther back)- about, the 'ead of AprU.' The fupf- 

porters of the 'abore'.hypothefis reafbn alfo ft-o^ni 

the fitnefs'of the fcafon. They faty^ that the world 

ifcingideftroyed .by the deluge,' \t~\i mbre credible 

♦that the- aiirimakrwrould be feat forth to rinew it, 

^.that time fwhen all natutc begins to .reyive, and 

to forward, .geftecation of eydry kind, which fuorely 

iis the ipring. Whcrefeis,.ihad thfc deluge ended in 

atttuirin, this c^iild iiot have bccin the cafe j heifher 

ibuld the animals at that fcafon .have found fuf- 

jicient food; and that conftitxitions 'being ren- 

-dered tender by/ their long cohfittement, would 

Ihot be well calculated to bear, the rigours of the 

tiifaing waiter. I fhall conclude this part of the 

« 
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fabjcd with (he remark of a great naturalift *• 

* Among all the remains of the antediluviaii 
^ world, I have found fuch an uniformity, and 

* general confent, that I was able to difcover, what 

* time of the year it waSj that the deluge began. 

* The whole tenor of thefe bodies thus preferved, 

* dearly pointing forth the month of May. Nor 
\ have I ever met with fo much, as one fmgle 

* plant or body, among all thofe vaft multitudes^ 

* which I have carefully viewed, that is peculiar 

* to any other feafon of the year ; or any thing 

* that falls out earlier or later ; or any of theni 

* ihort, or further advanced in growth, feed, or 

* the like, than they now ufiially arc in that 

* month** 

The facrcd hiftorian informs us, that when the 
Almighty had refolved to punifli the inhabitants 
of the old world for their enormous fins, he pro- 
nounced this fentence againft them, j Behold I 
will dejlro) them with the earth. \ One of the 
Inoft eminent divines of this age, fays, the words 
&ould bd rendered thus, Behold I will dejiroy them^ 
and the earth with them. The word earth in this 

^> - - 

place,' and in the two following chapters, never 
means the whole of the terraqueous globe, but 
only the habitable earth, or what we commonly 

* Dr. Woodward, f Gen. vu I3, % Michaelis,' 

Profefibr at Gottingcn. 
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term continents. Now we ztt told, that thfeftf 
continents were afttially deftroyfed^ aind the diyincf 
fentende was carried into execution. Mofcs indeed^^ 
gives lis iid pfiilofophical account of this cataf- 
frophe. lie only declares V?hiit he was anthorffed . 
to fay tipdri the ftrbjeft, vit. that the xvindowi of 
Heaven were opened^ and the fountains of the great 
deep broken upj aiid that the rain was upon thi 
earth forty days and forty nights. Noah bimfclf 
could not knoxir, that both thefe means were cm- 
ployed to dcflroy the earth* He niight hear the 
catarafts of rain, but being clofe fhut up within 
the ark, he had no dpportunitj^ of judging what 
might happen to the fountains of the deep; 
Therefore God niuft have revealed the etufcs oi 
the deluge either to Moles, or to Noah, (after the 
flood) from whom the tradition might be handed 
down by the patriarchs. 

When we view thofe rocks and tfio^ntaillis?, 
fhofe fubterraheous caVes and fingiilar appear- 
ances, which diverfify the face of our globtf ; and 
tvhcn we examine thofe compofitrons of hetero- 
geneous particles promifcuoufly blended together^- 
we muft believe, that all thefe are not the refult of 
regular and uniform laws, but have been occa- 
fioned by fome tremendous convullion, whicfif 
threw the different parts of the rhafs into fuch dif- 
crder and confufion. This globe alfo exhibits to 
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the view of every attentive obfervcr a fingular and 
extraordinary phenomenon, which affords as great 
a degree pf conviftion to our fenfes, that the 
wrholc of what is at prcfcnt dry land, h^js once been 
the bed of the ocean, as the footfteps of a man 
fupon foft fandj.prove.that a human being has been 
walking Jthere. Let us only defcend into a mine, 
or caft ovir eye upon part of a mountain, where 
the foil has been waihed away by floods or rains, 
imd \ye (hall plainly obfcrve different ftrata or 
layers, confiding of different materials, generally 
lyijig ii) a hori;sontaI pofition, but often a little 
inclined. Many of thofe ftrata are hard and petri- 
fied, yet their component parts might at firft have 
J?een foft and friable. Now, we cannot fuppofe, 
th^ thefe are the effefts of mere chance, whofp 
prpduftions are never marked with fuch unifor- 
mityf Therefore they muft have been accumuls^- 
|}ons or depofits of different particles in the bot- 
tom of the fca, formed by the motion and current? 
pf its waters. 

But we have an ocular demonftration of this 
truth, from thofe fea ihells, which a: e found in 
fuch quantities on the tops, and in the bodies of 
mountains, which are incrufted in the hardeft rocks, 
in all parts of the globe, even at the greateft dif- 
tance from the ocean;. Yea in plains and level 
^puntries, when we dig to any depth . below the 

T t ^ furfacCa 
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furface, wc meet with whole beds of thefe fhclls 
and other marine fubftances. And it is evident 
that the fiflies, which were covered with thefe (hell^ 
have generated,, lived, and died in the fame place, 
for we find them of all ages and fixes, from the 
fmall germ to the full grown oyfter. Thus the 
records -of nature bear ample teftimony to the 
truth of this part of facred hiftory, and prove that 
tlie habitable earth has once been deftroyed, and 
that our continents and iflands owe their origin to 
the fountains of the great deep. 

We find a tradition 'from time immemorial, 
handed down among different nations, who have 
lived in remote and far diftant . regions from one 
another, of the whole earth being once laid under 
water. Thofe who have enjoyed the benefit of 
revelation, found their belief of this memorable 
event upon facred hiftory : and tho' profane hifto- 
rians haye often blended their reports of the 
deluge with their own fiftions and fables,, yet in 
the main they coincide with Mofcs ; which, not 
only proves bis hiftory tq be true, but liH:Cwife 
fhews us, tbat all the accounts of this grand revo- 
lution, originally proceeded from one fpurcc, and 
were diffeminatcd over the world, by the difper« 
fion of the fons of Noah. 

Before I attempt to explain the natural caufes, 
which, the Almighty, agreeable tp the laws of hys 
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providence, employed on this awful occafion, it 
bay not be amifs to lay before my readers, the 
opinions of learned men, upon a fubjeft which has 
been warmly agitated among them; namely. 
Whether the flood of Noah was partial, or whether 
it was univerfal ? The commonly received opinion 
has been the laft, viz. that the flood was univer- 
fal, and that every living creature upon earth was 
then deftroyed, excepting thofe which were con- 
tained in Npah's ark. And the following reafons 
arc made ufc of to confirm this opinion. 

I. God gives an exprefs copimand to Noah, 
to take into the ark,, of all living things, two of 
every fort, in order to prefer ve their fpecies. And 
Mofcs jifterwards declares, * That there entered 
\t^q the ^rU, every beaji after his kind^ and all the 
cattle after their kind^ and every, creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind, and every 
Jowl after his kind, a^nd every bird of every fort^ 
and they went in unto Noah info the ark, two anc( 

(wo ; of allfkjh, wherein there is the breath of life* 
Now, thefe expreflions plainly imply, that all other 
living preatures were to be defttoycd ; otherwife 
Noah might hay.e recruited himfelf mucheafier 
put of fome other country, where the deluge did 
pqt reach, and confequently where the creatureg 



* Gen. vii. 14. 
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ivere not deftroyed. Befides if it man had the 
ftrongeft incHnation to aflfure his reiader, that ali 
creatures in all places were destroyed, he could 
pot exprefs himfelf in clearer and more explicit 
terms. 

2. The fcriptures farther fay, * ih^X fifteen cubits 
upwards did the waters prevail ; and thut all the 
high hilis under tbe whale Heaven were covered \ 
and all fiejh died that moveth upon the earthy 
f Therefore ui^lcfs this devaftation was general, 
we can hardly conceive what neccffity there wasf 
for any ark at all. Noah and his family might 
have retired into fome neighbouring country, as 
Lot and his family faved tbemfelvcs by withdraw? 

• 

ing from Sodom, when that city was to be deftroy- 
1^. This had been a much better expedient, and 
might have been done with more eafe, than th^ 
great preparations he was ordered to inakc, of a 
large veffel, with flails and apartments, for the 
reception of beads and birds. 
• 3. If the waters of the flood prevailed fo much 
in one part of the earth, as to be fifteen cubits 
above the tops of the higbeft mountains, it is im- 
poflible, if not prevented by a miracle, but they 
would fpread themfelves around the whole globe* 
The law of gravity muft have produced this eflfeft j 

* Gen- vii. 19, &c. f Burnct'f Theory. 
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for water if not retardeci^ will never r^mam higher 
in one place than another, but where there Is a 
declivity, it will flow vtrith a rapid motion^ and 
never reft, till it bring itfcif to an equilibrium. 
Thus, philofophy unites with revelation, to prove 
the univerfaiity of the deluge. 

4. If we make an eftimate from the longevity 
^ mankind^ their numbers before th^ flood muft 
have been fuperior to what they arc at prcfent j or 
what perhaps the prefcnt world is capable of con- 
taining ; therefore as the whdc world would be fully 
peopled at this period, the flood muft havtbeca 
univerfai otherwife the fentence of the Almighty 
could not hav.e been carried into execution. 

c. The earth itfcif feems to offer a demonftra^ 
tive argnpient, of the univerfaiity of the deluge | 
from the vaft number of fliells and teeth of 

fifhes ; from the bones of various animals ; froisf 
entire and par tial. vegetables ; and other ftrange 
things, which are to be found on the tops of the 
highefl: mountains, and in the bowels of the earth/ 
-|U a great diftance from the fea ; and which were 
prabably depofited there .at the delist* 

^. The general confent of Jew? and ChriftiaoiS/ 
joined v^ith the teftimonies of many heathen wxU 
ters, in a great meafiire confirin the veracity of 
Mofes^s account of the deluge, and prove it to be 

Unh 
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iinivciffdl j in fo far, that all creatures on dry 
landy in whofe nojirils was the breath of life^ died. 

But there are other * tnen of great eminence 
in the republic of Ifetterst,- who have taken a diffcf cnt 
fide of the queftion, ind have raifed many objec- 
tions to the above hypothefis, which cJinnot eafily 
be refolded. I (hall itdw with equal impartiality 
fubmit to the judgment of the reader^ fuch of 
thefe objedions as appeir to me the rrioft 
plaufiblc, 

li Thofe, who 4il!d\fr the flood to be univerfal^' 
but cannot accfedc to that opinion which maked 
it to have covered the '^hole eatth, and dcftroycd 
living creatures of every kind^ b^gifti with prov- 
ing, that many expreffions to be found ia the 
facred- writings, ought not to be undcrftood in a 
literal ^hd limited fcnfe, but are to be explained^ 
fo as to be confiftent with reKori, ahd the Icopd 
and intention of the writer. Wefe hot this thd 
cafe, the moft sibTiird doftrihes (as too often hap*- 
J)ens) might receive an apparent fanftion from 
icriptiire language. Thus, the word all^ is of 
doubtful fignification, and ought not to be taken 
&bfolutely, but where it is reftrairied to this fcnfe 
by the fdbjea in hand. Mofcs fpeaks of \,d fa* 
hiine over all the face of the earth. Yet it is always 

* Voffius, Lc Cicrc, StUlingflect, Clayton, &c, \ Gen. 
til. 56. 
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underftood that this famine prevailed only over 
one part of the earth. The Idng of Egypt is com- 
pared by one prophet to a tree, and it is faid of 
him, * All the fowls of the Heaven macfe fheir nejis 
in bis houghs ; and under his branches^ did -7// the 
heajis of the field bring forth their young ; and under 
bis Jhadow dwell all nations. Another prophet 
fpeaking of the captivity of his countrymen, fays,* 
f All thefinners of my people fhall die by the fword^ 
Now it is evident, that the word all in both thefe 
paffages means nothing more than many. It is 
xicedlefs to multiply quotations to prove, that 
the words, every ^ all^ whole^ in a variety of places^ 
both in the Old and New Teftament,' arc only 
cxprcffivc of a great parti^ or a large number. 

As to the height of the waters of the flood above 
the earth, Mofcs does not fay, that they were 
fifteen cubits higher than the mountains, but only 
that they prevailed fifteen cubits upwards ; and the 
tops of the mountains were covered. They who 
think, that thefe cubits point onlyj at the higheffc 
parts of the earth inhabited by men, afErm, that 
fuch a flood mud have deftroyed the whole of the 
hu(^an race j (ince no perfon could ftir from the 
place of his abode, for the fpace of forty days, 
' ivhile dreadful torrents of rain poured down from 

* £zck. xxxi. 6. f Amos ix. 10. 
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the Heavens, and fwept away bodies heavier thaA 
tbofe of men, into the bofom of the deep* In the 
moft remarkaWe occurrences mentioned in facrcd 
writing, mountains are always introduced as ob- 
jcfts of great moment. Therefore fome arc of 
opinion, that Mofes here introduces billt and 
mountains ^ to add dignity and magnificence to hii 
fubjeft. When one of the prophets commemo^ 
rates the miraculous providence of God, in con- 
duding the Ifraclites to Canaan, he fays, * The 
ever Jawing mountains were fcatteredj the perpetual 
hills did bow. Farther, to cover any thing, doei 
not always mean to furmoiint or overtop it, b«t 
frequently to furround it, or be about it m great 
plenty and abundance. Mofes fays, f At even^ the 
quails came up and covered the cafnp. But he ex« 
plains this afterwards, when he tells us, | That 
ihey fell as a dafs journey on thisftde^ and on thai 
Jide^ round about the camp. It is generally agreed,' 
that the principal intention of Mofes in writing 
the hiftory of Genefis, was to trace the genealogy 
pf his anceftors, and to relate the moft memorable 
jranfaftions of their lives. Now upon the fuppo- 
fition, that the flood prevailed fifteen cubits above 
the tops of the highefl mountains, in the country 
vhere Noah refided, yet in other parts of the 

^ Habbak. iii. 6. \ Exbd. xvi. 15. % Nuinb. zL 3. 
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globe, it would not have reached, by upwards of 
a .thoufand cubits, the tops of fome mountains, 
fuch as the Andes and the Alps. 

2. As Noah was only the ninth from Adam, and 
as it does not appear from their hiilory, that the 
firft generations of mankind were more prolific 
than the prefent, it is not probable the whole earth 
was fully peopled before the flood, efpecially when 
we find it capable of containing far more inhabitants 
at this time than it does, altho' the period which 
has elapfcd fincc the flood is greater than the period 
feetween that event and the creation. Suppofmgthen 
all the continent of Afia, or even the whole of the 
anciently known world, had been drowned with 
water, and the whole of the human race (exceptr 
ing Noah and his family) cut off, yet that is no 
rcafon, why the oppofite part of the globe, viz. 
America, which we fuppofe to be unpeopled, 
Aould be dcfl:royed with every living creature in 
it. It, ^as fuflSicient, that the punifhment fliould 
extend as far as the guilt : and, tho' man had 
^Hfined in one hemifphere, why (hould all animals, 
for his fake, be exterminated in another ? 

That the brute creation before the deluge, had 
extended over more of the earth, than the ra- 
tional, appears from the language of facred writ- 
ing. In the production of beafts, God faid, * Let 

• Gen. i. 25. 
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ifhe earth bring forth the Jiving creature after his 
kind, and beajl of the earth after his kind : and it. 
was fo. But in the formation of man, he faid,^ 
"l^ Let us make man in our own image^ and after our* 
Uktnefs. In the former inftance, God gave a pro-^ 
lific power, to the earth ; and the feminal princi- 
ciplcs of all animals, were contaiiled in the matter 
from which they were formed. But it was other- 
wife with man. He was made of the dufl of 
the ^arth, by a peculiar energy of the Creator j 
and tho* at fir ft he made no more than a male 
and female of the human fpecies, yet wc have 
no reafon to think, that this was not the cafe 
with other creatures; for we are informed, that the 
waters brought forth abundantly, and why might 
not the dry land do the fame? Hence, it is natural 
to conclude, that all parts of the eartli, which were . 
divided frooi each jothcr by impaffable feas or 
otherwife, did by the virtue of creative power, 
produce fuch animals of every kind, as were fuitcd 
to their refpedive climates. Thus, tho' the flood 
dcftroyed all mankind, and every living thing 
where men had their refidence, yet its deftruc- 
tive efFefts, might not extend to thofc parts, 
and the animals therein, which mankind never 
had inhabited. Upon this hypothefis, there is no 

• 

* Geh, 1. 26. 
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, for multiplying fo many unneceflary 
"».bout the flood, as fpme are apt to do ; 
"'i diflScultics concerning the migration 
different parts pf the earthy do of 
.iiifti and fall to the ground, 
^m every obfervation, made by the moft 
-iiious and inquifitive part of mankind, it 
plainly appears, that there is not a fufficient quan- 
tity of water, belonging to the terraqueous 
globe, to make a univerfal deluge, fuch as is 
commonly believed to have taken place. There- 
fore, in order to Tolve this difliculty, fomc bring 
water from diflferent planets; and others make the 
Almighty work miracles, which are incompatible 
with every other part of his adminiftration. The 
water within the bowels of the earth, bears no 
proportion to what is'bn its furftice, and the whole 
when united, could never afcend above the tops 
of the higheft mountains, without inverting the 
great laws of nature. Nay, if we fuppofc the whole 
atmofphere had been converted into wa;ter, it is 
' proved by experiments, that it could not exceed 
. a columa of this element, two and thirty feet 
high. Befides, to effed this change, the air muft 
Jiave been condenfed eight hundred times more, 
|Iif^n w^at it is in its prefent ftate. 

4. Mofes 
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4* Mofcs fays, * God made a wind to pafs over 
the earth, and the waters affwaged* It is well 
known that wind raifes great exhalations from the 
waters by cxpofmg more of their furface to the 
adion of the air. But how many years would elapf<?, 
'before evaporation could make the waters which 
covered the whole earth, fubfide from the tops of 
the highcft mountains to their bottom ? Whidi^ 
proves that the flood had neither been fo high, 
lior fo univerfal as fome imagine. 

5. If the fea waters had been fpread over the 
face of the whole dry land for almoft a year, man; 
fpecies of trees, herbs, and plants, would have 
been totally deftroyed : for it is well known that 
fea water is fatal to many of them. 

6. The defcription of Noah's ark, proves that 
it could not contain a pair of all creatures upoq 
earthy and as much food as was neceflaiy 
to fupport them for one year. Befides, it is na- 
tural to fuppofe, that the greateft part of them 
would generate in the ark ; by which means, 
their numbers would be increafed, and a greater 
quantity of food become neceffary. But had they 
been all there, how could fcveral of them hav« 
reached America, and many remote regions, fepa- 
rated from one another by feas, lakes, rivers, 

* Gen. viii. i. 
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mountains, and W6^ds. Tea, had none of ihek 
intervened, there iss one animal called the Sloth', 
ip^hich would have required twenty thou&nd yeard 
to accomplifh fuch a journey. 

Thu5 I have laid before my readers, what zf* 
pean to me the beft arguments, both, for and 
agaijift the univerfality of the deluge* I ftiatt 
dfily make this remark upon the whole' They, who 
believe the deluge to have been univerfai, infomucb 
that all living creatures were deftroycd by it, are 
tountenanced by fcripture, and the obvious n>ean« 
ing of the hiftorian's words. On the other hand^ 
Ihey who think that it was only partial, tha' it 
deftroy€d the human race, and all other area- 
tures in the countries which they inhabited,' 
raife objeftions to the above hypothcfis, which 
their opponents can never remove. Yet the laft; 
profefs their faith in revelation, equally wilh the 
former ; they only differ about the iFteaning of it^ 
language. 

There is nothing, which, to a rational believer 
in revelation, affords a ftronger proof of its vera- 
city, than to find every thing which it relates con* 
cerning this globe, and the different changes it 
has undergone, confirmed by the different pherio- 
mena which appear upon it. And as the greateft 
change which ever this earth fuftained fincc the 
fime.of its formation, happened in the days of 

Noahi 
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Noah, therefore men of great learning and of 
inquifitive ininds, have been at the utmoft pains^ 
to reconcile Mofes's account of- the deluge with 
the prefent ft ate of nature ; and to inveftigate fuch 
caufes, or rather n;icans, which the Almighty cto- 
ployed to britig about this revolution, as are agree- 
able to thofe laws or rules of providence, by 
which, he has all along conduced both his natural 
and mbral government of the world. 

I fhall not attempt to entertain my readers with 
the different theories of the deluge^ which have 
been given by men of eminence, both in foreign 
countries, and iii our own ; becaufe the limited 
bounds of my work will not permit me to point 
out their diflFerent fallacies. And I do not think 
it juftifiable in any writer^ to lay unwarrantable 
opinions before mankind in general, without 
affording them the means of detefting their errors. 
Thofe who have time and talents to beftow upon 
inquiries of this nature, cannot be at a lofs to find 
many prbduftions fuitable to their tafte*. 

What I now propofe, is to illuftrate the words 
of Mofes, and to fhew, that his account of the 
deluge, is in no ways repugnant to the founded 

♦ • 

* The moft difllnguifiied thearifts of this country, arc, 
Biirnet, Woodward, Whifton, and Whitchurft. Among fo- 
fcigncri, Leibnitz, BufFon, Le Cat, Lazara Moro, and 
Monf. de Luc, who in my opinion, is the moft ingenious and 
^onfifteot writer of the whole. 
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principles of natural philofophy, but on the coit-* 
trary, that it is confonant to every appearance 
tirhich this globe prefents us with, and might have 
been brought about by the operation of the lawsi 
of nature, as they were then diredked by thcii' 
great and all-powerful author; But I would pre-^ 
inife^ that none of thefe caufes, which at prcfenft 
aft upon j^nd influence our globe, could have pro^ 
duced filch a change as happened at the deluge, 
and whoever has yet attempted to account for 
this event, by the agency of mechanical powers^ 
bas never been able to remove fom'e dbjeftions^ 
and which indeed on this hypothefis are infur-* 
xnouma^ble. Therefore we are obliged to call in 
the almighty power of God, exerting itfelf upon 
an qceafiqn worthy of himfclf to interfere in, when 
xxiodcling anew the workmanfliip of his own 
hands. And we may hold it is a maxim, that in 
every eflFeft produced, where the powers of nature 
flop,. the divine power immediately afts. 

We: have heard, that on the feventee>7th day of 
the fecond months the windows of Heaven were 
efenedj and the fountains' of the great deep were 
broken up. The word windows is m the original, 
fiflfures, clefts, or as fome have rendered it cataracts. 
This fliews us, that the rain did not fall from the 
clouds, like ordinary Ihowers which defccnd in 
drops, but in floods j like thofe water fpouts, which 

X X in 
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in many parts of the earth, but efpecially in the 
Indies, produce fuch terrible tffefts. Tiiis extra- 
ordinary -and violent rain we arc told, continaecl 
for forty days, wklnnit any interruption; «ftct< 
which period, it might fall in a moderate manxict^ 
fo as to keep the flood at its height : for vre isr6 
afterwards informed, "** That the waters frtvUil^d 
upon the earth me hundred and fifty days. 
, And the fountains (f the great detp Hoeirt hrbken 
up. fhe^reut deep^ is an exprcffion frequently 
nfed by the facred writers, to defcribc the fea^ 
which is fo called, on aiccount of the grieat qtiat)^ 
tityan^ depth of waters contained withiia it. Bf 
the fount suns of the %r eat deef^ fome underftand all 
the fnbtcrraneous waters, which either refide '-tk 
circnlate within the bowels of the earth. Dbtibt* 
fcfs there is a vaft quantity of fuch water witfairt 
the globe. Even in this kingdom, there are to bcJ 
toet with running rivers ajnd lakes of water, at a 
;great depth below the furface of the ground f ; 
tho* thefc arc only fmall, when compared ^vith 
i)thers, mentioned by hiftorians in different parts 
of the earth. But were all the fubterraneou^ 
^ater, which is difperfed throughout the whole 
globe, brought upon its fuperficies, and <^rried 
into the mighty ocean, it is highly improbable, 

* Gen. til. 2^ t ^^ ^1^^ mountains of Dcrbyfliit'c. 
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that it would raife it one foot above its ordinary 
level. Others by the great deep, underftand an 
imtnenfe quantity of water, which they fuppofe 
coUefted together around the center of the earth, 
and which in different parts communicates with 
the fea, and fome fprings of water. But this 
hyi>othefi8 of a vaft abyfs in the bowels or near 
the center of the earth, is fully and clearly con- 
futed by modern experiments ; from which it 
appears that the globe of the earth, weighs as 
PQuch, or is as denfe, as two and half globes of the 
iame dimcnfions, fuppofing they confided of no- 
thing but Portland ftone ; which is an evident 
proof that the earth increafes in denfity from the 
furiace to the center j whereas the reverfe would 
be true, were any large portion of it nothing but 
vatcr* Therefore men of great ingenuity and 
learning, have fcen the neceflity of calling in ano- 
ther and more powerful agent than water to caufe 
the deluge, and produce many appearances in 
nature. I mean that of fire. 

When we extend our view along the furface • 
of the earth, we obferve that in mod countries, it 
fibounds with bills and mountains of different 
heights and magnitudes. We can never believe, 
that thcfc towering maffcs were formed by the fea 
pr water of any kind, becaufe, fince the com- 
ipendement of the oldeft hiftory or tradition to be 
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met with, there is not an inftance of any pn^ 
mountain formed by that clement. But when we 
examine the materials of which thefe mountaiivs 
confift, we find fpme of them compofed of different 
layers of a foHd and compafted fubflance, which 
indicate its parts to have been once in a flatc of 
fufion. This fubftance we find to be of the fame 
nature and quality, with that which is ejefted 
from the tops of burning mountains, fuch as 
Etna and Vefuvius, and is called lava. The lava 
when firft Vomited forth froqi the mouths of vol- 
canos, has the appearance of melted metal, and 
runs in a coptinued flream, or fpreads itfelf upon 
the ground, till it becomes fplid and indurated by 
cold. And various coverings of this liquefied 
matter, being fuccefSvely piled above one ano- 
ther, * fometimes form a large mountain. But 
^his burning torrent when it meets with water is 
foon arreflcd, and immediately confolidates ; by 
which a perpendicular wall is formed f. New 
itreams of lava accumulating, not only reach 

* All the mountains and hills about Naples, and over the 
greatcft part of Italy, the iflands of Lipari, Strombolo, and 
Lipari, with the Archipelago, upon examinatfon are found 
to be nothing, but. huge heaps of matter vomitc^ out by vol- 
canos ; which induce many learned men to believe, that all 
the mountains upon earth have been raifed by fubtcrrancous 
$rcs. 

See Sir Wm. Hamilton's ingenious obfervations on volcancs* 
* t Buffon'8 Nat. Hid. Vol. 9. 
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the tpp of this wall, but run over the face of lU. 
The moment the particles of thefe fall to the 
grpund, they become folid, and by the fudden 
a£lion of the fait water upon them they are formed 
with different, but regular fides. The bundles of 
the lava do not fall in a regular continued ftream, 
^or in equal maffes. Jleace, if there are intervals 
in the fall of the matter, the fuperior furface of 
the column, being confolidated, is hollowed by the 
weight of the fucceeding mafs, which then moulds 
itfelf into a convex form, in the concavity of the 
firft. This is the caufe of thofe tranfverfe joints 
or articulations, which appear in the greater part 
of thefe prifmatic columns. But when the lava 
falls in an uninterrupted ftream, then the column 
is one continued mafs without any articulation. 
Thi3 kind of matter is commonly termed bafaltes *. 
A celebrated chemiftf remarks, ' that an accu- 
^ rate diftindion has not yet been, made, betwixt 
^ the phenomena of fire aftually exifting, as a 
^ principle in the compofition of bodies, and thofe 
* which it exhibits, when exifting feparately in its 
^ natural ftate.* Therefore, neither the time, the 
place, nor the mode, in which fubterraneous fire 
was generated, can be truly afcertained. I ven- 

* The Giant's Caufeway in Ireland, and the whole ifland 
of Staffa, one of the Wedern ifles of Scotland, are all furme4 
of baches. 

+ Macqucr's Chcm. 
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ttired x conjcfture in a * former difcourfe, that 
this fire was the principal mc^n employed by the 
Creator^ when he inflifted a curje on the ground 
for man's difobedience. And to me it appear$ 
highly probable, that as the ivickednefs of the 
antediluvians was {till increafing, the effeds of 
' this curfc were fcnfibly felt from the time af its 
publication, to the flood, and perhaps for fome 
time after. During all this period, the incon^ 
trolable agent, would be a£tive in the bowels of 
the earth, frequently breaking forth in tremendous 
earthquakes and volcanos» The book of Job^ 
and fome other of the facrcd writings^ defcribc 
ftorms and tempefts in fuch flrong terms, that it 
appears the accounts of fome awful events before 
the dQ]i^ge> had been handed down to them from 
early tradition, as we arc (qformcd of nothing 
fimilar fince that period. 

That this globe has fuffered fome. dreadful con- 
yulfion, is evident to every inquifitive obfervcr, 
Our mountains confift of different materials, and 
•jve often find the wrecks of the ocean, both on 
their furface and within their bowels : therefore 
jhcy may be confidered as partly formed by wa? 
tcr, and partly by fubterraneous fire. There is 
no doubt but the motion of the tides, and currents 

^ Left. 6. page 1^2. 
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in the bottom of the fca,' will producfe great im^ 
q^iialitics, and in fome places coHeft more aocunm-^ 
ktions of different fubftaftces, than in others; 
Therefore, thofc mountains in which . no marine 
exuviae arc found, are probably flic'rddcft, and 
fcearly coeval with the firfl of the hmhan racc^ 
and may therefcMre be called primordiaL For if 
<ve believe, ackiordift^g to Mofcs, that there, weta 
tio fiihes in the fea, till the fifth day of the crcaJ 
iiaa, it would be a confwierable time, before they 
could cover its bottom to fuch a degree, as tcr 
tnafce a part of every elevatron raifed upon it/ 
B&it'We -fiiall (hew -that tnany of the inequdWies otif 
the fefce of our earth, are owmg to another and 

fflorfe poigii^rful eleitifefttk 

•It is veeH kn<S)wn^ that many foffife and mine^ 
ids I'ferinent by rtioifttire^ arid at liaft gcheratcr 
fincy which gradbaU^rincreafe^ *D:gfiMtter degr^^ 
'6f Violence^ Now, l?he waters of the Tea filtrathi^ 
through chinks and fiifiin^, niade by the firft cott^ 
yulfion which this globe underwent, might de-- 
Jcend a great depth into the bowels of the earthy 
^d EEieetmg with different kindis of fubftance^f 
tapabfe of fermentatron, actual fife Wbtfld thus be 
excited, and would of courfe produce a vaft quari- 
tkj? ©f elaftic ftoams. The force with which thisfor 
iare capabfe of aOiing, can . be iifcwaine^ by Jid[ 
ifule whatever J yea it exceeds all belief} and there 

are 
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arc many * fatal inftanccs of the powerful and 
extenfive effeds of elaftic fteams arifing front 
melted matterj cfpecially when it meets with 
watcf. The irrcfiftible force of the igneous 
fleams^ would foon form cavities containing burnj 
ing and liquid matter. But when there happened 
to be any fiffures leading to other adjoining ca-* 
vities, or when there \trere lefs folid, partitions be- 
tween them, the fteams would force their way in 
that dircftibn^ and produce earthquakes and Xub- 
terraneoos convulfions. Other parts of the globc^ 
which were on a level with thefc burning caverns^ 
and which lay betwixt them and the center, being 
Icfs compreffible, could not be removed, therefore 
that part of the mafs, which lay betwixt thefc ca- 
vities, and the bottom of the fea, muft of neceffity 
yield to the irrefiftible agent. Upon which^ huge 
mafTes of matter with their Jdepofits and accumula- 
tions, would be raifcd up, and fotm the bafis of 
new mountains. But the interior fire below thefc 

* About fixty years ago, a melancholy accident happened 
from the caftirig of brafs itahnoh, at Windmill, Mo'orfields; 
where a number of fpe£lator« were affembled, to fee the mfctal 
run iato the moulds. The heat of the metal of the firft gun, 
crove fo much damp into the mould of the fecond, which was 
ficar it, that as foon as the metal was let into it, it blew up 
with the greateft violence, tearing up the ground fome feet, 
breaking down the furnace, untiling the houfe, and killing 
Jbany people on the fpot with the fteams of melted matter. 

Whitchurft's Inquiry, page 5^. 

ele- 
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(ilevatcd maffcs, not ^ being quite extiriguifhedi 
w<>uld at different times aft \^iih repeated vio- 
lence, and purfuc the fatne dircftion j by whicK 
meansy new elevations of the fame mountains 
wbuld take place. There arc fimilar inftances in 
modern times*, of iflands rifmg out of the bottom 
of the fca,x and after an interval of feveral years, 
increafmg iri magnitude and height f. At length 
numbers of thefe elevations, woujd rife above the 
level of the fea, having the appearance of fmalt 
iflands of a conical form. Some of them might 
be raifed to a great height, fuch as the Cordeleras, 
TenerifF, and the Alps. Thefe riew iflands, con- 
filling of calcirifed matter and marine fubfl:ances^ 
and being cxpofed to the influence of the funj 
would be remarkably fit for vegetation. There- 
fore as foon as any vegetable foil was accumulated 
upon them, feeds of every kind, whether tran- 
fported to them by the wind, or by birds, or 
brought by the tides from the fliores of neigh- 
bouring continents, would foon take roof, and pro- 
duce the moft luxuriant crops. And diflfereni 
kinds of animals, might reach them from the 
hear eft continents* by various ways and means. 
, Mofcs tells us, that all fiflies.were created in th^ 
fea, from whence we conclude, that at firft it was 

* Sec note, page J40. f Sec Mr. dc Luc^ Vol. 5. 
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an element fuited to the vrhole jpecies. Bnt whcfli 
the above mountains were elevated above the 
water, they would carry aloil% with them many 
produAions of the fea, and among other tinngv^ 
in their hollowa, which would continue to be 
filled with water, fifhes of various kinds* Tbifs 
accounts for fiihes being found m inaceeffibii 
lakes on the very top6 of high mountains* 

While the fubterrancoiis lire wat oipcrattng ixi 
different part* of the globe, the continents being 
ponderous, and railed s^bovc the level of the fea^ 
would more forcibly refift their influence^ than d[ 
covering of a liquid and much lighter clc>Qem4 
therefore the fire iituated under tbefe continerdli> 
hot being 'able to afccnd fo as to burft the furfacc 
of the ^arth^ would take ^ lateral di region, mskd 
by that mean* form long galleries full of nothing 
Tbut fteam aid melted matter. The length of thefe 
canals of liquid fire, may be judged of, froni the 
account of an earthquake *, ilill freih in the minds 
pi many, which was heard and felt over the extent 
pf a country, not lefs than three tboiifand miles. 
Thus the habitable earthy being gradually under- 
mined, flood upon fire, like a vaft arch, fupport- 
ed by pillars. At laft, the fatal period being 
come, when the Almighty had decreed to defimy 

^ This was the earthqaake fo fatal to LifboOi which liag- 
pCDcd on the ift of November, 1755. 
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the earth with mankind^ he cemmiffioned another 
agent, viz. water, to affift in completing the ge- 
neral cat^iftrophc, I (hall, not pretend to unfold 
all the caufes, \vhich the Creator employed on this 
pcgafion, tp ;iccompli(h his purpofe, nor themanr 
ner in which he direfted them to aft. But fo far 
the: facrcd hiftorian informs us, that the windows 
of Heaven were gfened^ and it rained forty days and 
Jjiriy nights upon the earth. There might have 
been previous to this, a long and fcvere drought. 
3rhfc fubterraneous fires, would alfo raifc a vaft 
quantity of vapours, fo that the whole of the at- 
riioljphere would be faturatcd with water. The 
Almighty on this bccafion, might, by fome fecret 
^d unknown law, caufc the eleclric fluid to de- 
fceifid from the clouds in greater quantities than 
had ever happened before. The effefts which this 
would produce may be learned from a common 
phenomenon. In a thunder ftorm, when a large 
portion of lightening burfts out from the'clouds, 
what violent fhqwers of rain do fomptimcs enfue ?, 
And perhaps an immediate aft of .omnipotent 
power changed at this time the direftion of the 
earth's axis. 

Mofes tells us, that the windows of Heaven were 
not only opened^ but the fountains of the great deep 
were broken^ up. This phrafe appears to roe truly 
jTublimc and charafteriftic of the awful event. 

Y y 2 \Yhen 
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When fome of the weakeft parts of the then earth, 
which had ^ hitherto fcryed as a partition betwixt 
the fiery vaults, and the adjoining ocean, were 
broken afunder, by the expanfive force of the 
imprifoned fleams, the water would ru(h into thefe 
deep fountains of fire. Then the conllift between 
the contending elementa would be dreadful paf^ 
imagination. The bbrders of the azjtient conti- 
nent, or continents, would be inflantly blown up, 
like a houfe, when a niagazine of powder is fct ori 
fire in fdme of its loweft vaults. But the water 
inceffantly pouring in among thefe fipry g?illcrics, 
would occafion fuch a fermentation that many of 
the former partitions, would be deranged and 
t)roken afunder. The fea at the fame time being 
rarefied- by fiery (teams, would be elevated, and 
overflow the dryland. Till at laft, the immenfe 
quantity of water from the clouds, together with 
a large portion of the waters of the fea, would 
make the * incumbent pretfure and weight upon- 

• 

* The weight and pfeflure of water, produced a very fin- 

gular phenomenon y not many years ago, in the coUnty of 

Cumberland. There was a niarfh upon the eftate of Sir Ja. 

Graham, oi Netherby, called the Sol way Mofs, confifting of 

1, 600 acres, of foft flimy mud. Its furface was fo thin that 

in the height of fummer, the fportfmen could hardly venture 

to crofs it. In the year 1771, after three days rain of unu- 

fual violence, which extended in a line as far as Newca(lle» 

and carried away a bridge built there over the River Tyne, 

the above marfh was in fome parts entirely covered -ftitk 

water, 
i 
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the former 4ry land, fo very great, that, in the 
words of fcripture, the pillars of the earth would, 
tremble J and what remained of them would, at laft 
be broken down and crufhed in pieces. Then the 
antient fea >yould gradually leave its former bed^ 
and occifpy a new and lower ohe, prepared for its 

vater, but the greatcft part of its forfacc wai buoyed up 
fcvcral feet above its torjnnter' level. One end of thcmarfli 
was bounded by a dry and firm mofsi in the nviddle of whick 
tlicre was a very fmall ftream of running water. This 'mofs 
was elevated feveral yards above a meadowof riclr foil, which 
adjoined to the River Efk. Late in the night upon the 17th 
of November the mofs was burft afunder, by the vrcjght of the 
w'attr, and a farmer wHo lived on the meadow was awakened 
i^ith an •unu^al' hoife, like the diftant found of a flofro;f 
ocean. ' When he w^nt out with a lanthorn, to enquiry inl« 
the matter, he perceived a black deluge rolling. forward to his 
houfe, \ipon which he alarmed his neighbours, who fpent a 
horrible Hi^t, while' the "pitchy cataraA overturned fome of 
f heir houfes, and filled the rel^tort)ie top. Next morning 
they were taken oiit through the roofs of the remaining 
boufeB, and tho* fome cattle were fufFocated, no humsin lives 
were loft. The eruption burft from the place of its dlfcharge 
like a ftream of thick ink, and then expanded jtielf over thf 
whole valley to the depth of fifteen or eighteen feet in many 
places, carrying along with it huge heaps of peat and turf. 
Afterwards thi5 litew dcp'cfit began to confolidate,'and put on 
the appearance of a black mofs. The meadow covered with 
mofs confiftcd of near 500 acres of fine arable foil, and th? 
proprietor, has at a great expcnce, reftored the whole to its 
primitive ftate, excepting about 60 acres. The mode which 
he purfued to accomplifh this defirabic change, was by firil 
loofening the mofs; and then hulhing it away with water into 
the river. * ! 

reeep- 
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reception : and it might prevail fifteen cubiu^ 
above the higheft parts of the old world. 

Here I am forced to paufe a little, and deplore 
tfie fituation of the good patriarch, with his family 
in the ark. What dread and terror muft have 
feized his foul^when fbr many days, he heard the 
Ipudeil: poiaU of thunder rolling above his head, 
and heard the groans and agonies of nature, af- 
ccnding^from the bottom of the deep, and ming- 
Jing with the noife of warring elemciits I What 
)oad of grief and forrow would hang upon his 
ynind, when he reflefted on the lofe of his kin- 
dred aod relatiQU^s with every other creature upon 
earth, all of whom were now entombed' in one 
common grave ! And, had not his faith fupported 
him, how often muft he have thought bis life in 
imminent danger, when the fufges, like moving 
mountains wei:e fometimes raifme: his ark to the 
Heavens, and at other times threatening to plunge 
it beneath the waters of the deep ! 

The grand revolution, which funk the antient 
continents, and drew off the fea from thofe which 
we inhabit, tho' it was violent, yet it was not 
rapid or fudden. Had it been rapid, and the de- 
clivity betwixt the old and the new fea exceeding 
great, the ftrong currents of the waters, would 
have carried along with them, not only the whole 
of the living creatures, but likewife depofits of 

every 
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every kind which were n^t folid sind ponderou«l 
whereas we find in our mountains and plaimst 
fand, grayeU &c« and vaft heaps 6( the ihells of 
marine fifhes, which evidently occupy their an* 
tient and native beds. Neither could the great 
change be very flow and progrcflive j for by fuch 
a gentle retreat^ all the creatures which had ever 
lived in the fea, would have had an opportunit;^ 
of continuing in it« But we find, not only on the 
coails,. but in different parts of this ifland^ marine 
bodies, which are in none of the neighbouring 
feas, nor indeed in any fea whatever, which reii«> 

* » ■ 

ders it probable, that their fpecies is extiogui&ed^ 
for did they ekift, it is not likely, that they would 

hiave hitherto efcaped the notice of man. There 

« 

muft therefdre have been a caule^ which made 
the feia retreat from our continents, in fuch a 

mi 

manner, as to have deftroyed feveral of it* formei? 
inhabitants, or have concealed Xhcm aftcrwardi 
from human obfervation, 

Mofes informs us, * that G<d made a wind ti 
jpa/s over the earthy arid the v^aters qffimged. A$ 
the atmofphere was now drained of its watery par* 
tides, there would be an extraordinary afcent of 
vapours, occafioned by the wind \ of courfe the 
wafers on the face^ of the earth would gradually 

fubfide. 
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* 

fiibfidc. At the fame time, the fubterrancous firci 
being almoft fpent, and the fermentations ctafiligi 
Ihe waters of the fca after being rarefied by hcat,^ 
would how be condenfed, and occupy lefs fpace 
thin formerly. Then, the tops of the mountains 
which had been raifed in the anticnt fea, would 
be greatly elevated above their bafes, and all thofe 
parts of the old occati, where the bottom had been 
level, would be converted into fo many plains. 

We are told, that the ark rejied\ In thefeventh 
month y on the feventeenth day^ of the months upon the 
motcntains of Ararat. It is generally believed, that 
when this event happened, the flood was vciy 
much abated : but, that this was not the cafe, ap- 
pears from the words of Mofes. He declares^ 
• that the ivaters frevailed' on the earthy qne huil* 
dred and fifty days^ i. e. the flood was fo long at 
its height. But, as the deluge began on the 
feventeenth day of the fecond month, and the ark 
tefted on the feventeenth day of the feventh month, 
. this makes an interval of exadly one hundred and 
fifty days. Therefore the ark muft have refted 
upon Ararat, before the waters upon the earth 
bad in the leaft fubfided, but, had they been fif- 
teen cubits above the top of that mountain, its 
bottom co»ld not have touched the ground. This 

* Gen, til. 2^. 
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proves that Ararat,, and numberlefs mountains bc- 
iide^ had been raifed in the fea before the deluge« 
There are various opinions about thefe moun* 
tains of Ararat. Some think they lie in Armenia. 
Others fuppofc them to be the Gordiaean moun* 
tiairis which lie on the North of Affyria. A- learned 
fathcir of the church*, who was far from being 
an incompetent judge, informs us, that * Ararat 

* is a champaign country, incredibly fertile, thro* 

* which flows the river Araxcs at the foot or 
*' Mount'TaurUs, which extends itfelf to that plain* 

* Wherefore by the mountains of Ararat, on 

* which the ark reftcd, ate not to be underftood 

* the mountains of Armenia, but the highcft 

* niountains of Taurus, that overlook the plains 

* of Ararat.* 

The hiftorian then acquaints ils, that the waters 
dicreafed continually until the tenth month j and on 

thefirft day of that months were the tops of the nioun* 
tains feen. By the tf>ps of the mountains j in fcrip- 
tiirc ftyle, is not always meant the very fummits, 
but their inferior parts alfo. Thus, the prophet 
foretelling a great fcarcity of food for cattle and 
flocks, fays, f fA^ top ofCarmelJhall wither. Biit the 
lower parts of hills generally yield the beft paftu- 
rage. It is faid of Mofes|, he went up to the top 

^ St. Jeroxn. Amos i. ^. Exod. xix. zo* 
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of Mount Sinai. This could not mean the moft 
elevated part of it, becaufe the prcfence of God 
appeared there like devouring j^re. And Jofephu$ 
fays, the top of that mountain is inacceifible on 
account of craggy rocks. Therefore Mofes pro- 
bably went up only to the foot of thefc rocks. 
By the tops of the mountains being fech, niay be 
cither undcrftobd, that the higher grounds in the 
country adjoining to Ararat began hoi^ to rife 
above the waters } or that the air wa^ cleared of 
vapours, in fo much, that Noah could difcern 
the tops of the neighbouring mountams. It i^ 
probable, that the antediluvians, like the inhabi- 
tants of l^odom, were furfouiiiied with darknefs 
as foon as the flood began, fo, th^t for many days, 
the light of the fun could not penetrate the grofs 
atmofphcre, but all was one difmal night. ITic 
words of the covenant afterwards made with Noah 
Indicate fo riiiicTi, when a promife was made, that 
hot only * feed iifiie and hdrvejl^ fummer and win*^ 
fety but even day and night fi^ould never ceafe again. 
And it tame io pafs at the end of forty ddys^tbat 
Noah opened the window of the ark^ which he had 
hade ; and he feni forth a raven. He made choice 
6f this bird, to make a trial of the ftate of the 
earth, becaufe it was of a ftrong flight, and was 

* Gen. viii, 21. 
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moft likely to pick up food from the wrecks of 
the deluge. But the raven went to and fro^ until 
the waters were dried off the earth* It hovered 
frequently around the ark, where it had been con- 
fined fo long, and where it had left its mate be- 
hind. But according to fome verfions, it never 
returned more ; which gave rife to the proverb, 
ihe crow for a mejfenger. 

Then he fent forth a dove^ which found no reft to 
the fole cf her foot, for the waters were on the face of 
the whole earth, i. e. covering its fuperfices in 
moft places. The dove being a nice and delicate 
bird, did not choofe to perch upon the wet and 
flimy ground, and therefore returned to the ark 
to find proper food and a warm rooft. Noah 
tirould tak^ this as a fign, that the earth was not 
fufficiently dried for all the creatures to live upon 
it. ^rhen be ftaid yet other ftven days, and again 
feni forth ihe dove out of the ark^ This fliews us^ 

that in the early world time was computed by 

■ > » 

weeks, owmg to the firft inftitution of the fab- 
bath. Then we are told, the dsve came in to him 
in the evening, to fliun the coolnefs and darknefs 
of the approaching night. And lo ! in her mouth 
was an olive leave pluckt off. This would rather 
indicate fpring than autumn, as at this feafon the 
leaves arc tender and full of fap. Noahftatd yef 
ftfjer^even days, and fent forth the dove^ which re- 

Z a; 3 turned 
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turned not again^ finding plenty of food, and many 
places fufEcicntly dry, on which to build her ncft.. 
From this account of Noah's fending abroad the 
dove, fever a! times uppn the feventh or fabbath 
day, it appears, that he .expeded favourable 
tidings from providence oiji that day rather than on 
^ny other, becaufe it had been fet apart from th^ 
beginning of the world, for the e^crcifes of rclji- 
gion, and the Almighty had been wont to deliver 
Jbis oracles to the patriarchs on that day, Thp^ 
Noah jnight fee the face of the earth fron^ th? 
window of the ark, yet he could not fo weH jud^ge 
of the condition p,f remoter parts, withowt fending 
^brpad thefe birds ^ and when he found jb.at they 
preferred new habitations to their old, he took k 
for granted, that the time of his pwn^, and pf every 
other creaturc*s deliverance from their long cqn.- 
finement was now ^t hand. But he would not 
quit the ark, till he received an order from the 
fame authority, which had commanded him to 
enter into it ; which order he would probably re-? 
ceivc the next fabbath day, when 

* God ffake unto Noah faying* Co forth of tb( 
arky thou and thy wife and thyfons^ and thyforti 
wives with thee. Bring forth every living thing 
that is with thee^ of all fiefh^ both of fowl f and of 

^ Gen* Till. 13, fcc^ 
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jcatilej and jo/ svery creeping thing that creefeth 
upon the earth ; thai they may breed abundantly 
in the e^rthi md be fruitful 4ind multiply upon the 
e^rth. Noah himfelf^ but mprc cfpecially his 
young family^ wouI<J be happy to hear of their 
deliv«rance frpn> ^ Jtfidious and^ irkfome confine^ 
ment, jind >yitli th^ grcateli pleafurc would oncp 
ynorc tre?^^ upon the. ground* .This ev^nt hap^ 
pencd in the fecopd month, on the feven an4 
jtwciiticth day of thp ii;ionth, lf.at^;^is. pfjr.ipd^ 
months confifted ojaly of thirty days> then, Npah 
yiz% in the ark a ycfr aiwl ten day$. . Ifiimonthp 
were lunar, pr intercalary days made ufe of, whiefe 
jif very probablej . ;hcn, he was \jx the ark pre*, 
pifely one; pf pur years ; going out on the three 

Jiundredth ^nd fi^y-fifth 4^y» ^fter his entrance 
into it, 

I fhall now endeavour to obviate fopie diffif 
cultics, which fhis fubjefl: niay fu^geft to an iur- 
quifitive reader. 

Spmc may very naturally inquire, how were 
JsToah and the other creatures fupported with food 
after they came out of the ark ? The new earth 
had arifen frpm the bottom of the fea, and there* 
fore would repiain for a cpnfiderable time cover* 
cd over with flime and mud, and be unfit for 
vegetation. The hiftory of Mofes is too concife, 
to give anfwer^ to fuch like queftions : therefore 

if 
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if wc want to gratify our curiofity, wc.muft have 
rccourfc to the records of nature. 

Wc have already proved it highly probable, 
that the antlent fca abounded with iflands ; many 
of which were covered with gtafe, herbs, and 
plants long before the deluge happened. Thefe 
iflands, upon the ocean forfaking'its former bed, 
would rife up like towering and lofty mountains j 
die tops of which, might be inhabited by different 
animals* For the words of the Almighty plainly 
indicate, that all the creatures upon earth were 
not in the ark, when he fays, • Behold I e/iabU/h 
mj covenant with you j and with every living crea-^ 
iure^from all that go out of the ark, to every beaji of 
the earth. Here; a diflindion is made between 
the beafts which were in the ark, and thcfe which 
were upon the earth. There is no doubt then, 
but God by a fpecial providence, direded the ark 
to the mountains of Ararat y which had been iflands 
in the antient fea, becaufe Noah and all the crea- 
tures which had been in the ark, would find abun- 
dant provifion for thenifelvcs, on the fertile tops 
of thefe mountains. • The dove fomc time before, 
had brought to the ark a bud from an olive grow- 
ing there; and Noah found plenty of vines on 
Ararat, the juice of which was fo rich as to intoxi.- 

* Gen. IX. 10. 
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date him* When the groffcr parti of the atmofi* 
phcrc began to fubfide to^ the fup/:rficies of the 
nev^ earth and fea, the cold would affed: the tops 
of the mountains, and make many of their former 
plants languiih and die away. Then^ men and 
other animals would gradually defcend to tlxe 
plains^ as being better fuited to yield them' com- 
fort and fubfiilance ; and would, as they proceeded 
on their march, bring along with them all nece& 
{ary and uJieful feedsi^ Befides^ thefe would be 
cafily tranfported by the windsj from the heights 
unto the lower grounds. 

But the new earth, befidcs receiving feeds from 
the tops of the antient mountains^ would be fup« 
plied with the germs of fertility and population 
from another and more plentiful fource. When 
the fubterraneoiis fermentations, fhook the pillars 
of the primitive earth, and made the antient conti- 
nents difappear, and fink into the abyfs, the bor- 
ders of the grand bafon, might be unequally 
elevated tho' their declivity upon the whole would 
be gradual and gentle^ But when the earth was 
finking beneath the waters, great malTes of its 
fucface, when difengaged from their denfer parts, 
would float upon the face of the deep. On* thefe 
{lender and temporary iilands, feeds, plants, and 
animals of various kinds, might make a ihift to 
lire for a confiderable fpace of timet Mofes ac-> 

quaints 
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quaiitts U8 that God made a v)ind to pafs $ver ihi 
earth. This wind, woUlci not only ifetVe to dry 
up the waters, but together with* the motiorl of the" 
tides, it would difperfe over the globe, the im- 
mcnlc wrecks of the deluge. Parts df tliils wreck- 
would be thrown upon the antient iffands, (our 
prefent mountains) as they arofc out of the depart- 
ing ocean, and other parts of it would be thrown 
upon the borders of the new cofitittcttfs. Then 
a fudden vegetation, would take place upon the 
Warm and virgin foil. 

The above theory in toy opinion, inftead of 
contradidling, eftablilhes the veracity, and corro- 
borates the hiftory of Mbfes. \ am well aware 
of an objeflion, which will occur to men of weak 
and fcrupulous niinds. Suclh mayconfider me as 
offering violence to the words of the hiftorian, 
when he ufes the phrafcs, every one^ all^ the whole 
earthy and fuch like cxpreffions, becaufc I do not 
take them in a ftrift and abfolutc fcnfe. I have 
already cndcavbured to foften this objeSion, but 
in order to remove it entirely, I fhall farther re- 
mark, that the language of the Eafterns is bold 
and figurative ; and Mofes (as it muft have natu« 
tally happened) wrote in fuch a ftilc bccaufe it 
Was fuited to the age and country in which he 
Kved. When either he, or any other of the facred 
Isrritcrs, deftribe fome awful judgment from God, 

then 
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then their ftyle is peculiarly bold, and their nar- 
rations peremptory and exaggerated. Thus Moles 
defcribes the deftrudion of the antierit Canaanites, 
Jn full as ftrong, if not ftronger terms, than he 
does the deftruftion of the old world. He fays 
of Sihon, king of the Amorites. * And the Lord 
ouY God delivered him before usy and we fmote hint 
and his fons^ and all his people. And we took all 
his cities at that time^ and utterly deflroyed all tht 
men, and the women ^ and the little ones of every 
city ; we left none to remain. And again of Og 
king of Bafhan, he faith. So the Lord our God deli" 
livered into our hands Og alfo^ the king of Bajhan^ 

^•-ttnd all his people, and we fmote him, until none 
was left unto him remaining. And we utterly 
deftroyed them, as we did unto Sihon king of Hefh- 
Bon, utterly deftroying the me?t, women, and chiL 
dren of every city. Now it appears, that none of 
thefe peremptory declarations ought to be taken 
in a ftrift and limited fenfe. Bccaufe the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad had this land of Og and Sihon 
given to them for a poflcffion, and long after the , 
above declaration, they came to Mofes, and told 
hiiii, that they were going to affifl: their brethren 

' the Ifraelites, and f their little ones fhould dwell in 
the fenced cities, becaufe of the inhabitants of the land* 

* Deut. 11. 33. 34. f Deut. zxxii. 17. 

A a a Whereas, 
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Whereas, had all thefc inhabitants been, literally 
Ipeaking, utterly de/iroyed^ there would have been 
no need of this precaution. Therefore, as the 
puniOiment of the antediluvians, and of the Ca- 
naanites are described in fimilar terms, and as it 
plainly appears, that the laft cannot be taken in a 
ftrift and abfolute fenfc, what reafon can be affign- 
cd that we fhould not put the fame conflruftion 
on the former, and allow that both calamities 
were general, in fo far, as to anfwer the ends for 
which they were inflided. Mofes tells us that 
God intended to deftroy the earth, /. e. the ante- 
diluvian continents. Now, it abundantly verifies 
the truth of facred hiflory, that this earth war 
aftually dcftroyed. Reafon and obfervation bear 
teftimony to the lame truth, and the heteroge- 
neous nature of thofe bodies, which are on the 
prefent earth, prove to our very fenfcs, that the 
former mud have been deftroyed. An apoftle of 
Chrifl expreffes his belief of fuch a revolution as 
has been defcribcd, when he fay<j. By the word of 
God the Heavens were made of old^ and the cartb 
Jianding in the water and cut of the water^ (this is 
a clear dcfcription of the parts of the prefent 
earth when they ^crc antediluvian iflands) whereby 
the world that then was (which he plainly diflin. 
guifhes from the prefent) being overflowed with 
watery f^rifhed. 

LEG- 
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LECTURE XII. 



PSALM CIV.- 30. 

Thou reneweji the Face of the Earth. 

IT IS the diftinguifhitig charaftcr of the great; 
Jehovah, that with him there is no variablenefs^ 
neither Jhadow of turning ; but, as far as we can 
learn from reafon and revelation, every created 
being is liable to fome kind of change, either for 
the better or the worfe. AH the parts of this 
fyftem are variable, and conftantly fluQuating, fo 
that nothing but the inceffant energy of divine 
power ^ can preferve that beauty, order, and har- 
D&ony, which he at firft, thought fit to imprefs 
upon the whole. Sacred hiftory informs us of all 
the revolutions, which this gbbe has undergone^ 
in which we are ma^tcrially concerned. The laft 
was general and violent, and left behind it, many 
memorials of the effeds which it produced. Of 
thefe, I {hall confidcr the mofl eminent, both in 
tbe natural and moral world. 

Upon an impartial review, it will appear, that 
ibl^ temporary evils of this life are fo conduced 
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by provkknce, as to be produftivc of future hene<v 
fits ; of which we have a ftriking example in the 
flood of Noah, At this period the earth might 
be overftocked with inhabitants, therefore it was 
neceflary, that one whole generation, (a few ex- 
cepted) (hould be remove(}, to give fcopc for 
fucceeding generations to aft their parts on the 
ftage of human life, till the predetermined hundber 
fbould be completed. The ne'vfr formed earth, 
would doubtlcfs he as well fitted as the old for 
^^e condition of its inhabitant^. In 7^7 opinion, 
the foil was more fehile, and the temperature of 
the air more gentle and uniform before the deluge 
than afterwards, and thus better calculated to prq- 
mote greater longevity and bodily ftature. For 
Ikeletons found in different parts of the globc„ 
which are evidently ai\tedil\ivian, as being im- 
bedded in marine fubftances, prove that men and 
animals were formerly of fuperior magnitude to 
any which now exifl:. We can hardly imagine 
any other reafon for a grant of s^nimal food being 
made to Noah, after the flood, but to fupply the 
deficiency of the earth in yielding ftrength and 
nourifliment tofnan. Our Saviour fays, * // was 
in thf days cf Noe^ as it was in the days $f Lot. 
They bought i they fold ^ they planted i theybuildedi 

* Luke xvii. 26* 

. . - • ■ V # * 
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tbey married wiva^ and were given in marriage^^ 
until the day that the flood came^ and deflrojed them, 
all. Thcfe fads bcfpcak great fullnefe and plenty, 
and as the land where Lot . dwelt, was fo fertile 
as to be compared to the garden of the Lord, we 
may therefore conclude that the' earth in the days 
of Noah was fertile alfo. , - 

In the old world afjier the fird curje had been 
inflided upon it, there were no volcanos nor fub-* 
terraneous eruption^ of fire, but what proceeded 
from the bottom of the fea,. Had fuch phenomena 
taken place upon the continents, die interior iires 
would have in fome meiafure fpent themselves, fo 
that the dry land would n0t have tieen excavated, 
and undermined to fuch an amazing degree, as to 
make the whole at laft link down into die abyfs. 
The prefent earth, is fo full of fiffures and chim* 
neys, through which fubterraneous fire may 
afcend, that the expaofive vapours having a con- 
flant vent, render it impoflibl# for a fecond uhU 
verfal deluge to take place, in any future age, , 
from the fame caufes. And perhaps the great 
quandty of effluvia, arifing from the melted follils 
and minerals, has produced fuch a change in the 
atmofphere, that the dews and rains defcending 
firom it, by altering the juices of herbs^ and plants, 
Qiay have weakened the nutritious quality of the 

whole. 
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whole, and rendered many of them deleterious to 
man and bcafl:. 

The fuperficies of the prefent earth muft be 
widely different, from what it was in its primeval 
Condition. Wc find great trafts of the globe 
occupied with barren rocks, and chains of lofty 
mountains, unfit to yield fuftenance to man^ 
There are vaft and extcnfive defarts*, where ani* 
mal life can fcarcely exift ; with many lakes and 
marfhcs, confiding of millions of acres. All thefc 
owe their origin to the deluge, which left in all 
parts of the earth, marks of the divine difpleafure^ 
and are lading memorials to future ages, of what 
(inners ougHt to fear from the judgments of a 
righteous God. 

An ingenious inquirer into the works of nature, 
meets with many phenomena on this globe, to 
perpetuate the memory of the deluge, and to ex- 
cite his wonder and ailonKhmcnt. But no objects 
are more ftriking, than fuch as are placed above 
the human eye, and terminate our fight, I mean 
tbofe lofty mountains, the date of whofe origin 
eludes the refearches of the ableft antiquarian. 

* In thofe vaft vrlldcrnefifcs, (the defarts of Lybia) there 
is neither to be found, bird, nor wild beaft, nor herbs, nor fo 
much as a fly. And nothing to be feen, but mountains of 
fend, and the carcafes and bones of camels. 

Foncd's Journey from Grand Cairo to £tbiopi«« 

Thtfc 
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Thefe mountains may be divided into three clafies. 
I . Such as have no mixture of marine fubftances. 
1 have already obferved, that thefe mountains feem 
to be the oldeft of any, becaufe they were proba- 
bly raifed before the living productions of the fea 
\^ere numerous. The 2d clafs of mountains, may 
be termed volcanic. The number of extinguiihed 
volcanos upon the face of the earth is immenfely 
great. Many of their craters remain vifible to the 
human eye*, and there are few countries where 
one may not find ftrata of genuine lava^ under 
fome form or other, either in the bowels of moun- 
tains or at different depths below the furface of the 
earth. Another phenomenon, in my opinion, 
proves the great number of volcanos which have 
been a£tive in fome former period, viz. the quan- 
tities of large ftones lying in a detached manner 
on the furface of the ground, at a great diftance 
from declivities and quarries of the fame kind, 
for it is evident that thefe maifes could not have 
been petrified in their prefent pofition, but muft 
have been cjeded by fubtcrrancous eruptions. 
The prefent volcanos, produce the fame pheno- 
mena. * In the year 1631, a huge ftone wa;8 
thrown twelve miles from the crater of Mount 
Vefuvius, and fell on a.nobleman^s houfe, which 

'* Deep lakes and fathomlefs pondt on the tops of moun« 
tainsyand in other places»are nothing but the craters of V9lcattos. 
f See Sir Wm» Hamilton on vokanos* 

It 
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it fcton fire. And in the yeslr 1767, the famie 

volcano ejcfted a ftonc to a confiderablc diftance, 
twelve feet high, and forty-five feet in diameter. 
3. There are other mountains confifting of little 
clfe befidcs calcareous matter*, fuch as limeftonc 
and chalk. The whole cf thcfe * fubftanccs, arc 
animal exuvis^, and have been produced from the 
ihells and fubftances of fifhes ^nd other inhabi- 
tants of the fea. It may appear wonderful, and to 
many fcarcely credible, that fhcll filh, fuch as 
oyfters, cockles, &c. fhotild be colleded to fuch an 
amazing degree, as to form large mountains in 
the bottom of the fea, and to cover a large trafl:, 
fo as to be many thoufand yards deep. The whole 
works of God are wonderful, but the above fa&, 
will no longer raife our admiration, when we rc- 
fleft that in the Pacific Oce^in, there are rocks, yea 
iflands of coral, raifed from the bottom of the 
fathomlefs deep, many yards above its furface* 
And it is now agreed that thefe maffes are formed 
by infeftsf, fo fmall as not to be vifible to the 

f In the northern parts of Lancaftiire, Weilmorland, and 
Yorkfliire, there are large mountains of pure h'meftonc, and 
many acres of ground covered with ftrata of the fomc ftonc» 
lying in a horizontal polition, and fometimes elevated a few 
feet above the adjoining furface. Sea fhella are often found 
in and upon this calcareous fubftance, which dill retain their 
natural fliapc. 

f That coral is an animal fubftancc^ is proved by the 
adion of fire, which reduces it to an alkaline earthy or quick- 
iime. 

naked 
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naked eyci Whit an incoticeivable number of 
thcfe animalcula muft be accumulated, and united 
together to form thefe fingular and extraordinary, 
productions of nature * ? The hardeft arid moft 
ibiid calcareous fubftaflces, whether Hmcftone^ 
marble or flint, Have been once in a foft and pulp}^ 
ftate, beciiift we' almoft evfery where find on thji 
naked futface of limeftonc rocks> numerous^ 
iargc, and irregular clefts and fifTures, as well as 
grooves and furrbwsf. Thefe clefts have evi- 
dently been formed, wheh the furfacc of this pulpy 
mafs became hard and dry by the influence of the 
fun and air ; and the furrows have ho doubt becri 
occafiohed by tain faffimg and forming fmall 
ft teams of water, before the furfacc aflTumed a 
ftony hardnefs. 

By what natural caufc, petrcfaftioils firft began^ 
is hard to fay. When fubterraneous fire was 
breaking forth in all parts of the anticnt fca, its 
eruptions would fometimcs carry along with them 
huge ftreams of melted minerals and foffils, what 
we cgmmonly cali'lava. At other times, when the 
fire did not lie fo deep, it might iflue forth in a 

* Cdtpt, Cook found many of thcifc coral iilegQ4B ^Q Tarioul 
degrees of growth. Some a little bclpvr the furfacc of the 
fca, and fome juft emerging above it* See Cook's Voyage; 
Vol. I. ch. 3. 

f TKcfe <;Uftjl and furro)»ri are very confpicuotit on all 
the lin^eftone rocki in Lancafhire, YorkfhirCy and Wefttnor^ 
Jatidf which are fome hundred miles in circumference. 

B b b pur«r 
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purer ftate, and calcine the lower depofits of the 
ocean, particularly the fhells and coverings of 
diflferent fiflies* This might give rife to the 
work of pctrefaSion, which is generally agreed 
to be owing to the filtration of water, faturated 
with an impalpable calcareous fubAance, How*^ 
ever, the wrecks of the old fea, have been found 
of great utility to the prefent earth. The advan- 
tages of lime are well known, and likewife of marl^ 
which is nothing but a mixture of calcareous fub* 
fiances with clay and fand. 

Another phenomenon, ha!k occafioned tnuch 
fpeculation among naturalifts. Skeletons of animals 
have been found in various parts of the globCf 
whofe fpecies, either now have no exiftence, or 
can only live in very difierent climates from thofe 
in which they have been difcovcrcd. The whole 
of thefe in my opinion, are antediluvian, becaufe 
they are generally found in the midft of marine 
fubftances* Before the deluge, when fubterra- 
aieous eruptions were fo frequent in the ocean, 
there would be many and tremendous earth- 
quakes. Thefe never fail to agitate the waters of 
the fea, to raife them above their wonted level, 
and to drown large trafits of land. Such inunda- 
tions, as far as they extended, would fweep away 
animals of every kind, and many produftions of 
the folL The motion of the tides would keep the 

bodiea 
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bodies of thcfe creatures continually rolling along, 
till they reached the deeper parts of the fea, where 
^ the waters were more ftagnant. There the moft 
bulky and ponderous would fubfide, and after- 
wards remain, becaufe their weight would coun- 
terad: the motion of the circumambient water. 
When at the deluge, the antient fea was drained^ 
the deeper and more hollow parts of it, would ap- 
pear like fo many lakes, and would contain a 
large quantity of water, for a coniiderable period 
of time. Thefe lakes would at firft be covered 
with lighter wreck, and for many years after, their 
furfaces would be accumulating fuch materials, 
as could moft eaiily be tranfported by ftorms and 
winds. When thefe were faturated with water, 
they would fink down and form a new depofit at 
the bottom. In procefs of time, evaporation and 
other caufes would drain oflF the greateft part of 
the water of thefe lakes, till at laft they were con- 
verted into bogs, fens, and marfhcs* This accounta 
for the (keletons of antediluvian animals being 
often found in fuch places, under ftrata of ferns, 
ruihes, mofly ground, &c. I have already re* 
marked that fome fpecics of animals were extln- 
guilhed at the deluge, and particularly of the 
larger kind. There is one of thefe called the 
matnmouth, which according to an eftimate, 

B b b « made 



made fromthe parts of its Ikekton, menfio^ed ii| 
a former note*, appears to Jiave been too enonndas 
to have fubfiftcd on the prcfent earth. It h cleat 
from many inftances, that animals and platits have 
lived before the flood, m parts of the.carth, adjoiB^r 
ing^ to our continents on which at prefent they 
could not fubfift. This may be accounted for; 
by a change in the temperature of the air. For 
the face and fituation of otir continents, regulate 
the degrees of heat s^ndcold, more than the dxfi- 
tance froni the equator or the ponies. 

Since the deluge, there have been man^ and 
great changes f, made upon the face of our earth 
by earthquakes, inundations, and fuch like occur- 
rences in the kingdoni of nature. The land him 
fometimes been turned into fea, and the fea has 
been turned into land again* 

1 fhall now confider the moral confequenccs of 
the deluge, /. e. how far it afFeded the charaSer 
and conditiop of mankind in gencraL All the 
difpenfations of providence fcem to concur in one 
great end, and that end is happincfs : and as man 
is the chief qf the divine workmanlhip in this 
world, therefore it is reafonable to conclude, that 
the moft eminent parts of the divine adminiftra- 
tion refpeft him as their primary objeft, if not 

^ Page 298. t Sec Whitchujrft. Ch. 9 5c 10. 
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as t^ir final cauib. .^ is therefore highly probable 
that the great, rcvoluiion which we have beeit 
cndeawuring to review, was condpcive to the hap- 
pinef^^of mankisid^ (n its trueft and completeft 
fcnfe. Vice aivi ipiiliorality are = infeparably can^ 
nef^ed with mifcry and .ruin* Tb^riefore to couji^ 
tCKaft the prevalence :of the firft, is ancffeftual 
m^as of preVi:nting. the .lafft*. It is a truth which 
i^synts po argviinems to fupport it, tJiat hiimaft 
natutfs^ ii) its beft cftftt'^ is frail^.;amb that no tn^it 
^ter livedj (ciccpting 'that ilhiftitioos chara£t?r, 
(tiled by way of eminence the fiti af man) but 
ifvfao' upon being icmpted did fall into fin; 
Tlifercfore if the deluge leffcned temptation, and 
rfttioved from the i^orld many incitements to 
yjoe, it argces^ this great event, to be an efFeft of 
the divine benevolence, M well as of omnipotent 
|K>wer* To that generation of men who were cut 
off, it may be confidered ap awful judgment, but 
M th^ fame time mixed with mercy ; for as they 
were incorrigible, allowing them longer to abufe the 
bleffings of life, was only allowing them to fink 
deeper into mifety,' and feel the fcvcrer e&fts of 
aggravated guilt. Ai to? thofc who fuccee'ded 
them, the memorials of this cataftrophe, and the 
very remains of the ark itfclf, would fcrvc as affedt* 
ing examples of the power and jqftiqe of Almighty 
Gody and could not fail to convince them of his 

abhor- 
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abhorrence of vice, and of his determinatiojn to 
punifli it. In the words of a great divine*, * The 

* evident defign of the deluge waS to leflen the 

* quantity of vice and prophanenefs, and to prc- 
« fcrvc and advance religion in the earth, the great 
« end, for which man ancj it were created. This 
^ end it was well adapted to obtaih, in the thctf 

< prefent ftate of things, and in all future gene<* 

* rations. In the prefent ftate of things it prcvent- 

* cd a total corruption. Fiwr if the whole tainted 
^ part had not been cut off, a fingle family would 

* have been foon drawn in, or deftroyed j and 

< then the whole globe muft have been ruined^' 
^ and the fchemes and purpofes of God from the 

< beginning of the world bad been defeated. But 

< by referving a felcd: family, for the coitinua- 

* tion of the human fpecies, the fyftem of the 

* divine counfels were prcferved entire ; and the moft 

* proper method s was devifed for thceftabljfhment of 

* religion and virtue in the new world ; as the 

* family of Noah enjoyed m\xc]^ greater advan* 

* tages for this end, than the family of Adam at 

* the beginning of things.* For they had been 
witneiTes of this grand revolution, whereas Adam 
had only the account of it from another. This 
view therefore of the ruin and repair of the fyftemi 
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of the natural world, would give them the ftrongeft 
impreilions of a God, and carry convi£lion into 
their nunds that none but the great archited, who 
built this^ wondrous fabric, could thus put it out 
of order, and almoit take it to pieces, and then 
reftore it again to its former fymmetry and pro* 
portion *• 

The luxuriant produdions of the firft earth 
ferved only to excite and foment the lufts of man^ 
and minifter fewel to his vices and luxury \ as 
has been the cafe ever fmce. Upon the fuppofition 
then, that the earth after the flood was not fo 
fertile as formerly, (which in my opinion is high- 
ly probable) it was a merciful difpenfation, to cut 
off fuch occaiion of fin and wickednefs, and oblige 
men to employ their time and labour in earning 
their neceffary fubfiftance, which the earth by 
diligent culture will ftill afford, it is a well known 
fad, that idlenefs joined with great health zndfu/U 
nefs of bread generates much vice, whereas la- 
bour and indullry prevent men from falling into 
many fatal temptations. 

Another conftitution of providence which took 
place after the deluge, and bad a tendency to 
check the carnality of men, was fhortcning the 
period of human life. Some have affigncd natural 

* Wilder. 
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caiifcf for this change. Such as the coiiftitutioii 
of Noah, but cfpccially the ycriingcr part of his 
family, being impaired by their iong continuance 
in the ark; or, the alteration made in the 
fruits of the earth, by fubterraneous and unwhole-^ 
fome ileams and exhalations. But I would re*^ 
mark, that many events which happened at the 
creation and deluge, and for a confiderable timd 
^ter, fcem tc be of a mixed nature, partly natural 
and partly fupernatural. So that when we deduce 
certain effeds froixi their natiital caufes, and argue 
feom fome caufcs to certain eiBrefts,^hieh wecan- 
tiot account for by natural means, there, religion 
Dught-to interpofe, in prevailing on us to adknow- 
ledge the fupernatural interp6fition of dhrine 
powcr*.J But, if any natural caufe .occurred af the 
deluge to fliortcn human life, its cfFed, one would 
think, Ihould have been more evident, whilft the 
eaufe was frcfh, and operated in the ftrongeft man- 
ner. Whereas, this change in the life of man 
was introduced in a gradual and progreilive man- 
ner, and therefore muft be imputed to a pofitivc 
appointment of God. * f Sin brought death in 

* firft, and yet man lived almoft one thoufand 

* years. But he fmned more, and then death 

* cave nearer to him : for when all the world was 

* Clajtgn. f Taylor't Life of Chrlft. 

* drowned 
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drowned in >i(^ickedhcfs, and theii in water, God 
cut him fhort by one half, and five hundred 
years was hi's ordinary period. But man finned 
ftill, and had ftrange imaginations, and built 
towers in the air t. and then about Peleg*s time, 
God cut him fliortcr by one half yet, two huni 
dred and odd years was his determination. 
And yet the generations of the world returned 
not unanimoufly to God, and God cut him off 
another half yet, and reduced him to one hun^ 
dred and twenty. Biit if God had gone on flill . 
in the fame method, and fhortened our days as 
we multiplied^ our fins, we (hould have only 
been like the fhottcft lived fly. But God feeing 
inan^s thoughts were only evil tontinuaUy^ he was 
rcfolved, no linger tojirive wkb him^ nor dcftroy 
the kind^ but puhiOi individuals only and fingic 
perjTons! and whether they finned or obeyed^ 
their lives fhould regularly be proportionable/ 
"When therefore death was at too great a diftance^ 
and the length of life made iuen forget their depen- 
• dence on their Creator, and the frailty of their na- 
ture, it pleafed God after the delugt to vary this di& 
}>enfatxon, by ihortening their days, and gradually 
reducing them^ to threefcore attd ten, or foiirfcorc 
ycats. And thus, death being brought nearer to our 
view, and rendered more incertain as to its approach, 
Vccame a powerful motive with us to regard icfs 

' Ccc the 
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the things of a tranfitory world, and to attend 
more to the rules of piety and wifdom. 

But farther, mankind reaped great advantage 
from the new degrees of light, which were thrown 
into the world by that conftitution which was 
ereftcd under Noah. The covenant made with 
him, difpelled their fears and excited their hopes, 
for every part of it was, calculated to animate them 
to the praflice of their duty, by maintaining a 
conftant dependence upon God, and bearing in 
their minds an habitual fenfe of the awful confe- 
quences of incurring his difpleafure. 

I ihall now con<Jude this fubjeft, by endeavour- 
ing to remove an objeftion againft the veracity 
of Mofes, with refpeft to the antiquity of the pre.- 
^ent habitable earth. Some learned men under- 
take to prove, that it is many thoufand years older 
than vv^hat lacred hiftory makes it. And they 
reafon in this manner. In pits, and feveral open- 
ings of the ground in the neighbourhood of vol* 
canos, particularly of Mount Etna, beds of lava arc 
found covered over to a certain depth with vege- 
table foil. From dififercnt calculations that have 
been made of the quantity of vegetable foil, that 
has been formed on fome lavas, the date of whofe 
eruptions are recorded in hiftory, it appears that 
fto lefs time than one thoufand years would be necef- 
fary to form one of thefe vegetable coverings. Now, 
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as ten or twelve ftrata of fuch lava have been found, 
lying above one another, with fuch intermediate 
layers of foil betwixt them, it is argued that the 
world muft be ten or twelve thoufand years old. 
But in anfwcr to this, fome lavas are fmooth and 
folid, and counterafl; the firft principles of vegeta-^ 
tibn much longer than others, which arc of a more 
friable and porous kind. Bcfidcs eruptions of vol- 
canos, are often accompanied with vaft quantities 
of aflies and muddy water j as if nature had in-» 
tended quickly to repair the barrennefs which it 
had occafioned. When thcfc laft eflfefls take 
place, feeds carried by the wind, eafily find a nidus 
or fhelter on the rough furface of fuch lavas, 
and foon accumulate vegetable foil. The town of 
Herculaneum was dcftroved by an eruption in the 
97 year of the Chriftian aera. Five times fince, it has 
been covered with lava, and- between each of tbefe 
(Irata is a bed of vegetable mould. If all thefe 
events have happened within the fpace of feven^ 
teen hundred years, it appears that Icfs than three 
hundred years was fufficicnt to produce caeh. 
The new mountain which was raifed by fubterra- 
neous fire in the year 1538, has its \try crater or 
mouth now covered over with (hrubs^. Every 
' earthquake, occafioned by volcanos is nothing but 
an effort of burning matter and fiery fleams to 
enlarge the boundaries; by which (hey are confined^ 
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If then, the expanfivc force is fo great that it can- 
not be confined within fubterrah^ous caverns, ami 
eruption above the furface muft cnfuc, but wheq 
the incunibent preffi^re prevents this effcfl:, * the 
lava may run laterally below the ground, and fill' 
up all the cavities and fiifures which lie in its di? 
redion. Therefore it is not improbable thai beds 
of lava, may be found at great depths, tho' they 
were never above the furface. And .it may be 
^ddcd that earthquakes, which are frequent in the 
neighbourhood of volcanos often fink large trafliij 
of land ^o great depths. But the prefcnt ^arth 
bears on its furface nxany evident marks of it$ 
being only of a recent formation, when coipp9re4 
with th^t antiquity which many ^re apt tQ nfcribe 
to it. It is y^cll known, that the foil incrcafes by 
decayed vegetables, and by the fedimeat depofited 
upon it, from dews, rains, and fiiow. The thick- 
nefs or thinnefs of the foil indicates a greater or 
lefs time of accumulation. Now it appears froiq 
obfei vations which have been made in many parts 
of the globe, that where the furface of the earth 
is compofed of the fame materials, and fituatio^ 
and climate agree, the thicknefs of vegetable foil 
is the fame. 33ut a|t this day it has not acquired 
fuch a degree of growths that from any calcyJatio^ns 

* Sec Whitehurft's ingenious obfcrvations 09 the llrata 
in Dcrbyfhirc. 



which we can make^ we (hould compute its origin 
farther back than the deluge under Noah, according 
to the Mofaic account. . 

Another argument againft the remote antiquity 
of this earth may be drawn from the increafe of 
cold and fnow. I have ahready remarked, that the 
tops of the fintediluvian mountains or iflands being 
little raifed aboYC the level pf the fea would make 
(hem remarkably fertile, and the very tops of the 
mountains of Ararat, would afford Noah and every 
other <:reature when they left the ark abundance 
of provifion } but then upon the antient fea leaving 
tts former bed, thefe eminences would be elevated 
^ fuch a height in the atmofphere, that the thin^ 
nefs and rarity of thc^ air, would generate cold and 
froft. Then the vegetation on the tops of mouiu 
tains would begin to languiih^ fo that mat) and 
other creatures, would gradually defcend into the 
plains. And in the words df the P&Iinift^, as 
(teep calleih unto deep at tbt noife if the water fpouts^ 
ib cold attra^ cold* and froft and foow have ^ 
natural tendency to iocreafe their quantity. Bu( 
k is a £^ eftabliifaed upon the moft accurate ob? 
fcrvations, that cold ever has been incrcafing, and 
probably ever will increafe on this globe. In the lail: 
century, there were roads over different parts of 
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the Alps*, which have many years paft been ren- 
dered impaiGble, by deep beds of fnow which lie in- 
crufted on them. Therefore if this earth had been 
as old as many compute it to be, the grcateft part 
of it would have been bound up with continued 
froft, and become uninhabitable for man and 
bcaft. But that wife and benevolent being, f who 
hath made mankinds to dwell on all the face of the 
earth J and hath determined the times before appoint^ 
ed^ and the bounds of their habitation^ hath made 
abundant provifion againft this growing' evil. 
For, To long as this globe will laft there will be 
fefficient room for all the inhabitants which will 
appear upon it. The equatorial or hotter parts are 
but thinly inhabited; but, when the 'cxcefs of 
heat 18 tempered by the approach of cold, the 
fcorching and barren wildernefs may be converted 
into a fertile and Itixuriant foil. 

But there are many ftrong and rational argu-. 
ments, which make it highly probable, that the pre- 
fcnt frame and conftitution of the earth, has been of 
no very anticnt date. | The changes which muft 
naturally fell out in the earth in a vaft length of 
time, by petrification, the finking and wafliing 
down of mountains, and innumerable other acci-r 

"* Particularly between Geneva and Turin. See Monf. dft 
JfUC. Vol. 6. \ AAs xyiu 26. 

J Ancient Univcrfal Hiftory, Introdu6l, 
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dents; the univerfal tradition of nations, both 
learned and barbarous; the late origin and in- 
vention of ufeful arts and fciences ; the Ihortncfs 
of the hiftory of the world, which reaches back- 
ward but to a few ages ; the manifeft abfurditics 
and contradiftions of thofe few accounts, which 
pretend to a greater antiquity ; the impoffibility 
that deluges or other accidents, fhould have de- 
ftroyed the greatefl part of mankind, and buried 
in oblivion all former tranfaftions, and yet never 
have made a complete and univerfal deftruftion* 
Thcfe, and many more arguments, drawn from 
nature, teafon, and obfervation, prove that this 
earth is of no greater antiquity that what appears 
^ from the Mofaic account of it. 

Having now finifhed the tafk which I propofed 
to myfelf,. and reviewed the oldeft and moft memo- 
rable period of facred hiftory, I fliall conclude with 
the following reflexion, ^he Lord^ by wiJUom haih 
founded the earth ; by under/la?iding bath he e/ia^ 
blijhed the Heavens. By his knowledge the depths 
are broken up^ and the clouds drop down the dew. 
Great and marvellous are thy works ^ Lord God Ah 
mighty ; and in wifdom haft thou niade them alii 
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